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A FEW POINTS ON 


By Charles A. Brassler 
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CHARACTERISTICS of the STYLES 
of VARIOUS PERIODS 
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WHILE a knowledge and study of the 
origin and development of the styles 
that have distinguished the art of various 
periods is of interest to every cultured in- 
dividual, in some callings it becomes not 
only an aid but a necessity and is indis- 
pensable to the attainment of a reasonable 
measure of success. That this is the case 
with every calling having even a remote 
connection with creative art in any of its 
branches will be readily acknowledged, and 
especially is it so with those having to do 
with the manipulation of or working in the 
precious metals—platinum, gold and silver 
smiths, jewelers, etc. 

To the artist-artisan engaged in the pro- 
duction of the finer goods of this class, 
and even in a greater degree to those who 
design or originate them, a knowledge of 
style characteristics is essential, not only 
enabling them to avoid incongruities in 
composition, but as an invaluable aid to in- 
spiration. To the dealer in such articles, 
it is none the less necessary, enabling him 
to select, classify and direct the production 
of such goods as may be called for by the 
discriminating patron. For the salesman, 
it is even more of a requisite, for an ability 
to discuss intelligently the features of the 
styles of different periods and to indicate 
and emphasize their beauties, never fails 
to interest the buyer, as it does the con- 
noisseur and collector and is a welcome aid 
to those not so conversant with such sub- 
jects and still careful in their selections. 
Lack of such knowledge may easily result 
in embarrassment to the salesman who un- 
dertakes to assist his customers’ selection 
by indicating the characteristics of the 
styles of the various periods. 

Recognizing the importance of this sub- 
ject to both manufacturers and dealers, it 
is the writer’s intention to devote a series 
of chapters* to the brief and easily intelli- 








*For some of the illustrations we are indebted 
to Dr. K. Berling’s work, “Specimens of Indus- 
trial Art Styles.” 


gible description of the peculiarities of each 
style, the reasons for their existence and 
the history of their development, and we 
will preface them with a brief sketch of the 
origin and development of style in art gen- 
erally. 


The creative arts, like every other activity 








SILVER VASE, ANCIENT CHALDEAN ART, IN THE 
LOUVRE MUSEUM 


in human culture, are subject to the changes 
of times, the height and depth of progress. 
We may also describe art as eternal and 
imperishable, answering as it does, a human 
requirement which, while it may find ex- 


a a 
.% 


pression in varying degrees of intensity, 


must be regarded as inborn with and dis- 


tinctive of humanity. 

Among the classes of people living in a 
state of nature, the beginning or the earliest 
manifestations of artistic tendencies can 
readily be followed. We find them in the 
colored feather decorations, in coral and 
shell chains, in tattooing, in music and in 
dancing. 

As a rule, however, what we recognize as 
art occurs only with a certain degree of 
general culture, after certain necessary 
technical discoveries have been made. Based 
on historical observation, it may be stated 
that a definite progress can be noted in the 
different relations of creative art. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and the minor 
arts, do not simultaneously attain the height 
of their development; rather, architecture 
goes first, taking the other arts, to speak 
in an ornamental sense, under its wing. 

The word “style” is derived from the 
Latin stilus—the pointed instrument with 
which the scribe scratched the writing on 
the soft wax of the tablet. The expression 
was next applied to the individual forma- 
tion of the written characters, and sub- 
sequently to the manner of expression pe- 
culiar to the person. In art, the word has 
its special significance. It is employed, in 
speaking of the method of representation of 
entire schools and epochs, as well as that of 
different artists. Especially, however, under 
the expressions, knowledge of style or his- 
tory of style, is meant the representation of 
those epochs in art history that were dis- 
tinguished, one from another, by certain 
notable characteristics. Thus we speak of 
an antique style, of a Romanesque and a 
Gothic style, of the Renaissance, the Ba- 
roque, Rococo and Empire styles. 

The division according to the different 
periods has been undertaken with a certain 
unconcernedness as to the consistence of 
works of art. The antique style, the art of 
the Greeks and Romans, is limited only by 
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its chronological disappearance, which was  namentations. The German “Zopf” (“per- denotes the pedantic and anti-natural, the 
quite approximately determined by the first uke”) and “Biedermeier” styles are per- latter is based on a certain pharisaical pro- 
year of the Christian era. Outside of the  fectly plain as to their origin. The first fession of simplicity. 

It is the writer’s purpose to present 
briefly and in plain language the features 
that distinguish the various styles of art 
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, a ‘oee SS _~ and the reasons for them, in chronological 
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1, y) 3 Ph y ZA i ! We may preface our story with the state- 
| | ment that art, with the human being, from 
the earliest times, has been instinctive. Its 
earliest manifestations were in the adorn- 
ment of the person and of the dwelling and 
in rendering more attractive and more con- 
ee ff = venient for utilization the utensils, imple- 
ES |. CARI. ments, etc., in every-day use. True art, we 
| IRAN I, may state, from the beginning goes hand in 
hand with usefulness ; the overloading of an 
implement or a vessel with decoration is 
not art, but changing its form to make it 
at once better adapted for the purpose for 
which it is employed and more attractive to 
the eye, is art in its best and most practical 
sense. 

Endeavor is made to present illustrations 
in connection with this article, but it must 
be borne in mind that there are very few 
specimens still in existence that show a cer- 
tain style in absolute purity, since the styles 
of the various periods were evolved grad- 
ually and often merged into each other. 
Also there are few masterpieces of the gold 
and silversmiths’ art of former centuries 
A that have not been illustrated in the Jewer- 

> ERS’ CIRCULAR at one time or another. 


Prehistoric Art 

Art in the form above indicated was de- 
veloped in the earliest ages—fragments of 
pottery found in the abodes of cave-dwell- 
ers, the date of whose existence is so re- 
mote as to be merely a matter of conjec- 
ture—display efforts at decoration and re- 
finement of form. Almost without excep- 


EXAMPLES OF EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT FROM SPELTZ’S “STYLE OF ORNAMENT” tion the style of ornamentation dating from 
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Byzantine style, from about 320 A. D., | ic 
the entire period, from about the year 900, 
may be regarded as darkest Africa for style Slealraleall 
development. Only then, the early Chris- aw Bifelfesfel 
tian art, the Langobardian and Carlovingian 
arts, made their appearance. The period 
from about 900 to 1200 is regarded as that 
of the Romanesque style; from about 1200 S = 
to 1500 the Gothic. The 16th century in- YAS Q'S 
cludes the Renaissance, in the 17th the 
Baroque was in vogue, to be succeeded 
later by the Rococo, which was super- . 
seded, toward the end of the century, by the ¢ » 
classic Louis XVI and Empire styles. AY, 
The selection of the names of the styles (J 
has been just as unfortunate: they are in % 
part terms of ridicule, in part misleading. 
The antique and the Romanesque are the 
most appropriate, although the Roman- 
esque seems to indicate exclusively the art 
of the Romanesque people, which is ap- 
plicable only to architecture. The name 
Gothic originated in a term of contempt, 
uttered by an. Italian, and is equivalent to 
barbarian. Renaissance (renascimento dell’ 
antiquita) signifies quite briefly the rein- 
carnation of the art of antiquity. Baroque 
was employed as a designation for certain 
misshapen and unnaturally formed pearls; 
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have been advanced. It is probably con- 


nected with “rocail” and signifies the shell- 
shape so frequently found in the rococo or- CHARACTERISTIC STYLES OF GREEK ORNAMENT 
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recovered from the ruins of temples, tombs belongs to this period of antiquity, and we 
and dwellings by inodern archeologists. note as among its characteristic features 
The art of Babylon and Assyria likewise the winged globe, the mysterious tree, the 


this period is geometric in style; only in 
few instances are attempts made to repro- 
duce the forms of plants, animals, etc. Ex- 


cept for special purposes, there is compar- ae 
atively little demand for this prehistoric Sie 
style,” as it is termed, mainly owing to the Me cnn | 


. _ ° e tg So: H \ A "Gore , 
limited knowledge of its beauties. Occa- eee (oe 
sionally, however, it forms the basis for wae hioet FPA sah 
quaint ornaments and decorations for spe- 
cific purposes. . . | 

Some exceedingly interesting specimens 
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norance and cupidity of their discoverers 
they have been carefully preserved in mu- 
seums, in collections. Occasionally some 
“motif” is discovered in these “finds,” the 
beauty or originality of which appeals to 
popular taste, and it is revived and modi- 
fed. The recent widespread use and popu- 
larity of the “swastika”—the origin of 
which is lost in the hoariest antiquity—may 
be quoted as an instance, as also the winged 
disc and scarab of Egyptian origin. But 
this brings us into another period, which 
includes the art of Egypt, of Babylon and 
Assyria, and which we distinguish as 


The Art of Antiquity 

In Egypt we find a regular and orderly 
system of artistic delineation, by the em- 
ployment of which the Egyptians have re- 
corded, for the information of later gen- 
erations, a comprehensive and comprehen- 
sible pictare of the life of that period. 
Egyptian art dealt with things as they were, 
with the human figure, its dress and adorn- 
ment, the animal and vegetable life of the 
times. Decorations on their jewels and 
precious metal work were largely based on 
the lotus flower, the lily, the date palm and 
the reed, and these, in various forms, may 
be recognized also in their architecture, in 
the patterns woven and stained in their 
textiles as well as in their work in the pre- 
cious metals and jewelry, some wonderfully 
preserved specimens of which have been EXAMPLES OF GREEK 





ART FROM SPELTZ’S “STYLE OF ORNAMENT” 





winged bull and the lion, frequently re- 
peated in ornamentation inspired by Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian art. The costumes and 
peculiar coiffure of the figures are also 
characteristic. 

Persian art followed quite closely in the 
footsteps of the Egyptian development, but 
when Alexander the Great overthrew the 
Persian empire, the art of Greece became 
supreme throughout western Asia, tempered 
to some extent, it must be admitted, by the 
Oriental style. Prior to this period, how- 
ever, possibly 2,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era, the Phoenicians, who commercially 
dominated the Mediterranean countries, 
had an art of their own, a composite style, 
in which Assyrian, Persian and Egyptian 
influences are plainly to be seen. The prin- 
cipal remnants of this civilization, apart 
from structural ruins in northern Africa, 
are jewels, and some of them—ear-rings, 
pendants, finger-rings, etc.—d-.splay artistic 
taste and manual skill of the highest order, 
although lacking in a distinctive style of 
their own. 

We will now pass on to the acknowledged 
period styles of European art. In each case, 
besides other illustrations, a characteristic 
rosette is shown, this being a form of orna- 
ment which occurs quite frequently, and by 
reason of its peculiar design—borrowed 




















GRAECO-ROMAN ORNAMENTATION 
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mostly from the vegetable kingdom—and 
its plastic treatment, is adapted to present 
a good picture of the prevalent features of 
each style. 


Grecian Art 
The specimens of ancient Grecian jewelry 
art recovered from the sites of the cities 
of this particularly artistic people, and from 


THE FAMOUS NIKOPOL VASE FOUND AT NIKOPOL AND LATER PRESERVED IN 
HERMITAGE, PETROGRAD, RUSSIA. 


OF THE 


other localities in which their culture pre- 
vailed—and they are quite numerous and in 
excellent preservation—reveal quite plainly 
the Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian influ- 
ence, except in the selection of subjects and 
the natural treatment of the figures. Greek 
artificers, moreover, excelled in the finer 
geometrical patterns, in fine filigree work 
and similar delicate productions of an ad- 
vanced civilization. The purity and grace 
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of form that characterized Greek architec- 
ture was reflected in the productions of 
their workers in precious metals, and prom- 
inent modern jewelers have not considered 
it derogatory to their good taste to follow 
meritorious Greek features in designs for 
necklets, pendants, tiaras, ear-rings, etc. 

Of larger silver and gold work, such as 


THE MUSEUM 
GREEK ART OF ABOUT 400 B. C. 


vessels and similar productions fashioned 
by the Greek metal smiths, very little has 
been preserved to us. Outside of the splen- 
did “Nikopol” vase, with representations of 
the catching and taming of wild horses, 
found near Jekatherinslaw and for many 
years preserved at the Hermitage Museum 
in Petrograd, there is hardly any piece in 
existence that can be called an authentic ex- 
ample of Greek workmanship. An illustra- 
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tion of this vase appears below. We 
may also find Greek art in some of the 
specimens in the antique Roman silver 
treasures of Boscoreale Hildesheim, etc 
which may have been executed by imported 
Greek workmen. 

In the Greek rosette we note in a free 
clear arrangement, repeated regularly Sane 





THE GREEK ROSETTE 


times, the nine leaved palmetto alternating 
with the lily having three petals. 


Roman Art 


From Greece the supremacy in art mat- 
ters passed about 146 B. C. to Rome, prior 
to which period the Romans had found mo- 
tives and inspiration for their. art in Etru- 
ria, being too much occupied in military and 
political affairs to develop an art of their 
own. With the increasing wealth and love 
of luxury that prevailed in the Rome of the 
Imperial period, a demand for art and artis- 
tic objects arose which was met by a com- 
bination of Greek and Etruscan styies, to 
which the Roman artists and artisans im- 
parted a vigor and opulence characteristic 
of the people. 

In their metal work, as in their architec- 





GREEK WINE JUG FROM THE BOSCOREALE 
TREASURE 
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ture, they display a liking for a wealth of 
ornamentation in which the human form, 
complex geometrical designs, the fauna and 
fora of the period, current historical events 
and the abundant legend of her picturesque 
pantheism alike find employment. In the 
eyined cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the homes of the luxurious rich of Rome, 
plentiful evidence of the high state of per- 
fection to which work in the precious 
metals had been brought has been found, 
and the specimens of silverware and jew- 
elry there recovered have frequently served 





THE ROMAN ROSETTE 


as models or furnished suggestions for 
artists of later years. 

The Roman rosette shows a fuller, more 
bulky and richer treatment. Here the acan- 
thus leaf in the form characteristic of this 
period is fashioned more roundly ornate 
and softer than in the Greek rosette. 


Byzantine Art 

From the year 300, when the decadence of 
the great Roman Empire had fairly set in, 
lasting for a little over 600 years, Byzantine 
art was supreme in Europe. The classic 
forms and ornamentation that had at first 
characterized the Roman style had become 
debased in a striving for mere ostentatious 
luxury; the Byzantine, with its bold use of 
gold and color, took its place and unques- 
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tionably exercised a powerful influence in 
European art. The Byzantine artists ex- 
celled in carving and fine-wrought metal 
work, their style being flat and incised, with 
a plentiful use of bright colors, mosaics, 
enamel and niello work on their gold and 
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ably to the goldsmith’s art. The wealth 
and splendor of the style was not lost on 
the churchmen and in ecclesiastical vessels, 
furniture and decorations some of the most 
splendid specimens of Romanesque work in 
the precious metals are in existence today. 





SILVER DRINKING CUP OF THE GREEK SCHOOL 


silver, a sharp contrast to the bold relief 
work that characterized Roman art. 

The stiffness and conventional attitude of 
the human figure, so different to the free 
vigor of the Roman style, is noticeable in 
all their work. In their jewelry they em- 
ployed precious stones, mosaic and enamel 
liberally in place of the more severe clas- 
sical relief work. Their architecture and 
their artistic metal productions still exer- 
cise an influence on modern styles and was 
unquestionably felt during the succeeding 
period. 

This is the only style for which we have 
been unable to find a characteristic rosette. 


The Romanesque Style 
A combination of the massive Roman 
with the more airy Byzantine styles, for 
this reason sometimes designated “Italo- 
Byzantine,” in its form and richness of 
coloring the Romanesque lent itself admir- 





ROMAN CANTHARUS FROM THE HILDESHEIM TREASURE 


They retain, however, in many instances, 
the oriental characteristics that made this 
style such a decided departure from the 
classic Roman. Two specimens of artistic 
Ecclesiastical gold and silver work in Ro- 
manesque style are illustrated on page 105. 

The Romanesque influence in art pre- 
vailed stronger in some countries than 
others, those in which the power and 
wealth of the Church were greatest being 
notably strongholds of Romanesque art— 
France and Spain, for instance. About 1250 
it was displaced and very generally suc- 
ceeded by the style that enjoyed for the 
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BYZANTINE. RELIQUARY COVER IN REPOUSSE 
SILVER 


longest period the greatest artistic and pop- 
ular favor, viz., the Gothic. 

The rosette taken from Romanesque art 
is clearly and vigorously fashioned, the 
leaves used being strictly conventionalized. 
The center-piece, consisting of four prin- 
cipal and four supplementary leaves, lies on 
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a square set on end and is surrounded by 





ROMANESQUE ROSETTE 


a border consisting of forget-me-not ro- 
settes, as shown in the cut above. 


The Gothic Style 


Even a more drastic transformation than 
from the Roman to the Byzantine, with the 
introduction and adoption of the Gothic 
style, form and ornament alike underwent a 
complete change. The name was said to 
have been given to it in derision by an artist 
who assigned to it a place in art about 
equivalent to that occupied by the Goths in 
civilization, and Gothic it became. Its basis 
is said to have been the shapes resulting 
from the bending together of the boughs of 
trees, by primitive peoples in forming their 
woodland homes and temples, the pointed 
form of the opening, the high peaked roofs, 
even the capitals to the columns being rem- 
iniscent of its arboreal origin. 

Be this as it may, the beautiful shapes 
and elaborate decorative effects the style 
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were beautifully reproduced in metal, while 
the turrets, the columns, the buttresses, pin- 
nacles, ridge ornaments, chapitess with 
crumpled leaves, open-work and pierced 
tracery, niches and baldachins for figures, 
familiar in the goldsmith’s work of the 
period, are all pure Gothic in style. 

Even in the sacred vessels they produced 
at this time the silversmiths followed Gothic 
lines almost exclusively. Take, for in- 
stance, the monstrances made at this’ period, 
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POMANESQUE CHALICE 


with their minute reproductions of Gothic 
towers and spires; the altar vessels, notably 
the chalices, with their large, ornate knops. 
body bosseted and foliated, fluted stem and 
bosseted foot every feature Gothic, while 
the effect as a whole harmonized exquisitely 
with the towering Gothic reredos and fronts 
of the altar. (See also illustration on page 
105.) 
The carried his 


silversmith, moreover, 
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BYZANTINE STYLE GOLDEN ALTAR FRONT, ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, VENICE 


made possible, provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an escape from the previously 
dominant formal classical style, which 
artists, architects and artisans were prompt 
to avail themselves of. Nor was it long be- 
fore Gothic style in architecture came to 
dominate the work of the silversmith. The 
silver and gold work of this period displays 
all the Gothic architectural elements, the 
stone tracery of its mullioned openings 


predilection for the Gothic style into his 
secular trade, and the elaborate drinking 
vessels that graced the board of the noble 
or the banquet hall of the trade guild, or 
that shone resplendent on the buffet of the 
merchant prince, were in the main Gothic 
in their bosseted and foliated ornamenta- 
tion, quaint figure work and elaborate de- 
sign. The grape cup, made to represent a 
bunch of grapes, was only an elaboration 
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of the Gothic boss decoration, each grape 
being a separate boss, cup and cover being 
continuous and the stem representing a 





BYZANTINE COMMUNION PLATE 


sturdy vine, surrounded perhaps with a 
group of vintners. The style and general 
effect were plainly Gothic. 

















WINE CAN, GOTHIC STYLE 


In the Gothic rosette we find the maple 
leaf with the ring-like intertwined branch 
treated in a naturalistic manner. 





GOTHIC ROSETTE 


A movement on the part of artists in 
high standing towards the revival of the 
classical styles of art in connection with the 
all-dominating Gothic and _ still existent 
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Byzantine, led up to the period known as 


the 
Renaissance 
The Renaissance, which began in Italy 
with the 15th century, practically revolu- 
tionized European art in its every branch, 
but in none more completely than in the 

















SILVER JUG IN PURE GOTHIC STYLE 


precious metal industries. Based on the 
remains of the Roman style, with which 
some of the distinctive features of the 
Gothic, especially the bosses and open foli- 
ate work, the free rendering of the human 
characteristic of Greek art and the Byzan- 
tine opulence of color and use of precious 
stones, enamel, etc., were combined, it 
opened up a hitherto untrodden field to the 


THE 
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artistic genius of the worker in precious 
metals. Ingenious in conception, choice 
in material, lavish in ornamentation 
and workmanlike in execution, the pro- 
ductions of the masters of this pe- 
riod, each following a style peculiarly his 
own, have never been surpassed. Permit- 
ting the widest scope in subject, the renais- 
sance pressed into its service every type 
of form and figure yielded by nature or 











GOLD OSTENSORIUM, GOTHIC STYLE WORK OF 
THE 16TH CENTURY. 


the imagination. In the hands of the mas- 
ter, no conception was too bold and a veri- 
table rebirth of art occurred during this 
period. Released bv the activities of the 
great religious reformers of these times 
































CHARACTERISTIC ORNAMENT OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
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from ecclesiastical domination, artists sub- 
stitued for saints and churchmen the deities 
and celebrities of mythology and fable, and 
the artists of the times fairly revelled in 




















GOTHIC STYLE GOBLET, 1530, FROM THE LUNE- 
BURG TREASURE 


their freedom from churchly dictation as to 
the character and subject of their work. 
In Italy particularly, covering the period 
from 1420 to 1650, renaissance art and ar- 
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GORGEOUS SILVER MUG, RENAISSANCE STYLE 


chitecture flourished and the best produc- 
tions display in their elaborate ornamenta- 
tion their freedom of design, the real influ- 
ence of the renaissance, 

The renaissance in Germany covered the 
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period from about 1520 to 1620 and assumed 
a more substantial and dignified, though no 
less elegant form, as will readily be appar- 
ent from the works of art, buildings, etc., 
dating from that period. This was the 
style that dominated the best productions 
of the famous master silversmiths of Nur- 


- 





the English were wedded to their Gothic and 
Tudor styles, and for a long time the Eng- 
lish renaissance assumed the form of clas- 
sical modifications of those styles, which, 
under the name of Elizabethan, were fol- 
lowed in the design of many famous Eng- 
lish public and residence structures. 


JEWELRY OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


emberg, Augsburg and Munich and dictated 
the subjects chosen by Wenzel Jamnitzer 
and his colleagues. Unlike some of those 
favored by Benvenuto Cellini and his com- 
peers, they were, as a rule, entirely unob- 
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THE FAMOUS AGLEY CUP, EXAMPLE OF GERMAN 
RENAISSANCE 


jectionable from the standpoint of pro- 
priety, that is the subjects would not be 
considered lewd today. 

The renaissance movement, in the mean- 
time, had found its way to England, and pre- 
vailed in that country from 1520 to 1620. But 





Some years later, as a result of the pres- 
ence and activity of Italian and other con- 
tinental artists and architects, England 
adopted a form of renaissance in which 
the classical features were much more pro- 
nounced and which was subsequently ad- 
vanced to a high degree of perfection in the 
period from 1610 to 1710. This was the 
style mostly followed by Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wrenn and other famous Eng- 
lish architects, by whom during the period 
in question, some of Britain’s finest build- 
ings were planned and erected. 

The silverware, jewelry and metal work 
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dating from these times bears the impress 
of this style and is much prized by col. 
lectors and as heirlooms, on account of its 
purely classical design and massive solidity, 
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RENAISSANCE CUP 


Very little remains of the most beautiful 
of the secular productions of this period— 
the work of the Florentine, the Roman and 
other famous Italian schools, in which Ben- 





RENAISSANCE JEWELRY IN THE FLORENCE MUSEUM 
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ellini was the leader. Created and 
the instance of the petty Ital- 
of that age, they were pretty 
cleaned up in the course of the 
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sion of ornamentation, in which elaborate 
foliate work, beautiful figures, graceful re- 
productions of fauna and flora were em- 
bodied with marvellous taste, in spite of 





LATE FRENCH RENAISSANCE SILVER WoRK, 1610-1643 


wars of rapine and pillage they waged 
against each other, or were consigned to 
the melting pot to furnish the means for 
their prosecution and supply the income so 
lavishly disbursed in the riotous living of 
the times. Even Cellini, the creator of so 
many masterpieces in the precious metals of 





SILVER PITCHER, DUTCH RENAISSANCE 


Italian renaissance style, is authentically 
represented by but few pieces. 

But what superb pieces these are. Tak- 
ing the severely simple classical vessel, 
without altering the grace of its outline, 
these masters of decorative art of the 
renaissance period loaded it with a profu- 





what looked like an over-profusion of em- 
bellishment. And not only the precious 
metals but precious and _ semi-precious 
stones were used by these wonder-workers 





RENAISSANCE ROSETTE 
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as vehicles for the display of their taste 
and skill. The specimens of rock crystal, 
lapis-lazuli, malachite, coral, etc., engraved 
and in artistic gold settings, dating from 
this period, are unequalled in beauty of 
design and workmanship. 

The basis of the renaissance conceptions 
is usually the leaf in some form, worked 
into complex and beautiful designs with 











GERMAN RENAISSANCE 


graceful tendrils, which in some of the 
work were combined with human and ani- 
mal forms, to complete a marvellously at- 
tractive and usually symbolically represen- 
tative subject. At a later date the work 
became more purely and copiously orna- 
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FAMOUS SILVER SALT CELLAR OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
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mental, gradually merging into the succeed- 
ing baroque and rococo styles, which were, 
to all intents and purposes, elaborations and 


amplifications of the late renaissance. 
The renaissance rosette employs 


together with the acanthus leaf. (Page 101.) 


The Baroque Style (Louis XIV) 


At the invitation of Louis XIII, some of 
the most famous of the Italian renaissance 





CLOCK IN STYLE OF LOUIS XV 

artists, including Cellini, were induced to 
visit France, for the purpose of introducing 
the new style in that country. With the ex- 
ception of Cellini, who devoted his time 
mainly to the production of fine specimens 
of art metal work under the personal pat- 
ronage and protection of the King, and who 





BAROQUE ROSETTE 


produced there the famous salt cellar now 
in the Hapsburg collection at Vienna, the 
attention of the party was bestowed chiefly 
on architectural, works. The baroque 
style, which cameinto vogue under Louis 
XIV, was the direct result of their labors. 
The name, originally applied to a mis- 
shapen pearl from which some grotesque 
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the 
simple volutes in symmetrical arrangement 





object was usually produced, was subse- 
quently employed to distinguish lavishly in- 
congruous and formless styles of decora- 
The characteristic of the baroque 
style, if it can be said to possess any dis- 
tinctive features, is the extravagant use of 
bouquets, 


tion. 


flowers in separate blossoms, 

















A BAROQUE VASE 

garlands and sprays. In porcelain, these 
flowers were given their natural tints and 
a riot of color was the result; in metal 
work, relief only was relied on to produce 
the desired effect, and some of the flowers 
of the masters of this style, in high relief, 
were superb specimens of repoussé work. 
The figure work, for the most part pompous 
and exaggerated representations of classical 











VASE, 


LOUIS XVI STYLE 

subjects, often included such genre objects 
as peasants and workmen with the imple- 
ments of their occupation, gross wine-bib- 
bers, fools in motley, caricatures of priestly 
characters; plump infant forms nestling 
among the blossoms or peeping from among 
them were also favored by baroque style 
artists. The supporters of the bowl, in 


drinking vessels, usually took the form of 
tritons, mermaids or nymphs, sometimes 
grape-laden baskets, 


vintners with cooks 
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with saucepans, beggars with baskets and 
artisans with their tools. Even street mu 
sicians with their instruments were 


in- 
cluded. Ancient and valuable coins and 
medals were often incorporated in baroque 
designs, and some rare numismatic speci- 


mens have been obtained from articles thus 

decorated in the museums and collections 
In the realm of ecclesiastical art the influ- 

ence of the baroque style was plainly felt. 





18TH CENTURY WORK OF DINGLINGER 

Altar utensils, altar pieces, etc., all dis- 
played, in dimensions and exuberance of 
decoration, its effect. In the monstrance, 
for instance, in place of the old-time Gothic 
shrine, a blazing sun appeared, in the center 
of which was the lunette for the reception 








LOUIS XVI ROSETTE 


of the sacred host; from this the rays of gold 
spread out, and between them were inter- 
woven all kinds of figures and flowers. In 
order that the monstrance should not be too 
heavy for the celebrating priest to elevate, 
the work was all repoussé in the thinnest of 
plate, but the liberal introduction of precious 
stones kept the intrinsic value fully up to 
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the limit. The best specimens of baroque 
workmanship come down to us from the 
eriod of Louis XIV, but as this was not 


-onspicuously a religious period they are 


mos 


tly secular in character and constitute 


VASE, CHALICE AND CIBORIUM, LOUIS XIV 
an excellent and lasting record of the gay 
and luxurious life at the court of Le Grand 
Monarque. 

The baroque rosette (page 102) 
volutes like that of the renaissance, 


treats them more independently. 


The Rococo Style (Louis XV) 
XV 


shows 
but 


During the reign of Louis there 


STYLE, 





LOUIS XVI CLOCK 
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developed, ostensibly as a form of the ren- 
aissance, a style first known as “rocaille” 
(a shell) and later as Rococo. This shows 
shells, with a profusion of flowers and gar- 
lands forming the motifs for the style. The 





FROM THE NOTRE DAME TREASURE 








JARDINIERE, LOUIS XVI STYLE 
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figures, in their Watteau costumes, pictur- 
ing the gayly attired courtiers and nobles of 
the period. 


It is only proper to state that 
while both Baroque and Rococo formed 
the basis for some very fine specimens of 
workmanship in precious metals, as well 


as in porcelains, etc., neither should rightly 


be classed as successors to or products of 
the renaissance, but as resulting from the 


CANDELABRUM, LOUIS XVI STYLE, COMMEM- 
ORATING INDEPENDENCE OF THE U. S. 


opportunity the renaissance offered by rev- 
olutionizing art styles and methods, for the 
introduction of new styles. 

Some artists consider the terms baroque 
and rococo as practically interchangeable 
but this is an error as all admit that the 
repellent features of the baroque do not 
appear in the rococo. 

In the Rococo rosette the curved line 





CASKET OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 1/TH CENTURY WORK PRESERVED AT THE LOUVRE 
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reigns exclusively. The ground shows the 
characteristic net-form. 
Style of Louis XVI 
During the period from 1774 to 1790 
Baroque and Rococo were superseded by 


of the famous artist David to perpetuate it, 
it had but a short existence, having lost all 
the characteristics at which its august orig- 
inator and advocate, Napoleon I, aimed. 
Under Napoleon III an attempt was made 














JARDINIERE IN LOUIS XVI STYLE 


what is known as the style of Louis XVI 
(Louis Seize). It was marked by a sudden 
return to the classic simplicity of Grecian 
art or what was represented as Grecian art, 
and had no appreciable effect on the pre- 
cious metals industry. The long drawn out 
acanthus leaves adorned with fruit are 
spirally bent in the Louis XVI rosette. 
(See cut page 102.) 


The Empire Style 
In the Empire style, which followed the 
reign of Louis XVI, under Napoleon, a 





EMPIRE STYLE IN BERLIN PORCELAIN 


complete return to classical forms was at- 
tempted, but so overburdened with deco- 
rative frivolities that, in spite of the efforts 


to revive the Empire style in art, dress and 
furniture, but it met with ignominious fail- 
ure. 

The Empire rosette makes a lean impres- 
sion. Especially noteworthy is the branch 





EMPIRE ROSETTE 


in the form of a thin circle, to which are 
attached vine leaves with fruit. 
Victorian 
There remains only to be mentioned the 
substantial but somewhat severe modifica- 
tion of the classic Gothic, in which many « f 
the features of the Italian Gothic were em- 
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bodied under the title of Victorian and 
which prevailed in Great Britain during the 
earlier part of the reign of the queen of 
that name. It was distinguished by the 
employment, for decorative Purposes, of 
colored marbles and its influence extended 
to other arts, including those of the silver- 
smith and jeweler. As a distinct Style it 
may be said to have had but a brief exist. 
ence, although many notable buildings jn 
what is known as early Victorian, are in 
existence in Great Britain. 

Finally, it is only proper to mention the 
Biedermeyer style, prevalent in some Parts 
of Germany early in the 19th century, and 
which was characterized by substantial con- 
struction, but accompanied by the most 

















LOUIS XVI CLOCK 


primitive and unattractive simplicity of 
which an ostentatious display was made and 
for which special merit was claimed. 








Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Hopkins, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., celebrated their 50th wedding anni- 
versary a short time ago. They were mar- 
ried Dec. 31, 1867, in Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Mr. Hopkins began in the jewelry trade 
with Graham & Gaylord in July, 1865. 
Later he was with L. O. Dunning and be- 
gan in business for himself May 1, 1869. 
Only one other business man in Penn Yan 
has been in business for himself longer than 
has Mr. Hopkins. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins 
have been receiving the congratulations of 
their many friends. 
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The Significance of Jewelry 











HE jeweler, from long familiarity with 

his wares, loses some of that sense of 
perspective regarding his merchandise 
which in the layman 1s usually more acute. 
That is to say, his traffic in it as a com- 
modity has made it a mere prosaic item of 
commerce from which he obtains a liveli- 
hood. Now, to correct this view and to 
alter his attitude toward his wares requires 
some enlivening of the imagination, and 
perhaps some of the enthusiasm of the ama- 
teur and student toward a craft teeming 
with interest. . 

Jewelry, apart from its interest as a prod- 
uct of art, possesses other characteristics. 
Indeed, it is probable that the earliest forms 
of jewelry were of a symbolic nature in- 
stead of one purely ornamental, for this 
symbolism is a strong attribute of the mind 
‘of primitive peoples. The cylinder seal of 
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RELIOQUARY : ROMANESOUE STYLE. 


(SEE PAGE 97.) 


the Assyrians. the scarab of the Egyptians 
and many other well-known emblematic 
forms of the ancients point to such certain 
conclusions. The mythology of most of the 
early races of civilization has constantly 
found expression in jewelry, and the dis- 
coveries of archaeology have furnished nu- 
merous evidences thereof. It is only among 
the Greeks, in whom the aesthetic predomi- 
nated, that the emblematic is absent and 
pure ornament is the basis of design in 
jewelry. 

As representative of power, jewelry was 
then, and continued to be for centuries, a 
symbol, Pharaoh, when he appointed the 
first and most retiowned “food controller,” 
Joseph, gave him the ring from off his 
finger as an earnest of the royal decree, and 
among some of the ancients only the ruling 
classes were permitted to wear certain 
types of ornament, so we may go back to 
very early periods indeed to find jewelry as 
insignia of rank. 

During the succeeding ages jewelry still 


retained, in a large measure, its symbolic 
meaning; indeed, there are those among 
the moderns who maintain that its raison 
d etre is only valid on that account, but their 
numbers are not increasing. Emblematic of 

















RELIOUARY RENAISSANCE STYLE. 
(SEE TEXT ON PAGES 99 TO 101.) 


spiritual power we have the ecclesiastic 
rings of the Middle Ages, the popes’ rings 
and the bishops’ rings, and then the crosses 
of the devout; and, of temporal power, the 

















ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN ROMANESQUE STYLE. 
(SEE TEXT ON PAGE 97.) 


signet rings of monarchs and princes and 
the innumerable medallions, orders, etc., be- 
stowed for service to the crown. Aside from 
these, we have talismanic jewelry, lucky 


stones, charms, magic and healing rings, and 
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all the innumerable fetiches of legend and 
folk lore. 

How curious some of those old legends 
were! The “Ring of Gyges,” for instance, 
told of by Plato; that miraculous circlet 
which rendered its wearer invisible, and 
consequently invincible to his enemies; and 
countless other old wives’ tales of jewels 
sinister and beneficent. Then there are the 
tokens of betrothal and of marriage, the 
Gimmel rings, posy rings, and myriad other 
objects of adornment with occult meanings. 

Must not such a review of the history of 
jewelry stimulate the modern worker in the 
calling to unwonted reflections on its part, 
on its romance, mysticism and significance 
as a factor in the evolution of the human 
race? Can an architect familiar with the 
great monuments and temples of history 
build a house with only the thought of a 
roofed enclosure? Must not some sense of 
the earlier meaning of his great predeces- 
sors filter into his own work and give it, 
in however small degree, a meaning, too? 
And so the history and lore of jewelry, its 
intimate personal relation, give it an interest 
that the jeweler would do well to cultivate. 
Even so commonplace an object as a fra- 
ternity pin, if studied for its symbolism, un- 

















TABERNACLE GOTHIC STYLE. 


folds volumes of unexpected lore; the senti- 
ments it represents as old as mankind itself. 

Such a wealth of lore, associations and 
tradition must give the reflective mind an 
interest in jewelry beyond its immediate 
function as an ornament, and add greatly 
to the ancient esteem in which it was held. 
It must lift it from the ruck of the common- 
place and invest it with a historic interest 
valuable to a craft that should not be en- 
tirely commercialized. This possibility of 
investing it with the aura of mythology, 
tradition and legend has had, and must 
have, great value to the designer and 
craftsman and all those to whom the pro- 
duction of jewelry is more than a mechan- 
ical process. A knowledge of its history in 
these respects must lend a refining influence 
to those engaged in the jeweler’s calling and 
increase the respect of the lay public for 
the trade in general. To dignify his voca- 
tion by a constant insistence upon its aes- 
thetic and sentimental importance should be 
the jeweler’s aim. 
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A Forecast of the New Jewelry Styles| 


for 1918 


By Isabelle M. Archer 
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6¢PQIGHT about, face!” is the order of 
the day, and “Company, attention!” 
might be added, for undivided attention is 
certainly needed if the present unparalleled 
conditions of this year are to be met and 
conquered. 
Scarcity of materials is the present big 
conundrum, and there is not a sign of even 
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with whole-hearted patriotism, “We _ will 
absolutely eliminate platinum from _ the 
making of all heavy articles wherein a 
quantity has formerly been used, and we 
guarantee to save one-sixth to one-fourth 
of the amount on all other pieces.” And 
now comes a remarkable and unsolicited 
offer from a great number of jewelers to 


SOME OF THE NEW NECKLACE PENDANTS SET WITH COLORED GEMS OUTLINED IN GOLD, 


a future definite solution. It is this ques- 
tion every one will be bending all efforts 
to solve for the next few months. 
Suggestions for the cure or at least the 
alleviation of this troublesome absence of 
long familiar materials pour in from all 
sides, and among them are many practical 
ideas. The Government has asked that the 
jewelers mitigate their use of platinum and 
the answer has gone back to Washington 


make other materials entirely replace plat- 
inum. Legislating is made unnecessary 
under these circumstances. Hurrah for 
America’s jewelers! 

You know what they say of Necessity— 
well, this time she has certainly been the 
means of bringing about an entirely new 
jewelry fashion, or rather, many of them, 
for as we look for a substitute for the old 
platinum, many new ideas are ushered in. 
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Gold, perhaps, you think, is a world old 
material, but you would hardly recognize 
the clumsy gold of former years in the ex- 
tremely fine work jewelry manufacturers 
are about to turn out. Greater fineness js 
promised, and according to the designs and 
the jewels planned for the coming year, 
these promises will surely be realized. 

In appearance the finish of this gold work 
is perfect, even although, as is often the 
case, it is more difficult to work than plat- 
inum wire. This gold is tooled exactly as 
its forerunner would have been, and it is 
put to exactly the same use. Open work 
tracery is beautiful in gold, and the newer 
carvings are far more delicate than any- 
thing before attempted. In color it is ex- 
tremely pale for general use, and tinted in 
a great variety of shades where deeper 
color gives added artistic effect. 

With this universal use of gold there is 
another closely allied style brought in. This 
is the utilization of quantities of the colored 
gems. They are cut in all sizes, faceted or 
rounded in en cabochon form, and in the 
new jewels they are sprinkled unsparingly 
over tracery and lacy frames, or massed in 
clusters set in lines and borders, or grouped 
to make the central unit. Sapphires are 
the leaders still with emeralds, rubies and 
amethysts next in popularity, topazes, opals, 
peridots and tourmalines following. 

Color contrasts in the gems and semi- 
precious stones is another result of their 
wider use, and it is not desired now to 
match or even blend the colors, but to 
bring strong contrasts together, relying 
on the connecting gold work to complete 
the harmony. 

Some examples in the newer jewels are 
given in the accompanying illustrations. 
They have been gathered together from 
many sources and represent the general 
plans on which the leading jewelers are 
now working for their output of the com- 
ing year. Throughout the designs there is 
found this greater use of the colored gems 
and semi-precious stones. They dot the 
jewels with spots of brilliant color, or they 
attract attention by their singular grouping. 
and in great numbers of the designs they 
are found in the majority with diamonds 
and pearls, forming the accompaniment in- 
stead of the central motif. This does not 
mean that diamond and pearl combinations 
or that pearls or diamonds alone will not 
be used in the new styles, but in their 
patterns and form they will follow more 
closely former ideas, and so cannot be fore- 
casted as a new output for 1918. 


The New Necklace Patterns 


As always, among jewels the necklaces 
and necklace-pendants are considered the 
most important pieces of jewelry. More 
time is spent on their designing and more 
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tailed in their manuiacture than 


ney en ; 
wi a other single piece, except perhaps 
a the more elaborate tiaras and large dec- 
orations for the coiffure. 


The latest necklaces show a very decided 
turn toward the pendant form. Again 
round necklets anl all circular forms are 
left to the beads and chains, but the true 
necklaces for evening wear are now a mat- 
ter of much pendant and very little true 
necklace. The four patterns in the first 
illustration show this tendency. Sometimes, 
as in the lower center pattern, the pendant 
form is repeated in smaller detail in the 
neck chain, but it is more usual to find 
that strings of pearls or double chains of 


diamonds and ropes of combined diamonds 
with colored gems are the case. 

In the upper design with the cone-shaped 
drops sapphires are used to give the color 
note, and more pearls are used than dia- 
monds in the upper part of the various sec- 
tions. Closely set diamonds make the chain 
work, 

On the right is a jewel of Oriental atmos- 
phere. It is carried out in amethysts, sap- 
phires and rubies on a ground of diamond 
open work tracery. 

The new line-work is seen again in the 
fan-shaped design in emeralds set off in a 
filigree frame mounted with diamonds and 
large pearls. In the jewel on the left again 
appears the cone-shaped motif. Here the 
various colored sapphires ranging from 
deep blue to corn color are used with 
striking effect for the lower half of each 
section, while the top is finished in a froth 
of diamonds and pearls. 











BROOCHES SHOWING 
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The majority of the new necklaces are 
now among the combination jewels, that 
is, they can be transformed into various 
pieces, such as barettes for the hair, 
brooches, bracelets and even earrings. One 
such combination jewel was remarkable in 
the number of its transferable sections. It 
could be worn as a necklace, and in this 
way made a beautiful jewel; divided, part 
of it could still be used as a necklace, while 
two pendants could be detached and used 
as earrings, or with the earrings, but minus 
the necklace the wearer of the jewel could 
still use it as a pair of chain bracelets and 
a fine brooch. Another of these convertible 
jewels is in the form of a tiara. This will 
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NEW ARRANGEMENTS 
make a handsome brooch and _ neckchain, 
and two ornaments for the hair after the 
addition of a pair of detached pins. 

In speaking of these combination jewels 
we must not forget to include also the con- 
vertible finger rings. There are many now 
which can be changed from a single jewel 
to three smaller rings. For these the-cen- 
tral portion is made separately, while above 
and below the main part of the ring two 
other circles and gem-set bezels will slide 
and lock into place. Some think that this 
is a timely invention, but do not credit it 
with being more than a passing fad, but I 
do not think this is the case. The combina- 
tion jewel is a necessity of the moment, but 
it will remain as a permanent worthy addi- 
tion to the list of fine jewels. 


The Brooches for 1918 


Pendant brooches and brooch pendants, 
and then the pendant used on the necklaces 
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are so very much alike that it is hard to 
distinguish between them, and as they fol- 
low exactly the styles of the necklace pen- 
dants shown ir the first illustration, they 
are not here given a department of their 
own. Instead, let us consider the outlook 
for true brooch designs. These jewels also 
will show the greater use of the colored 
gems which will be used in massed forma- 
tion or in separate strips and lines, as 
shown in the designs in the second illus- 
tration. Amethysts form the clusters at 
the extremities with a clear table cut topaz, 
a cross-line of diamonds and a ground of 
pearls as the central part in the breoch de- 
sign at the top of the group. The lines of 


IN THE COLORED GEMS. 


pearls with the overlaid diamond bar is a 
noticeable feature among a great many 
jewels, and it is shown in all jewelry types: 
for the coming year. 

Below this on the right is a filigree 
brooch in diamonds and pearls, with the 
deep toned line-work carried out in alter- 
nate garnets and sea green tourimalines with 
a bar of the tourmalines shading from pale 
rose to deep green as the central gem. Fili- 
gree work is again shown in the brooch 
design to the left, with large oblique cut 
slabs of jade and button shaped opal as the 
central motif. 

Pavé setting is well used in the next brooch 
design. This mosaic-like work is carried 
out in peridots and their pale green counter- 
part olivines, in topazes and citrine quartz, 
making the piece a scintillating and color- 
ful jewel. 

Now, to the right, the circular mountings 
hold sapphires bordered with diamonds, and 
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the one square and two triangle settings in 
the center also hold large diamonds. Across 
from this pattern on the left of the sketch 
is a geometrical pattern, but this time the 
dark colored gems forming the border and 


thickness what they lack in extreme finger 
length. Their size comes, in fact, in quite 
a new departure, for they are as thick as 
they used to be high, and they stand out 
from the finger to an exaggerated degree. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF THE BAR PIN. 


below the brooch with the radiating lines 
is carried out in pearls, diamonds and 
sapphires, and the last pattern shows the 
new use of the filigree border surrounding 
table cut amethysts and peridots. 

In any of these jewels, brooches, neck- 
laces or pendants faceted onyx might be 
used instead of the colored gems, but just 
at present little black is being used. The 
time for the use of black has not yet ar- 
rived in this country, and then when it does 
come onyx, black enamel and jet will be 
seen in more sedate and formal jewels than 
these. 

The Coming Styles in Bar Pins 


The bar pin has developed from a single 
narrow line through many variations in 
size and shape to the modern pin of medium 
length, with the enlarged center and the 
narrowed ends. Examples of these new 
bar pins are given in the third illustration. 
Dark lines and spots of color appear again, 
and for the patterns the geometric plan 
promises to be the most popular. 

Smaller pins, closely resembling the bar 
pin in material and pattern will become 
more general during 1918. They have been 
put on the market to fill a long felt want, 
and the demand for more of this small bar 
pin has hurried the manufacturer into 
making up a great many patterns along 
these lines. Three of these new pins are 
shown in the illustration. Open work forms 
their base, but some are solid, carved and 
set with countersunk gems. 


The New Finger Ring Designs 

The new deep bezeled finger rings form 
an interesting group of jewels. In shape 
these new rings are broad and gemmed far 
around the ring circle. They are minus up- 
right gems. Hardly any perpendicular pat- 
terns are to be seen among the new de- 
signs, but they make up in breadth and 


There is one notable detail to be seen on 
most of the new finger rings, and although 
it is used to a great extent on all the new 
jewels it has become almost universal in 
the finger ring designs. This is the method 
of holding the central gem or group of 
gems in the collet by the means of decora- 
tive detail instead of the former claw or 
circular settings. These mountings are 
made very often in a foliage form. En- 
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twined leaves and stems or conventionalized 
flowers are used directly against the Stone 
to hold it in place. It is an extremely 
artistic method of setting gems, byt of 
course, it entails good workmanship and a 
greater regard for detail than is SOmetimes 
given to gem mounting, but such beautiful 
designs can be developed along these lines 
that it is sure to be more widely used. 

Groups and cluster settings are popular 
in the new finger rings, and in these the 
gem colors are fearlessly combined. Rings 
holding large diamonds or pearls are flecked 
with the brilliant red, blue or green tints 
of the gems, and the long list of semi- 
precious stones is included in the gems with 
which the new finger rings are set. Again 
the absence of black is. prophetic. Let ys 
hope that for a long time it will be con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The little rings in the top row of the 
illustration are typical of the new patterns. 
Their bezels are carved in a raised and 
rounded form, broad in shape and very 
graceful. Few real solitaires are seen 
among them, for where a single large gem 
is used it is invariably flanked on either 
shank with smaller faceted gems, 

In the second row from the top more 
elaborate rings are shown. Again the set- 
tings are finely tooled, and the gems are 
held in place by the new little decorative 
motifs. In the first ring is seen the latest 
development in three-stone rings. In this 
the sides of the bezel may be open work 
or the filigree may be set in solidly with 
very small gems. For the three stones 
there is something newer than the all pearl, 
all diamond—three rubies, or three sap- 
phires, or three emeralds, and this is, of 
course, the red, white and blue of the ruby, 
sapphire and diamond. The patriotic colors 
are used in every jewel and in all of them 
in so many combinations and arrangements 







FINGER RINGS WITH THE NEW DEEP BEZELS. 
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of pattern and material that this particular 
style cannot be encompassed by one short 
forecast. In this three-stone ring design 
the modish color contrast can very well be 
used. A deep green peridot and amethyst 
and a golden brown topaz in the semi- 
precious stones, OF, for the gems, an 
emerald, a canary diamond and a sapphire 
would represent the new idea in harmonious 
contrast. 

The next row of five ring designs show 
settings for opaque stones with transparent 
faceted gems set in the rink shanks. The 
combinations are such as sardonyx and 
emeralds, jade and sapphire or smoked 
amber and brown topaz. The next two 
rings show the blend of the new bezels, and 
they are set, the first with diamonds and 





THE GYPSY CRESCENT IS THE ONLY CONSPICU- 
OUS STYLE IN THE NEW EARRINGS. 


colored gems, and the second with five 
opaque stones and faceted gems in the 
border. The three rings in the last row 
give an idea of the height, or rather depth, 
the new rings attain. The one in the center 
is surely an exaggeration of this form, a 
Pelion on Ossa. 


The Spanish Dancers and the New Gypsy 
Earrings 

With the arrival and the well earned 

popularity of the Spanish dancers, a re- 

flection has been felt in some of the new 
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lets have turned into bangles to suit these 
Spanish ladies. 

In earrings we see the gypsy hoop form, 
four of the designs being given in the illus- 
tration below. At the top is an open-work 
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squares; in fact, in any shape but the disks 
and round forms. 

A favorite decoration for these pendant 
watches is something new in jewelry work 
—an open tracery of gold over a founda- 
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THE NEW 


hoop set with brilliant red coral. One of 
gold with a loose hung baroque pearl swing- 
ing in the center and a silver circle with a 
square medallion, both set with turquoise, 
while gold wire is used for the unique shape 
shown at the bottom. 


Variety Shown in the New Bracelet Designs 


The 1918 brace'ets wili be a combination 
of aii the good designs which nave yone be- 
fore. with an addition ci the deep patterns 
shown in the illustration. These new 
bracelets broaden out into a_ two-inch 
plaque set on a narrow band of flexible 
gem-set chain work. 

Moonstones and opal in pleasing but un- 
usual combination makes the bracelet at 
the top of the cut above. Four ex- 
amples of galouche patterns, two with broad 
plaques and then two of the wide gem-set 
bands, all with flexible mounts, are given 
in the sketch. 


The Latest Designs in Watches 
This year we will see the most necessary 
of jewels, the watch, turned into a jewel 





THE BRACELET WATCH IS STILL A FAVORITE FORM 


jewels as well as in costume modes. With 
black lace scarfs and veils and the high 
headdresses have arrived Spanish brooches 
and new high combs. Fans, too, have taken 
anew lease of life, and some of our brace- 


AMONG FINE JEWELS 


first and only secondly a utilitarian watch. 
Those in the sketch show in what a 
variety of shapes the sautoir and La Val- 
liere watch can be obtained. They come in 
the new cone shape, in triangles and 


BRACELET FOLLOWS THE BANGLE TYPE. 


tion of enamel or semi-precious stones. 
This is very effective and especially hand- 
some when overlaid with gems. Turquoise, 
jade, smoked amber and lapis lazuli are the 
favorite foundations, and a contrast in 
faceted gems is used to decorate the over- 
laid tracery. 

Again, more jewel than watch is the new 
watch bracelet, although, of course, all of 





PENDANT WATCHES IN SAUTOIR AND LA 
VALLIERE MODE 


these are excellent timepieces. The frames 
are bejeweled and enameled, and the brace- 
lets either match the watch case trimming 
or they are formed of braided wire set with 
gems, or they follow the regulation brace- 
lets in their flexible gem mountings. 


The New Material Combinations 
' Gold is not alone in being put to a more 
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by having in your stock a line of our War Service Signet Kings? 
Because of their shape, weight, simplicity and finely executed de- 
signs, there are no more splendid or appropriate rings to be 
purchased. 


They are made of extra heavy 14K green gold, from finely executed 
dies, and around the table or top are the thirteen stars emblematic 
of the birth of democracy in this country, and the principle for 
which we are now at war. 
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severe test by the jewelers. Silver comes 


‘n for its share of the work, and many 


other materials are being utilized now in an 
effort to keep fine jewels within the artistic 


range and still be practical and serviceable. 





Gas 





IN THE NEW COMBINATION OF 
MATERIALS 


SAMPLES 


Gun metal, copper, bronze and some fine 
woods are used, beside the enamels and the 
opaque stones are foundations for some 
verv excellent jewels. In the above and 
the following illustrations are given 


W 
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In the illustration below are given some 
brooches in teak and so-called “Dutch” 
wood. 
they may be gilded, enameled, or lacquered 
after the Japanese fashion. A fire opal is 
set in the first brooch, countersunk for 
safety and framed in a gilded face. Bronze 
sets off the zircon in the brooch below this. 
and in the necklace the gray of the carved 
wooden rings is blended with the blue 
green of its aquamarine. 

A long, narrow piece of carnelian and 
two smaller topazes are set in the brooch 
of lacquer shown on the left, and below this 
is one in gray finish and holding three 
pieces of chrysoprase. Gun metal may be 
substituted for wood in these designs, but 
in England the wood has found a wide 
vogue, and in artistic quality is irreproach- 
able. 

The New Jewelry for Men 


Patriotic jewels head the list of popular 





SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES ARE USED IN THE JEWELS OTHER THAN GOLD PIECES 


some ideas for these combinations in semi- 
precious materials. 

Three rings and a bar pin are shown in 
the cut above. The first ring is set with 
turquoise and jade in silver overlaid on 
bronze. Gold mounting surrounds the 
three tourmalines in the copper ring in the 
center, and copper again overlaid on bronze 


NOT HAT PINS BUT THE 


KNITTING 


NEW 
NEEDLES 


GEM-HEADED 





and set with a piece of jasper makes the 
third ring. An artistic effect is gained in 
the brooch by the use oj lapis lazuli and 
green enamel surrounded by silver mounted 
on a bronze ground. 





pieces for the men. Two rings are shown 
in the illustration which, although very 
popular this year, will not be dropped 


through the coming seasons, but will rather 
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gain in appeal. Scarf pins, cuff links and 
watch fobs have followed these rings in 
popularity with their patriotic insignia, and 
red, white and blue colorings, but beside 




















A DIVERGENCE IS 


SHOWN 
JEWELS FOR MEN 


IN THE POPULAR 


these patriotic jewels there are many at- 
tractive pieces put out for the men, and 
they will continue to be manufactured 
during the coming year. 

Fancy scarf pins, after the style of the 
three in the illustration, will be used. They 
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GREAT VARIETY IS SHOWN IN SHAPES, MATERIALS AND MOUNTS OF THESE BAGS FOR THE 


KNITTING 


UTENSILS 
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arved or formed of filigree wire, and 


are c : : 
he gems and the semi-precious 


set with t 


stones. . 
Watch chains have altered in pattern and 


form, and during 1918 many will be seen 
following the types shown in the sketch. 

Long, narrow links are great favorites. 
These are carved or pierced and generally 
alternate with a plain link in the chain. 

Enameled silver and tooled gold is to be 
used on cuff links and watch fobs as well 
as in finger rings, and a watch fob in en- 
ameled silver is shown in the sketch. 

For evening dress wear, mother-of-pearl 
‘s the leading material for shirt studs and 
yest buttons, and the most correct and 
highly approved patterns are those with the 
small mounting rims and the concave en- 
graved faces. These come in sets with the 
cuff links, studs and buttons matching, but 
it is not necessary, so the best dressers 
say, to have the cuff links match the studs 


and buttons. 
Popular Utility Jewels 


Bags and purses for the women, cigarette 
cases, match holders and cigarette cutters 
for the men, are among the leaders in 
utility jewels. The bags and purses range 
in size from the smallest coin purse, worn 
on a chain or carried in the hand, to huge 
knitting bags, some of which are shown in 
the illustration. The larger bags have 
metal mounts, some in the gate form, others 
mounted in gems or enameled in colors to 
match the bag material. Silk, embroidery, 
beads, suede and fur are among the Spring 
offerings, but for the Summer months 
metal laces, thin silks and embroideries 
promise to be the favorites. 

Knitting needles now match these bags 
in the gem settings of the heads. 

The opaque stones are the favorites for 
these, and they come with jade, turquoise 
or lapis lazuli for the greens and blues, pink 
or red coral, smoked amber and carnelian, 
according to the bag color, and the trans- 
parent stones are used, too. Amethysts, 
tourmalines, topazes and various colored 
quartz are seen mounted as formerly, were 
the hatpin heads in patterns and shapes ac- 
cording to the sketch. 

In all the jewels, from the finest neck- 
laces to the most commonplace article, there 
is the one notable feature, the striving after 
variety in pattern and the overcoming of 
the limited materials. It makes an interest- 
ing jewelry epoch, and one which leading 
jewelers have determined to control. It 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
years modern jewelers have known, one of 
the most taxing years, and finally, we hope, 
one of the most successful years in the 
artistic life of modern iewels. 








Two Mexicans visited Fort & Goodwin, 
Trenton, N. J., recently and asked to see 
some gold rings. They were seen by an 
employee when they slipped rings to their 
pocket, but before they could be pre- 
ven.’ the two men ieft the store. An 
officer was notified and he traced them to 
the Rowe jewelry shop, where they had 
looked at rings and had asked for dia- 
monds. When searched the rings and 
also four lockets and a chain, the Rowe 
property, were found on them, the 
plunder being worth about $75 in all. 
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Is a Manufacturer at the Mercy of 
the Price-Cutter?* 





By Exton J. Bucktey. 


T HIS is particularly a live topic just now. 
For obvious reasons all details which 
would in any way identify the merchandise 
or the persons involved have had to be 
withheld: 


New York. 
“Among other goods we manufacture a 
brand of named , which 








is supposed to retail at 25 cents. For years 
we extensively advertised it as a 25-cent 
seller, but have not done so for about a 
year, owing to a complaint from the retail 
trade. 


“Among our largest retail customers are 
the company, which was form- 
erly a conservative house, but recently got 
in some new blood that believes in going 
ahead on different lines. About six weeks 
ago they took up our brand as a cut-price 
leader any have extensively advertised and 
pushed it at 19 cents. Being well known 
and standard, they have done a big trade 
on it. The brand cost them about 16% 
cents, so that adding overhead they would 
not make an exorbitant profit at 25 cents. 


“The effect of the cut has been very bad 
upon our regular trade. We have had a 
great many complaints from other retailers 
that they could no longer sell at 
a profit, and to satisfy these we cut the 
company off the list about 10 
days ago. They still handle the brand 
and are probably working on their old 
stock. We have no doubt, however, that 
they can get all the stock they want from 
jobbers, and they have notified us that they 
intend to do this and to continue to sell 
it at 19 cents. Moreover, they have given 
us notice that they have asked their at- 
torney for an opinion as to whether they 
cannot sue us for damages because we cut 
them off and refused to sell them even 
though they offered cash in advance or a 
certified check. 

“By reason of what has been going on the 
association last Monday adopted 
resolutions condemning us for selling the 
company, and the secretary even 
takes the position that we are to blame if 
we allow the company to cut the 
brand even if we do not sell them direct. 
The association has some very 
good firms in it, and already they are cur- 
tailing their orders of our goods and tell 
us that they propose to throw our brand 
out entirely just as soon as they can. Is 
this not a boycott? The association takes 
the attitude that we should not only not 
sell the company, but that in 
some way we should prevent them from get- 
ting or cutting our brand even if they buy 
through jobbers. 

“Our regular attorney is absent from his 
office and meanwhile we would esteem it a 
great favor if we might have your opinion. 
What can we do here to protect ourselves 
and the trade? Yours respectfully, 


b 


What is the legal right of a manufac- 
turer to prevent price-cutting by a retailer 
to whom he does not sell direct? That 
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seems to be the main question here. As to 
this cutter suing the above correspondent 
for cutting him off, there is nothing in that 
whatever. As I have before explained, this 
correspondent and anybody else, has an 
unrestricted and unqualified right to choose 
his own customers. The cutter’s attorney 
will unquestionably so advise him. 

The only real question here is what a 
manufacturer can do when a cutter, whom 
he is not selling direct, gets his brand else- 
where and cuts the life out of it, to the 
disaster not only of the regular trade, which 
cannot compete, but of the manufacturer 
himself, who is made to feel the resentment 
of the regular trade. 


Under recent court decisions a manufac- 
turer in such a situation must watch his 
step very carefully, or he will exceed his 
legal rights. I have seen a number of these 
cases settled merely by a friendly talk be- 
tween a manufacturer and a cutter. I 
always recommend this course before trying 
reprisals, because if properly undertaken it 
is usually successful. If not, the manufac- 
turer faces the probability that the cutter 
will attempt to buy of somebody who is 
buying of the manufacturer direct. How 
much can the manufacturer legally inter- 
fere with the cutter’s source of supply? 
He can find out the name of the concern 
which is supplying him, and he can go to 
him and say, “Mr. So and So, by selling 
such and such a firm, you are supplying 
the ammunition with which he is shooting 
my business to death. I would be greatly 
gratified if you would refuse to do so any 
longer.” If this jobber—it will usually be 
a jobber—agrees, all right. The cutter will 
probably go to another one, and the same 
process may have to be gone through with 
again. In fact, it may have to be gone 
through several times. 


If the jobber refuses, he can legally be 
cut off without either notice or reason. So 
can any other jobber or all jobbers. There 
is no illegality in this, no matter how far 
it is carried. Under recent court decisions, 
however, the manufacturer cannot safely 
enter into any definite arrangement with 
the general jobbing trade not to sell a 
given person; only recently a jury has called 
that conspiracy and given heavy damages 
for it. But no court has yet said or will 
say, I think, that a manufacturer may not 
ask one of his customers to do something 
and if he refuses to do it, henceforth re- 
fuse to sell him. 


I have seen this plan tried in a number 
of cases. In some it was absolutely suc- 
cessful, in others it was fairly successful, 
and in a few it was not successful at all. 
But it usually accomplishes something, and 
if the manufacturer trying it takes care to 
let his customers know that he is doing 
everything he can to protect them, he can 
usually save himself considerable trouble. 
But the plan that can accomplish the most 
is the friendly talk between the manufac- 
turer and the cutter. 

There is really another question in this: 
case: the right of the association to boy- 
cott this manufacturer’s goods. Undoubt- 
edly the members of that organization, if 
they believe the manufacturer is betraying 
their interests, have the right to stop selling 
his goods. That is a “primary boycott,” 
which the law upholds. 
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Platinum—W ith Especial Reference to 


Latin America 


By Dr. George F. Kunz 


(From the Bulletin of the Pan American Union.) 

















F the two really “noble” metals, metals 
that possess at once malleability and 
ductility, and are not attacked by most of 
the acids, namely gold and platinum, the 
latter has now become many times the more 
valuable. It is indeed difficult to realize at 
present that in the first half of the past 
-entury, after the discovery of platinum in 
the Urals, the Russian Government issued 
a platinum coinage, the intrinsic value of 
the coins being reckoned as less that six 
times that of silver, and only a little more 
than one-third that of gold, whereas in the 
past year, 1916, platinum sold at five times 
the value of its weight in gold. 
The Russian platinum coinage, begun ‘in 


further coinage was stopped. This was due 
to the rise in the value of platinum and 
the consequent exportation of the coins for 
their metal worth." The total amount was 
as toilows: 


Number of Weightin In troy 

Denomination. pieces. grams. cunces. 
Oe SY Wade 06 sti 3,474 143,545 4,615 
OE, 6a beawses 14,847 406,739 13,076 
DOE “oa kencns-es 1,373,691 14,190,228 456,216 
PE. «iecesadaws 1,392,012 14,740,512 473,907 


The nominal worth of these coins was 
about $3,000,000, but the metal in them 
would now bring nearly $50,000,000. It 


seems probable that the great demand for 
platinum 


for electrical uses in the ‘60s 





of platinum was the counterfeit coinage of 
Spanish doubloons (gold coins worth $8.24 
from 1730 to 1772, and $8.08 from 1772 to 
1786). A piece of the same size was struck 
in platinum and the surface was then gilded ; 
as the specific gravity of the only partially 
refined platinum was approximately that of 
gold, these spurious pieces could be circulated 
without much difficulty. In our day such 
a counterfeit doubloon would be worth in- 
trinsically about $40. * * * 

In view of the many uses to which plat- 
inum can now be put and of its rapidly in- 
creasing value, it seems strange that Euro- 
pean knowledge of its existence is dated 
not farther back than 1735, when the South 





THE GREAT DEMIDOV PLATINUM NUGGET, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Found in the Nizhni-Tagilsk region in 1843. 


troy, 21 pounds 3.46 ounces avoirdupois, or 9,624 grams. 


1828, in the reign of Nicholas I, consisted 
of 3-ruble, 6-ruble, and 12-ruble pieces, 
worth (at par) $2.40, $4.80, and $9.60 ac- 
cording to the value of the ruble at that 
time; the coins contained about 2 per cent 
of iridium. As the 3-ruble piece weighed 
10.31 grams the metal was considered to be 
worth but 23 cents a gram ($7.15 a troy 
ounce). By ukase of June 22, 1845, the 


caused the melting down of most of these 
coins for they are now extremely rare. 
A precursor of the legal Russian coinage 


1Gen. J. F. Schubert “‘Monnayes russes des 
derniers trois siécles,” Leipsic, 1857, p. 276. (At- 
las, Pl. XXXIV, Figs. 955, 956, 957; paper by 
“P. C. W.” in the American Journal of Numis- 
matics, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 (January-March, 
1903), p. 75. 





It weighs, according to the Russian standard, 23 funts 48 zolotniks, equivalent to 25 pounds 9.5 ounces 
In January, 1834, there was found ai Martinov, where platinum was first discovered in the 
Urals, a slightly. smaller nugget, weighing 20 funts 34 zolotniks (21 pounds 4 sunces troy, 18 pounds 6 ounces avoirdupois, or 8,335 grams). 
sions of the Demidov nugget: 7 by 4 by 3 inches. 


Dimen- 


American deposits, now within the limits 
of the Republic of Colombia, were visited 
by the Spanish traveler Don Antonio de 
Ulloa (1716-1795), a member of the Royal 
Society of London, who had been appointed 
with Don Jorge Juan to accompany a 
French scientific expedition sent out by the 
Government to execute the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian on the plain of 
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Quito. The scientists: chosen by the Ac- 
adémie des Scierices for this purpose were 
La Condamine, Godin, Bouguer and Joseph 
de Jussieu. Although the first publication 
of Ulloa’s observations was made in his 
“Relacion histérica del viaje a la América 
meridional,” issued in two folio volumes 
at Madrid in 1748, specimens of the new 
metallic ore had already been brought to 
England from Jamaica as early as 1741 by 
Charles Wood, an English metallurgist, the 
material having reached him by way of 
Cartagena in the then New Granada, later 
a part of Colombia. New Granada was con- 


RELACION HISTORICA 


DEL VIAGE — ! 
A LA AMERICA MERIDIONAL 


HECHO 
DE ORDEN DE S. MAG. 


PARA MEDIR ALGUNOS. GRADOS DE MERIDJANO 
Terteftre , y venir por ellos en conocimicnto de la verdadera Figuta, 
y Magnicud fia Tierr? , com orras varias Obfervaciones 

Aftronomicas , y Phificas: 


DON JORGE JUAN, Comendador de Aliaga , en el Orden de. San. 
ge , gm ar de la Reat Academia de las Ciencias de Paris, 
‘DON 


ONIO DE ULLOA, de la Real Sociedad de Londres: 
ambos Capitanes de Fragata de la Real Armada. 


PARTE, TOMO PRIMERO. 


PRIMERA 


x 






~*~ 1s 
~*~ re — . 
IMPRESSA DE ORDEN DEL REY NUESTRO SENOR 
EN MADRID 


Por Antonio Maris . Ano de M.DCC.XLVIIL. 


alent to “little silver,” from its resemblance 
to the latter metal. 

There is recorded a statement made in 
1743 by a certain Emmanuel Mendes de 
Acosta to the effect that, in the beginning 
of 1743, a warship brought from Jamaica 
to some London merchants ingots having 
the color, the structure, and the specific 
gravity of gold; however, after having been 
subjected to the most searching tests, they 
were found to be only 20 karats fine. More- 
over, Charles Wood stated, on the author- 
ity of a man named Ord, a factor of the 
South Sea Co., that the latter once received 


1is.VI. 606 Reracion ps ViaGca 

Cap. X. regularmente mientras los unos eftin lavando fe emplean 
Jos otros en cortar Material ; y afsi no tienen lugar de pa. 
rar los Lavaderos. La Ley de cfte Oro espor lo regular de 
22. Quilates ; alguno pafla de ella, y Hega hafta 23; y por 
cl contrario baxa tambien , aunque no escomun que {ea 
menos de 21. Quilates.En cl Partido del Chocd , haviendo 
muchas Minas de Lapadero ,como las que fe acaban de 
explicar , fe encuentran tambien algunas , donde por eftir 
disfrazado, y envuclto cl Oro con otros Cuerpos Metalicos, 
Jugos , y Piedras , necefsita para fu beneficio del auxilio 
del Azogue 5 y tal vez fe hallan Mincrales , donde la Platina 
( Piedra de canta refiftencia , que no es facil romperla , ni 
defmenuzarla con la fuerza del golpe fobre el Yunque de 
Acero) es caufa de que fe abandonen » porque ni la calci- 
nacion la vence, ni hay arbitrio para extracr cl Metal, que 
encierra, fino a expenfas de mucho trabajo, y colto. Tam- 
bicn fe encuentran entre eftas Minas algunas donde hay 
mezclado con el Oro el Metal de Tumbaga tan fina , v con 
las mifmas propicdades » que la del Oriente; fiendo la mas 
fingular cn ella , el nocriar Verdin, ni excraerfe por me- 

dio de los Accidos , como fucede con el Cobre ordinario. 
1027 Del Oro, que fe faca en todos eltos Lavade- 
ros , 0 Minas de la Provincia de Quito, mucha parte circu 
la en ella 5 pero fe detiene alli poco ticmpo ; porque inme- 
diatamente continda fu curfo acia Lima ,y efta es la que 
en alguna manera ayuda a foftenerla, para que no defcaez- 
¢a enteramente: otra gran porcion {c dirige inmediatamen- 
te acia Santa Fé , 6 Cartagena , la qual no-es regular entre 

cn Quito. 

1028 Enel Partido de la Villa de Zaria , que per- 
renece al Correyimiento de Loxa , hay varios afsientos de 


Mi. 


THE FIRST PRINTED MENTION OF THE EXISTENCE OF PLATINUM. 
Facsimile of the title page of the book containing the first printed mention of platinum. This is 
the first volume of the account written by Don Jorge Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa of their journey 
to South America in 1735, with the French expedition, to measure a degree of the meridian for tne 


determination of the true figure and the magnitude of the earth. 


stituted a separate vice-royalty in 1740, the 
territory having previously been under the 
rule of the viceroy of Peru. On the appear- 
ance and qualities of the new metal Mr. 
Wood stated’ that the “Platina de Pinto,” 
otherwise called “Juan Blanco,” was smooth 
and brilliant, of uniform structure, and not 
liable to rust or tarnish on exposure to the 
air. He adds that the Spaniards did not 
take it from veins as ore, or as a metallic 
mass, but in powder or small grains. He 
believed that it was rarely secured entirely 
pure, since in all the examples he had seen 
he always observed an admixture of black. 
and shining grains, similar to those found 
on the coasts of Virginia and Jamaica, this 
being a rich vein ore, attracted by the mag- 
net; there were also generally certain par- 
ticles of a yellowish hue which seemed to be 
of a different nature. He asserted that the 
Spaniards had learned the secret of melting 
it, and since they made many sword-guards, 
buckles, snuff-boxes, etc., of it, he concluded 
that it must be quite abundant. The speci- 
mens from Cartagena had been bought for 
a much lower price than that of silver, and 
he had learned that it had formerly sold at 
a still lower price. The designation “Pla- 
tina de Pinto” had been given because the 
specimens in question came from the River 
Pinto; the name “platina” itself was equiv- 





1William Watson in “Philosophical Transac- 
tions,”” Vol. XLVI (1751), pp. 584-596. 


Printed in Madrid in 1748. 


in payment of a debt of 12,000 livres, ingots 
in which the gold was alloyed with such 
an amount of platinum that he could neither 
dispose of it, nor find any means of re- 
fining it.’ 

The famous scholar, Julius Czsar Scaliger 
(1498-1558), in his commentary on the “De 
Subtilitate” of Jerome Cardano, states that, 
according to information he had received, 
there existed in the region between Mexico 
and Darien a number of mines whenc was 
extracted a metal which could not be fused 
by fire nor by any of the processes so far 
known to the Spaniards. This he brings 
forward to combat the common doctrine 
that all metals were fusible. It is in no 
wise impossible that we have here, in 1557, 
when Scaliger wrote, the very earliest no- 
tice of platinum. 

While the credit of furnishing the first 
definite data in relation to the new metal 


1Le Platine, l’or blanc, ou le huitiéme metal, 
receuil d’expériences faites dans les Académies 
Royales de Londres, de Suée, &c, sur une nouvelle 
substance métallique tirée des Mines du Pérou, qui 
a le poids et la fixité de l’or,” Paris, 1758, p. 15. 
This anonymous work bears a notice from the 
French chemist Macquer, under date of Oct. 20, 
1751, expressing his approval of it. Indeed, some 
bibliographers incline to attribute the compilation 
to him, but the author was probably Jean Morin, 
Canon of Chartres Cathedral. 

2Julii Caesaris Scaligeri, ““Exoticarium exercita- 
tionum Liber XV de Subtilitate ad Hieronymum 
Cardanum,” 
tatio LXXXVIII1 “‘Quae ad metalla.” 


Francofurti, p. 1592, p. 323; Exerci- 
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has been commonly accorded to Sir Wil- 
liam Watson, because of his communica- 
tion of the facts in his possession to the 
Royal Society of England in 1750, the 
most important of the papers he presented 
was that by Dr. William Brownrigg (1711- 
1800) and the experiments cited are those 
the latter made with specimens furnished 
to him nine years before by his relative, 
Charles Wood. Brownrigg was both phy- 
sician and chemist and had graduated from 
the University of Leyden in 1737. 

The Swedish chemist, Henry Theophilus 
Scheffer (1710-1759), is said to have been 
the first to call platinum “‘white gold.” In 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sweden’ he states that he received a speci- 
men of the ore in 1750. It was a dark- 
colored sand. He notes the extreme facil- 
ity with which arsenic combined with plat- 
inum, even when but 1/24 part was added 
to the metal. He sums up his results: 

1. That this body, without regard to its 
hardness, is a metal, since it is ductile. 

2. That is is a perfect metal, as stable 
as gold or silver. 

3. That it is none of the six old metals, 
for it is decidedly a perfect metal that con- 


GRAINS OF CRUDE PLATINUM (NATURAL SIZE) 


Average size of grains of crude platinum from 
Colombia, South America, illustrating the differ- 
ence between these and the large Russian nugget 
shown on page 115. 


tains neither lead, copper, tin, nor iron, 
since it suffers no diminution; and even if 
some particles of these metals should be 
accidentally combined with it, it would 
none the less be a perfect metal. Hence 
it is an eighth metal differing from those 
known up to the present time. 

4. This white metal could not serve for 
uses in which it would have to be employed 
alone, since it is too difficult to melt except 
when combined with some other metal. 

5. Its nature most closely approaches 
that of gold, so that it may justly be called 
“white gold,” but it differs from gold by 





(Continued on page 121.) 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. LX, p. 
47 (New York, 1899), and Vol. VII, p. 85 (New 
York, 1886). 

2Handl. Akad, Stockholm, Vol. XIV (1751). 
p. 275. 
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‘ts tenacity, color, hardness and the degree 
of heat necessary lor its fusion. | 

The earliest known treatise on platinum 
‘s a very interesting little } rench book en- 
titled “L’Or Blanc, ou le Huitieme Métal, 
published in 1758, and containing in 
abridged translation almost all the informa- 
tion that could then be gathered concerning 
the new metal; it is believed to have been 
written by Jean Morin (1705-1764), who 
became a canon of Chartres Cathedral, and 
professor of chemistry in the college of 
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cording to a test made with a weight of 
2,000 troy grains of the metal (about 4 
ounces). When, however, the largest 
platinum grains had been screened so as 
to separate them as far as might be from 
foreign substances, had been purified by 
fire, and then treated with aqua fortis and 
sal ammoniac they were found to have a 
specific gravity of 18.213. Lewis adds that 
the platinum would be much heavier if it 
were still further purified, since he found 
that there still remained an admixture of 



































PLATINUM NUGGET FOUND IN THE CHOCO REGION, COLOMBIA, 


Upper: Natural size of nugget which is the property of 2 wealthy merchant of Buenaventura, Colombia. 
It is the largest ever found in South America, its weight being 800 grams. Lower: Natural size of nug- 
get, found in 1896. Its weight is 635 grams and contains about 80 per cent. of pure platinum. Late re- 
ports from Colombia announce the recent discovery of extensive platinum deposits in the Caceres district, 


Department of Antioquia. 


that city. In 1736 he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Academie des 
Sciences in Paris. 

In the “Encyclopédie” of Diderot and 
D’Alembert issued in 1774, we read that 
some Hollanders who had been deceived 
on the South American coast by counter- 
feit gold ingots made of platinum, on mak- 
ing a second visit to the place where the 
deceit had been practised, seized upon the 
guilty Spaniards and hung them to the 
yard-arms of the Dutch vessels. 

Among the early attempts to determine 
the specific gravity of platinum, those of 
William Lewis reported to the Royal So- 
ciety in London in 1754, clearly show the 
difficulty in obtaining really pure platinum 
by the processes first employed. Lewis 
states that the crude platinum brought to 
London had a specific gravity of 16.995 ac- 





heterogeneous and light substances.* As 
is known, the refined platinum of today has 
a specific gravity of 21.15. 

It was only in 1783 that a veritable plat- 
inum ingot was made by a European chem- 
ist. The honor of this accomplishment be- 
longs to the French chemist Chabaneau 
(1754-1842), a native of Nontron, Depart- 
ment of Dordogne, who gained such a high 
reputation that the reigning Spanish sov- 
ereign, Charles III, called him to Madrid 
and created for him a special chair of 
mineralogy, physics and chemistry. He was 
given lodging in a palace and an annual 
stipend equivalent to $2,200. It was in 
the laboratory with which he was gener- 
ously provided here that he found the se- 
cret of rendering the new metal malleable, 


ee Transactions, Vol. XLVIII (1754), 
p. 
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by taking the platinum sponge while it was 
at white heat, in the very moment of for- 
mation, and hammering it repeatedly while 
in this state.’ 

Of the first ingot made by Chabaneau his 
biographer, Jules Delanove, writes :? 

Three months later, at the home of the Count of 
Aranda, there appeared upon a table an ingot some 
10 centimeters cube (about 4 inches), with a beauti- 
ful metallic luster; it was malleable platinum. 
The enthusiastic Count started to pick it up, but 
failed to move it. ‘“‘You are joking,” said he to 
Chabaneau, “‘you have fastened it down.” ‘No, 
indeed,” said the professor, and he raised the 
little ingot easily, though it weighed some 23 kilo- 
grams (about 50 pounds). The Count had not 
thought that the light platinum sponge would thus 
appear as the heaviest of all (then known) metals. 

In 1783 the French chemist was accorded 
a patent for his discovery. When his 
patron, Count de Aranda, was appointed 
Spanish ambassador to France in 1787, 
Chabaneau accompanied him to Paris, so 
that by the exercise of his skill he might 
show how some of the malleable platinum 
could be worked up into ornaments for the 
French crown. The French court gold- 
smith Jeannety had been commissioned to 
undertake this work, but not being able to 








_ 


PREHISTORIC ORNAMENTS OF GOLD AND 
PLATINUM. 


These were found in graves of the aboriginal 
Indian inhabitants of the island La Tolita, at the 
mouth of the Santiago River, Ecuador. In most 
cases a layer of platinum, cut to correspond with 
a similar one of gold, has been hammered on to 
the latter, so that one side of the ornament is of 
gold, the other side of platinum. Occasionally, 
however, two layers of platinum have been ham- 
mered on either side of a central layer of gold. 


fathom the mystery of the process used by 
Chabaneau, was forced to revert to the 
method proposed in 1779, by Achard, of 
first alloying the metal with arsenic so as 
to make it fusible and then purifying it 





(Continued on page 125.) 





1 This and the succeeding paragraph are drawn 
from a most interesting paper contributed by Prof. 
James Lewis Howe to the Popular Science Monthly, 
January, 1914, pp. 64-70. It embraces liberal ex- 
cerpts from a memoir of Chabaneau, written by 
M. Jules Delanove and printed at Perigueux in 
1862. 

2Toc. cit., p. 68. 
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as much as possible of the admixture by 
ccessive treatments. 

What are believed to be the oldest orna- 
mental objects made of platinum were ex- 
cavated in the province of Esmeraldas, 
Ecuador, by D. C. Stapleton. Most of them 
are perforated by attachment, or for string- 
ing, and can be described as circular or 
elliptical spangles. There is also a nose 
ring. These ornaments are made of gold 
and platinum combined, one or two thin 
layers of the latter having been hammered 
onto a thin layer of gold. They are thought 
to date back 2,000 years at least. Similar 
objects have been found in prehistoric 
graves in the island of Tola, at the mouth 
of the Santiago River, Ecuador. Those 
relics are now in the Museum of the Amer- 
‘can Indian, New York City.’ 

In view of the tact that Spain was prob- 
ably the first country to receive informa- 
tion in regard to platinum, and probably 
also the first to receive specimens of the 
new metal, although the printed and dated 
records might seem to give the priority to 
England, it 1s perhaps something more than 
a coincidence that it was on Spanish soil 
that platinum was first discovered in Eu- 
rope. This initial discovery was made at 
Guadalcanal, in the Province of Estrama- 
dura. Here it occurred in some gray sil- 
ver ores. 


su 
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platinum in association with olivine, ser- 
pentine, and chromic iron.’ The largest 
nugget found in Russia came from this dis- 
trict and weighs 23.5 funts, or 9,628.88 
grams (25 pounds 9.45 ounces troy). 

The discovery of platinum in the Demi- 
dov mines of the Nyzhni-Tagilsk region in 
1825, was made by an employe named Juan 
Makarovich Belov, as he was in search of 
gold. Of this he found only a small quan- 
tity, but a considerable amount of another 
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tributary of the Tura, the Veeya, is also 
rich in platinum. The area of the Tura 
Valley has furnished, since 1879, the larg- 
est part of the Russian output; before this 
date the Nizhni-Tagilsk deposits, about 130 
miles to the southward, were the most pro- 
ductive.’ 

The table below shows the Russian 
production, amounts exported, and prices 
of platinum from 1901 to 1914, inclusive, 
according to the latest definite statistics 
available: 




















~ = 4 
Production. Exports. Dollars 

in , wNnmvomes —~ per 

Troy Troy Rubles Dollars Troy 

Year. Poods. Grams. ounces. Poods. Grams. ounces. per pood. perkilo. ounce. 
1901........ 389 6,372,236 204,872 136 2,064,006 71,627 14,442 $454.04 $14.12 
a 375 6,142,901 197,499 77 1,261,342 40,553 14,442 454.04 14.12 
re 367 6,011,856 193,285 117 1,916,585 61,619 14,170 445.49 13.85 
Se Asew ene 306 5,012,607 161,159 175 2,866,687 92,166 15,429 485.07 15.09 
ee 320 5,241,942 168,532 117 1,916,585 61,619 17,435 548.14 17.03 
~ § 17,430 547.98 17.04 
3 353 5,782,518 185,912 387 6,339,474 203,819 1 34,000 1,068.92 33.25 
1907.0... ee. 329 $389,372 «173,272 «298 ~—S—«4,8 81,559 156,945 t uae oe 
i pan § 14,208 446.68 13.90 
ree 299 4,897,940 157,472 334 5,471,277 165,905 ) 19,581 615.70 19.14 
ee 313 5,127,275 164,845 493 8,075,867 259,645 19,794 622.36 19.36 
Ss wkees 335 5,487,658 176,432 518 &,485,394 272,811 23,400 735.66 22.88 
ee 352 5,766,136 185,385 420 6,880,049 221,198 36,365 1,143.28 35.56 
. ee 337. 5,520,420 177,385 422 6,912,811 222,252 37,939 1,192.76 37.10 
Haas 6 -awadee 299 4,897,940 157,472 381 6,241,187 200,658 36,941 1,161.38 36.12 
4,881,558 156,945 157 2,571,827 36,864 1,158.96 36.05 





82,686 























Platinum was found in the gold mines of 
Dakovlov, in the Urals, Russia, in 1819, 
in the sands of Neviansk, Blimbayensk, in 
1822, and in the Kurshinsk factories in 1824. 
In 1825 the richest Uralian sands of the 
Sucho-Vissimsk works in the district of 
Nizhni-Tagilsk were discovered. Daubrée 
found, in specimens of the country rocks 
from the mines of the Tagilsk district, 





1 Communicated by Director George C. Heye of 
the museum in letter dated June 21, 1917. See 
Marsha H. Saville, ‘“‘Archaeological researches on 
the coast of Esmeraldas (Ecuador),” Proc. of the 
XVI Int. Cong. of Americanists, Wien, 1909, pp. 
341, 343. 

2L. N. Vanquelin, Annales de Chimie, Vol. LX, 
p. 317, 1806; Wullaston, “On Platina and native 
palladium from Brazil,’”’ Phil. Trans., Vol. XCIX 
(1809), p. 189. 


PLATINUM IN COLOMBIA, 
The new town of Andagvya at the confluence of the rivers San Juan and Condolo is the center of platinum-dredging activities on the Condolo. 


proved to be platinum. This led to an ex- 
tensive exploitation of the deposits, and 
by July, 1840, no less than 21 mines had 
been opened.’ 

The richest platinum sands are those of 
the Iss River, which, flowing down the east- 
ern slope of the Uralian watershed from 
its source in latitude 58° 5’ N., follows a 
tortuous course for some 30 miles to the 
point where it enters the Tura. Another 


1 Translation of paper by Prof. Inostransev, of 
the Dept. of Geol. and Min. of the Petrograd Soc. 
of Naturalists, Nov. 8, 1892. See J. F. Kemp, 
“Platinum and associated metals,’”’ Bull. 193, U. S. 
Geol. Surv., pp. 76-81. 

2 Schriften der in St. Petersburg gestifteten Rus- 
sisch-Kaiserlichen Gesellschaft ftir die gesammte 
Mineralogie, Vol. I, Pt. I, St. Petersburg, 1842, p. 
CXXXVI, 








In Canada and in British Columbia there 
has been a small output of platinum, the 
most important area being in the valley of 
Slate Creek and along the Tulameen River, 
where it is crossed by a great peridotite 
dike. New South Wales, Australia, the 
Tayaka River, New Zealand, Borneo, Su- 
matra and Burma have furnished trifling 
amounts. It has been discovered at Cor- 
nego de Lagens, Minas Geraes, Brazil; at 
Aicoupi, French Guiana; near Chocala and 
Gracias, Honduras, and Xacala, Mexico, 
and in the River Jaky, San Domingo. In 
Europe traces have been met with in the 


1C, W. Purington, “The platinum deposits of the 
Tura River system, Ural Mountains, Russia,” 
Trans. of the Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXIX 
(1900). p. 16. 
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Debray in 1859, illustrate the varying pro- 
portions in which different constituents may 











ne and far-off Finnish Lapland. Finally platinum. There are estimated to be 68,- be present.’ aii mi 
it appears in regions as far distant from 000,000 cubic yards of gravel that can be ilieaiion Paseo 3 - ial . 
each other as the Congo Free State and regarded as certainly profitable for work- jp)... S145 85.50. 77.50 76.82 
Japan. . ing, and there is a reserve total of 336, Iridium .......... 40 1.05 1.45 1.18 
The presence of platinum in meteorites 000,000 cubic yards which may also prove een gee tr -_ = = 
has been shown in several instances; both productive. English and American capital / so aglgaiadlels Die Sas Py eee 
platinum and iridium were found by John’ control the most productive area. A ONG: 144. i, 3730 +110 2.35 «7.98 
N. Davidson in meteoric iron from Coa- operated for a time, in July, 1915, on the oe aaa ieee 85 80 sae. 1.22 
huila, Mexico, and also in a specimen from Condoto River by the Anglo-Colombian Iron ...........-. rp — a = 
Toluca, in that country. A quantity of Development Co., appears to have shown — mene te ey 
608.6 grams of the meteoric iron from the good results. Other dredges are projected, “9 “°°” 
first-named locality gave 0.014 gram of and some surveying has been done with a 100.25 101.15 100.00 100.28 
platinum and 0.0015 gram of a black powder view to developing electric power. The A rough estimate of the whole amount 
considered to be iridium. Platinum also United States Geological Survey has _ of platinum so far produced and still ex- 


appeared in a meteoric iron from New 























SCENE ON ONE OF COLOMBIA’S RIVERS, WHERE 
PLATINUM ABOUNDS. 


South Wales, Australia, according to anal- 
ysis by J. C. H. Mingaye, of the mines de- 
partment of New South Wales.* 

In a paper read before the Second Pan 
American Congress in Washington, D. C., 
January 3, 1916, Dr. Tulio Ospina, director 
of the School of Mines at Medellin, Co- 


learned that there are indications of con- 
siderable areas of promising platinum de- 
posits on the Atrato River, from its head- 
waters to a point well below Bete. Samples 
of gravel received by the Survey from the 
neighborhood of Quibdo, while showing 
considerably more gold than platinum, con- 
tain enough of the latter metal to merit in- 
terest. 

The rejection of platinum as waste in the op- 
eration of refining gold led to some strange 
happenings in Colombia. ‘The platinum sep- 
arated from the gold by the dry (or “blow- 
ing’) system was either cast into the street 
or thrown through cracks in the building 
where the work was done. Later, when 
platinum became valuable, a considerable 
quantity of the metal was thus discovered 
in Quibdo, capital of the Choco district, 
where much gold refining was done. As a 
result the entire town of some -1,500 inhab- 
itants was turned into a mine, and natives 
were employed in working the streets for 
the Government, while many property own- 
ers mined under their houses. In one case 
a man went so far as to tear down his 
store, and was rewarded by recovering 
enough platinum to rebuild on a larger 
scale and clear $4,000 in American gold 
coin.” 

Colombian platinum was only worth from 
$5 to $6 the Spanish pound in 1810. As this 
pound was equivalent to 1434 troy ounces, 
the ruling price would be at the rate of from 
34 cents to 41 cents an ounce, or but a 
fraction over 1 cent a gram. In 1823 the 
price fell even lower, to from $3 to $4 a 
pound, because the exportation of platinum 
had been prohibited.’ 








PLATINUM IN THE STREETS OF 
QUIBDO, COLOMBIA. 


WASHING FOR 


tant in the world might place it at 4,000,000 
ounces (124,400 kilos), a quarter of which, 
or 1,000,000 ounces, is in the United States, 
besides about 400,000 ounces (12,440 kilos) 
of the associated platinum metals. Of the 
various uses to which this piatinum has 











Exports of platinum from Colombia to the United States for fiscal years ending June 30 (1905-1916). 


lombia, gave some valuable and interesting Val 

; . . ; f alue Value 
details regarding the platinum deposits o per per Troy 
Colombia. He estimates the area of the Year. Gram. ounces. value. gram ounce. 
alluvial deposits of gold and platinum at — SE Ee a ee eat a ae “gee yess “= “re 
over 5,000 square miles, the’ region lying jog, 007 azotoas 5,496 100,206 59 18.23 
west of the central ridge of the Colombian joog..... oo... cece cc cucccuuceucce 33,965 1,092 25,576 75 23.42 
Andes, in the drainage basin of the Atrato  1909........ cece cece eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 74,400 2,392 36,440 .49 15.23 
and San Juan rivers, and extending south iad a rah eink et eile lad aie lia ees aa leat 49,766 1,600 $1,383 63 19.49 
f the latter to the Mira River. in the die llitccrcrcrcrccettct rete 171,162 5,503 147,820 86 26.86 
or the latter to the Mira River, in SM iikisuvi-ninankisicdaabentensacenesaaas 206,123 6,627 219,128 1.08 33.07 
rection of the coast line. The stream beds = 1913... 0.20.0... ccc ccc cece cc ccccccccccee 325,374 10,461 363,731 1.12 34.77 
in which platinum occurs are those in  1914.....-.eeeee cee e eee e eee tenet e ee eees rage eo _— - == 

. . Re SHE yer ee ,92 ’ e , ; 
which the Tertiary conglomerates have be- jo custri*ir tr cocirrtiriirtr es 770,471 24.774 1,667,805 2.18 67.73 











come eroded, the deposits being reconcen- scceinseinteltabinidtenahasiasestinlamnatinislatamaminaiule soci haiiehianiaai 
trates of the older gravels. The Tertiary 








conglomerate is formed by rounded boul- 
ders of basic rocks, such as diabase, mela- 
phyre, peridotite, and dunite. A much 
larger proportion of platinum to gold is 
found in gravels of the San Juan River 
than in those of the Atrato, the two metals 
Occurring in about equal quantity in the 


be 


1 Mining Industry, Vol. VIII, p. 477, 1899. 


Analyses of four specimens of platinum 
ore from Oregon, California, Russia and 
Colombia, respectively, made by Deville and 


1 Communicated in a letter, dated Feb. 20, 1917, 
from William J. Hayes, of Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, South America, to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

2 Mollien, “Travels in the Republic of Colombia 
in the year 1822-23,” pp. 307, 457. 


been put, the following may be regarded 
as an approximately correct statement: 


Ounces 
Fee UGG. ockn ce ccascstivcens 400,000 
eo pera ae he 1,000,000 
Chemical apparatus, etc........... 1,000,000 


1 Annales de chimie et de physique 3d ser., Vol. 
LVI, p. 449; 1859. 
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Electrical devices 


Jewelry : 0 

Of the total amount of platinum utilized 
in the. world, about 400,000 ounces have 
found employment in catalyzing processes, 
distributed in the different countries about 


as follows: 





Ounces 
United States .....-.----eeeeeees 200,000 
England .....--.-+eee sere erences 100,000 
Germany ....---- cece ec eee ceees 70,000 
ER creche eine denes es en eeRwa 30,000 
400,000 


The largest uses have been for dental 
purposes, about 1,000,000 ounces; and prob- 
ably another 1,000,000 ounces for chemical 
and physical equipment, while for electrical 
apparatus some 500,000 ounces have been 
required. The net amount worked up into 
jewelry does not probably exceed 500,000 
ounces, although the total sales may have 


THE. JEWELERS’ 





of a 1 carat diamond would be worth $4.12, 
the size of a 1 carat ruby would be worth 
$3.62, the size of a 1 carat emerald would 
be worth $5.38, the size of a 1 carat ame- 
thyst would be worth $5.59; and a piece of 
iridium the size of a 1 carat diamond would 
be worth $6.54, the size of a 1 carat ruby 
would be worth $5.73, the size of a 1 carat 
emerald would be worth $8.54, the size of 
a 1 carat amethyst would be worth $8.87. 

A cubic centimeter (0.061 cubic inch) 
of platinum is worth as follows in com- 
parison with the following other metals: 


A cubic centi- 
ineter weighs 


——H-_---, 
In In 

grams. grains. Value. 
Le 331.79 $72.60 
CO er 345.68 115.25 
0 11.4 175.93 42.16 
En 19.3 297.83 12.83 
NS ot ed ein 10.5 162.04 .265 
RE os Kk cewhewe ens 9.8 151.24 .0766 





PLATINUM UTENSILS. 


Back for holding vessel. 


Dish for boiling acids, Sieve. 


reached 1,000,000 ounces, but from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of this amount 1s 
returned to the refiners and then again used 
ornamentally. 

This would give us in all something less 
than 4,000,000 ounces as the amount of the 
metal now worked up and utilized in one 
form or another. 

One is apt to think of platinum only as 
sold by gram or ounce, and not in relation 
to its value per carat. But at $105 per 
ounce, platinum is worth 67.6 cents per 
carat; iridium at $160 per ounce is worth 
$1.029 per carat; and as the specific gravity 
of platinum is 21.50 and that of iridium 
22.40, this means that platinum weighs 6.11 
times more than the diamond, 5.35 times 
more than the ruby, 7.96 times more than 
the emerald, and 8.27 times more than the 
amethyst. 

Iridium weighs 6.36 times more than the 
diamond, 5.57 times more than the ruby, 
8.30 times more than the emerald, and 8.62 
times more than the amethyst. 

Therefore, a piece of platinum the size 


Platinum still, for use in distillation. Crucible. 
Mercury (quicksilver). 13.596 209.82 .0449 
CS oa vn aoe ax 8.64 133.34 .0335 
IDS B65 ose aes 19.1 294.76 .03266 
ed en eee ene 8.6 132.72 .0323 
EE gg eulecweaenwes 8.9 137.35 .0108 
ib ebbens ethene es 7.3 112.65 .01 
in a ocaing guhh ee ee 8.9 137.35 .0046 
pO ET ee 2.58 39.82 .0032 
0 6.62 102.16 .0022 
ED cakes cen aeenes 7.12 109.88 .00193 
OS er ree 11.37 175.47 .0015 
Di ctceeneeeenawes 7.86 121.30 .000276 
RE wé0ks 60 arama 1.0 Se wweeewes 


The method of refining platinum em- 
ployed in the United States assay is de- 
scribed as follows:’ In the electrolytic 
process of refining gold, platinum remains 
in solution in the gold chloride electrolyte, 
from which it is precipitated by means of 
ammonium chloride. The precipitate is 
then well washed and reduced at a red heat 
to a metallic platinum sponge. This nat- 
urally contains impurities, and is therefore 
redissolved in agua regia, and evaporated 


1 From letter of Hon. Verne M. Boyle, super- 


intendent of the U. S. assay office at New York, 
to the writer, dated June 6, 1917. 
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almost to dryness, so as to expel the nitric 
acid, sulphur dioxide being then passed 
through it until all the gold is precipitated. 
Upon this it is oxidated to bring all the 
platinum into a platinic state and precip- 
itated with pure ammonium chloride. The 
precipitation is then reduced in the usual 
way to metallic platinum sponge. 

The marvelous ductility of platinum may 
be better conceived when we consider that 
out of a single troy ounce of the metal it 
would be possible to make an almost in- 
finitely slender wire that would reach from 
Santiago, Chile, across the continent to Rio 
de Janeiro, a distance of about 1,800 miles. 
To draw out platinum into so exceedingly 














A DREDGE ON THE RIO CONDOLO. 


fine a wire it is covered with a thin layer 
of gold. This new wire is drawn to the 
thinness of the former one, and the gold 
is dissolved away. A small section of this 
second wire is then given a coating of gold, 
redrawn, and the gold covering dissolved. 
After this process has been several times 
repeated the wire, fin:Ily secured, is still 
intact but virtually invisible. 








Pawnbrokers and jewelers throughout 
the country are asked to be on the watch 
for eight articles of jewelry which were re- 
cently stolen from a private family by a 
colored girl about 28 years of age. The 
jewelry included a silver ring with a sap- 
phire in the center and a white diamond om 
each side in a heavy setting; gold ring,. 
three stones, yellow diamond in the center 
and a light pink sapphire and a light blue 
sapphire on each side; a ring containing 
three stones, a bluewhite two-carat diamond 
in the center with smaller stones on each 
side, bears scratch No. 51461; a platinum 
ring, oval design, having a center diamond 
weighing one carat, filled in solid with about 
12 smal] diamonds about one-half carat 
each; a bar pin three and one-quarter 
inches long, containing two groups of five 
square sapphires between diamonds, plati- 
num setting with milled edge and gold pin, 
scratch No. 5213; a breast-pin with a very 
large sapphire set in gold, surrounded by 
triangular cut diamonds, a bracelet watch, 
flexible link chain, all of platinum, with 
diamonds on the watch, movement No. 
31576 and case No. 205773; an oblong wrist 
watch of platinum set with small diamonds 
in an onyx setting with black silk ribbon 
and platinum catch, works No. 211,032 and 
case No. 13344. If any of these articles of 
jewelry are offered in pawn or for sale in 
the jewelry trade, it is requested that Police 
Headquarters, New York, be notifi *. 
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Illustration shows Broadway and Maiden Lane in the early 
eighties. We have been located for forty-eight years 
on Broadway and Maiden Lane. 





Wm. S. Hedges, one of the founders of this business, was a partner in the old firm of 
Smith & Hedges, established 1868, whose advertisement appeared in the first 
issue of The Jewelers’ Circular, 1870, and our advertisement has appeared in 
every issue since. 
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Brief Review of the Jewelry Styles 
of the Past Year 





By Marian Langlands 



































prroM last Spring to this Winter patriot- 
ism has been uppermost in every one’s 
mind. The paramount question has been, 
“What is best to do under present condi- 
tions?” And the answer from the jeweler 
was found in two things; first, patriotic 
iewelry, and second, conservation of ma- 
terials needed by the Government in war 
time. It has meant that the jeweler with 
vision has won. For those who could not 
look ahead there has been little of interest 
for them during the past year. It has 
meant an outlook beyond present conditions 
and a working with definite aims for the 
present and definite hopes for the future. 
Patriotic jewels have played such a large 
part in the Winter jewelry that the output 
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Fic. 1—HANDSOME PLATINUM AND GOLD 
PENDANT SET WITH RUBIES AND PEARLS. 


of the Spring and early Summer of the 
past year has been forgotten as though it 
never existed. Men, women and children 
have turned to the jeweler for some tan- 
gible form for their patriotism, and the 
answer his come in a splendid array of 
patriotic jewels. First are those in the 
red, white and blue colors. Then come the 
jewels showing the flag, followed by the 
emblematic jewelry of Uncle Sam’s service, 
and in this last line everything from the 
Army and Navy to Hoover’s organized 
battalions of food-savers has been recog- 
nized and represented. Now we have for 
the latest thing as the new year comes in, 
dainty little service jewels, red bordered 
with a blue star on the white ground. 


For the women there were brooches and 
pins, finger rings, bracelets and necklaces 
with chains and pendants and_  sautoir 
watches, wrist watches and all the long list 
of utility jewels with America’s colors or 





Fic. 2—TYPE OF DIAMOND SET 


emblems shown either in enamels, gems or 
carvings. 

The men folks, too, had their representa- 
tive patriotic jewels—scarf pins, cuff links 
and watch fobs, with the smokers’ con- 
trivances and leather pocket goods marked 
with the flag or with service insignia. 

And the little folk had their patriotic 
jewelry—tiny finger rings and little lockets 
were gem-set in red, white and blue or 
enameled, just like the jewels for the 
grown-ups. Lockets, by the way, have been 
a favorite jewel for the past year, and their 


counterpart in jewels for men, that is, 
cigarette cases and fobs, holding devices 
for photographs and keepsakes, have had 
an equal popularity. 

As far as conservation of needed ma- 


PENDANTS OF 1917. 


terials went, at first the conditions were 
not understood and the difficulties passed 
for some time unnoticed because they were 
not appreciated. The history of the year 
shows that the jewelers were indeed slow to 
appreciate any need, and all through the 
Spring and Summer and up to late in the 
Fall, even to the Christmas holidays in 
some cases, the shortage in materials was 
looked upon as a future question, not a 
present predicament. It is only within the 
last two months that the seriousness of 
altered conditions has been at all appreci- 
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that platinum has been used to a great 
extent during the early part of 1917, and 
that only during the last half of the 


by one meeting conditions and rearranging 
their stock accordingly, and by the Fall 
they were ready for any emergency. But 
the smaller jeweler was slower to alter his 
methods and a strong attempt was made 
though unwilling, effort to understand what to” stabilize business by keeping things 
these changes were going to be. During going in the same old ruts. It was not, in 
the Summer the leading jewelers were one fact, until the holidays came that it dawned 


ated in the trade, and any concerted effort 
made to meet the sudden changes. 

In the Spring of 1917 the jeweler’s one 
‘dea was to ignore the aspect of war in 
this country. Then came a gradual, al- 











Fic. 3—THE NEW MOUNTING IS SHOWN IN THIS PEARL SET FINGER RING. 





T.MERR LUST, 


Fic. 4—RUBIES AND DIAMONDS ARE SET IN THIS HANDSOME BRACELET. 
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Fic. 6—SHELL HAIRPIN MOUNTED IN DIA- 
MOND STUDDED TRACERY. 


upon a great many jewelers that they did 
not control the situation, but with Christ- 
mas trade over the last of these backward 
ones were converted to the new idea, and 
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Fic. 5—BAR PINS IN GOLD AND PLATINUM. 


this has meant conservation of materials 
and a willingness to follow the lead of the 
country instead of insisting on the nation 
bowing to his demands. 

That is the reason for the slow intro- 











Fic. 7—ANOTHER HAIRPIN MOUNTED IN DIA- 
MOND STUDDED TRACERY. 


year was platinum curtailed to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

On page 131 (Fig. 1) the new use of gold 
is well portrayed. It is a handsome pendant 








Fic. 8—NEW STYLE GEM STUDDED BANDAU. 


duction of gold into the designs for our 
finest diamond set jewels. It is different 
now, and the coming year will see tre- 
mendous changes, but the fact remains 


in combined gold and platinum set with 
rubies and diamonds. Indeed, there is very 
little platinum used in the piece, all the folli- 
age and the figures being in the gold. The 
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platinum is merely used as a direct setting 
for the diamonds. . . 

In reality we are going backward in our 
review of the year, for such a piece as this 
could hardly haye been recognized as a 
fashion-maker at any time before the Fall 
months, when the first notable attempts 
were made to actually save in the amount 
of platinum used in the pieces. With the 
frst combinations of gold and platinum, 
gold was used in the ratio of about one- 
twentieth gold and the remainder platinum, 





Fic. 9—SsOME HANDSOME DIAMOND BROOCHES. 


but by the end of November the jewels 
were being cleverly formed with quite a 
sixth of the ground of the material in the 
gold. 

In these new jewels, neck chains would 
have every third link formed of gold, or, 
gold would appear on each link in some 
decorative detail, and the pendant, although 
formed in greater part of the platinum, 
would repeat the idea in the chains, show- 
ing the use of gold in carved detail as on 


Fic. 





THE JEWELERS’ 


12—FRINGED AND TASSELED NECKLACE IN 





the pendant in the illustration, or as the 
setting for colored gems. 

In brooches, the ground work would be 
in carved gold and the diamonds and pearls 
In finger rings the 


mounted in platinum. 
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the frame work and platinum the trimming. 
In Fig. 2 are shown three open-work 


pendants set with diamonds. Any one of 
these would be suitable to the new use of 
gold and colored stones. In the first sap- 
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Fic. 10—AN ELABORATE COMBINED JEWEL TIARA, SIDE COMBS, ‘BARETTE AND BROOCH. 


ring and bezel would be made of gold and 
the platinum used as the decorative detail 
overlaid on the gold in foliage patterns or 
as bands or twisted ropes on the gold ring. 

So you see the idea was to have the 
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phires might be introduced in the “V” 
shaped sections above and below the cen- 
tral stone. In the middle design the upper 
and lower extremities might be carried out 
in line-work of any of the three colored 
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Fic. 11—sBROAD FLEXIBLE BRACELET SET WITH SAPPHIRES, DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


frail open work pieces, such as brooches, in 
platinum, with the ground in the platinum 
and the trimming detail in gold, while on 
the stronger, heavier pieces gold formed 





PEARLS, DIAMONDS AND SAPPHIRES. 





gems or semi-precious stones or four spots 
of the color might be used in the central 
part of the design. In the third pendant 
the middle section of the piece would be 
well set off by being traced in gold mounted 
colored stones, and in just this way the 





Fic. 13—soME HANDSOME DIAMOND BROOCHES. 
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jewels of the past few months have been 
converted to meet the requirements of the 
warring nation. 

In Fig. 5 some bar pin brooches 
are given. These depict the use of the calibre 




















C.7. DOUGHERTY Co. 


Fic. 14—A HAIRPIN IN AN EMPIRE PATTERN 
CARRIED OUT IN A WREATH OF GEMS. 


settings, and again attention might be 
called to their adaptability to the new use 
of gold. In fact, some of these broad bars, 
or, if you like, narrow brooches, have been 
used with gold, sapphires, or rubies. The 
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Fic. 


15—TWO EXCELLENT EARRING DESIGNS. 


colored stones might form the four cor- 
ners and a line of them run down the 
center in the first brooch. They might 
trace the center line again in the second 
brooch, and in the third design they could 
emphasize the fleur de lis form. 

A splendid bracelet design is shown in 
Fig. 4. The crossed bands of gems shown 


F 1c. 


JEWELERS’ 


on either side in the design represent a 
pattern typical of the jewelry designing in 
the year 1917. This motif comes from the 
Greek and is always excellent when car- 
ried out in bands of gems across the main 
part of the jewel. Again, this bracelet lends 
itself well to work in gold or in a gold 
and platinum combination. Formerly en- 
tirely of platinum, such a design might be 
worked up until a minimum of platinum 
was used. 
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16—DIAMOND BROOCHES IN TYPICAL 


MODERN PATTERNS. 


The pearl set ring with the foliage collet 
is another typical 1917 jewel. Here the 
usual claw settings have given way to a 
mounting in a carved decorative form. 
This was carried out in platinum, but what 
would prevent its adaptation to gold? 

The next photographs are a foreword in 
the possibilities in diamond mounted shell 
pins. Figs. 6 and 7. 

Other hair ornaments much more simple 
than one would at first believe are hidden 
away in the handsome tiara shown in Fig. 
10. This opera jewel can be divided so as 
to make two sidecombs and a barette with 
a brooch in addition, or it might be used 
as a simple coronet and two sidecombs. It 
is carried out in diamonds and pearls, and 
has been a very elaborate and difficult piece 
to make. A second tiara, although intri- 
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Fic. 17—A DIAMOND TASSELED PENDANT ON 
VELVET COLLARET. 


cate and extremely fine, is shown on page 
1 of this issue. For strength as well as 
for necessity, both these pieces might be 
backed with gold. 

The necklaces for the past year have de- 














Fic. 18—pAINTY BAR PINS AND RING. 


veloped gradually from all round gem cir- 
clets into a jewel such as shown in the 


. photograph with an elaborate front section 


hung on an insignificant chain. This is 
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| * Sperialists 1 Pearl Necklaces 


182 BROADWAY 





‘Te also 


have the finest collection of all kinds of Precious Stones, 


RAREST GEMS IN DIAMONDS, RUBIES, 


We Deal In Real Pearls Only 


EMERALDS and SAPPHIRES 





And, of course, we have all the regular goods in the above 
Also carry a complete line of Mounted Goods. 


lines. 








including the 
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neither a pendant or a true necklace, but a 
compromise between the two, and it rep- 
resents precisely the necklace forms of 
1917. Fig. 12. 

Many excellent brooch designs are shown 
in the photographs. Diamonds and pearls 


are used to good advantage in the brooch 
shown in Fig. 13. 


The Roman Acanthus 
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Fic. 19S—oNE OF THE NEW SMALL BAR PINS. 
A BROCCH IN A GEOMETRIC PATTERN. 


motif is well used, and the whole design 
dignified and handsome. In Fig. 19 there 
is a geometrical pattern carried out in dia- 
monds. The next brooch shows a splendid 
use of lines in jewelry pattern making, and 
the piece is carried out in opals and dia- 
monds. All pearls or all diamonds with 
some colored gems for emphasis are used 
in the next three designs. 


In Fig. 20 below three unique and 
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Fic. 20—A GROUP OF UNIQUE BROOCHES. 


original patterns are shown. The strap 
work of.one is particularly notable and the 
unconventional handling of the forms in the 
other two designs are especially effective 
in the way they are carried out. 

For finger ring patterns of the past year 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-WEEKLY 


we have a dozen excellent designs. Figs. 
25 and 26 show some patterns typical of 
the output of the past year. In the first 
group are three rings with broad, low 


bezels of good patterns and typical shapes, 


Fic. 21—DIAMOND-SET PENDANT OF UNIQUE 
DESIGN. 


and in the second photograph two original 
developments on standard modish lines are 
well carried out. 

In general, the finger ring patterns have 
developed from an upright bezel at the 
beginning of the year to a horizontal form 
as the year closes. At first the idea was 





Fig. 22—scCARF PIN IN SAPPHIRES AND 
DIAMONDS. 


to have elegant shapes and rather angular 
contours, but during the Fall, smooth, con- 
vex surfaces have been in the majority, 
these holding one, two or three large gems 
surrounded in a close setting of smaller 
faceted gems and fine knife edge platinum. 

In the realm of watches there are only 
two forms of any importance, the sautoir 
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watch and the wrist watch. The pendant 
very much decorated 
Fig. 36 a beautiful 


pattern is, of course, 
and begemmed. In 





Fic. 23—FINGER RINGS SHOWING THE NEW 
DEEP BEZEL. DIAMOND SET HIGH IN 
UNIQUE RING COLLET. 


pearl and diamond design is shown. This, 
with its matching string of pearls and its 
three strings holding the watch, and in the 
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Fic. 24—A BOW-KNOT CARRIED OUT IN A PLAID 
EFFECT IN DIAMONDS AND COLORED GEMS. 


watch shape with its finishing tassels, 
shows a sample of what the watch case 
maker has evolved from the simple huntef 
case of not so many years ago. 

For the bracelet watch we have many 





Fic. 25—SOME LARGE FINGER RING DESIGNS. 
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Are You Holding 
The Line? 





(ily) 


The best jewelers everywhere are facing the supreme test. 
They are “holding the line’”—keeping up the standard of 
quality—in spite of the tremendous opposition. 


Raw materials have increased in cost fourfold. Labor 
values have skyrocketed. People are diverting their money 
into other channels or holding it back because of the neces- 
sarily higher prices. 


For many jewelers there is a strong temptation to stampede 
—to desert the line of quality and surrender the standards 
they have set up and maintained for many vears. 


This is not the policy of the House of Wheeler. 


We intend to “hold the line” ; even to better, if that were pos- 
sible, our high standard of excellence and yet keep our prices 
at the lowest level for Wheeler quality. 


Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Importers 


2 Maiden Lane New York 


Factory: Brooklyn 
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distinct uses, and so this jewel runs the 
gamut from a much bejeweled ornament to 
a much used article of deeper service. From 
a flexible diamond ribbon to a wrist strap 
of leather is a very decided jump, but 
watch bracelets and wrist watches have 
been brought out during the past year in 
every degree between these two extremes. 

With the close of this momentous year 


in our national history, a review of our 





Fic. 26—A PAIR OF HIGH BEVELED FINGER 
RINGS. 


jewelry history must necessarily follow the 
times, and in looking back over the output 
of the past year we find a great stirring in 
the trade and an upheaval of all that has 
been the deciding factor for a great many 
former seasons. It is a year in which we 
see new conditions barely introduced, it is 
a new epoch for jewelers, and the result 





Fic. 27—NEW GEM SET BROOCHES. 


of their attempts to meet changing condi- 
tions cannot be told until the history of the 
time itself is written. 

For the illustrations used with this article 
we are indebted to a number of prominent 
manufacturing jewelry firms and designers 








(Continucd on page 145.) 


JEWELERS’ 
Opals and Rubies 


OR reasons that it is difficult to define 
at the present time, certain stones, 
such as opals and rubies, have for some 
time enjoyed a degree of popularity that 
was unusual with them. 

Since the most remote periods, the ruby 
has been considered one of the finest and 
most desirable stones, but of late, the 
tendency referred to, as much in respect 
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‘In France,’ says Revue Internationale 
de lHorlogerie et des Branches Annexes, 
“the fashion for opals was made by the 
Empress Eugenie, who was very supersti- 
tious and maintained that the opal brought 
bad luck. Fortunately this superstition did 
not prevail in America nor in England. 
It is even told that Queen Victoria, having 
worn on a festal occasion at the English 
court, a superb set of opals, the entire 
court began to wear this charming stone.” 





Fic. 28—A NEW DESIGN FOR A WRIST WATCH IN DIAMONDS AND ONYX. 


to the ruby as to the opal, has exceeded 
all expectations. As_ regards the last 
named stone, it is attributed to the popu- 
lar belief that the old superstition that 
stigmatized the opal as a source of mis- 
fortune, has been entirely refuted, not only 
by public opinion, but by historians. 
Now, on the other hand, it would seem, 
that the opal has become a good luck stone, 
and it is even asserted that those who own 
opals are in some respect possessed of a 
charm that assures them good fortune. 





290—-THREE OF THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 
DIAMOND FINGER RINGS. 


FIc. 


We might say that the opal has been re- 
instated as a source of good luck, for in 
the most remote times, going back to the 
earliest antiquity, we shall find that this 
stone has always been regarded as insuring 
to its owner every imaginable good for- 


tune. 





According to information obtained from 
reliable sources, it appears that it was the 
workmen, the setters, who were first to 
attach the stigma of bad luck stone to the 
opal, because of the numerous mishaps to 
which they were subject in the course of 
their work. The opal, as a fact, is very 
brittle and chips very easily. This, there- 
fore, was the origin of the legend under 
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Fic. 30—A DIAMOND STUDDED BAR PIN. 


DAINTY BAR PINS. 


which the opal so long suffered discredit. 

In England, for instance, the ladies wear 
opals at horse races. The black opal, 
which is the rarest of this variety of stone, 
is very highly prized, although the others 
are as gladly acquired. 

The finest stones come from Australia, 
but fine specimens are also found in Hun- 
gary, in Honduras and other places. If 
our information is correct. the most fash- 
ionable form of opal is the pear shape, on 
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the two sides the beauties of the stone are 


revealed where it bulges. 
As far as the ruby is concerned, an ex- 
pert maintains that the movement in its 
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The Legal Holidays of All Nations 
and of the States of the 
United States 


HAT is believed to be the first at- 


brated as holidays by any particular 
country. 

According to this catalogue, 261 holidays 
will be observed this year by one or more 
of the ninety-seven nations or dependencies 
listed. Not all of these are legal holidays. 


Pe RRS ORE REY ERT WEN abies 


tempt to compile a complete list of 
the holidays of all nations has been made 
by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
The result is a booklet of 145 pages through 
which the reader may determine in a mo- 
ment whether any particular day of the 





Fic. 31—AN ATTRACTIVE BROOCH. 


favor is owing simply to the fact that peo- 
ple are only just beginning to realize the 
beauty of the stone. Its beautiful red color, 
they say, is without an equal. All the large 
rubies, including the stone recently valued 








Fic. 34—srRcocH PENDANT IN THE EMPIRE 
STYLE. 


Many of them are observed merely as a 
matter of custom and receive semi-official 
confirmation by being published by local 
chambers of commerce or in the year books 














Fic. 32—NEW DESIGNS IN RINGS. 


at $70,000, come from a little village by Fic. 33—DAINTY GEM STUDDED PENDANT. 


the name of Mogok, located in a valley 
in Burma. Rubies are also found in 
Siam, and a few have been found in 
Ceylon. 


year is a holiday anywhere in the world or, 
if the question is approached from the op- 
posite side, what days in the year are cele- 
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Fic. 36—DAINTY SAUTOIR WATCH IN DIA- 
MONDS AND PEARLS. 


or almanacs of the different countries. 
During the coming year fifty-four holidays 
will be observed in the United States. 








Fic. 35—pDESIGN FOR A COLLARET. 
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STERLING SILVER FILIGREE JEWELRY 


A FEW PATTERNS TO SHOW OUR 


WORLD’S FAMOUS FILIGREE PRODUCTION 


Effective inexpensive 
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Ask your Jobber and if he doesn’t carry, send for Oe _ Compute Sample Line on Memorandum prepaid package 


BORRELLI & VITELLI, 401 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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While some of them, such as New Year's 
Day, Washington's Birthday, Independence 
Day and Thanksgiving Day, are observed by 
all the States and by the District of Co- 
lumbia, such observation 1s solely a matter 
for each State to determine for itself, there 
being in this country no national legal holi- 
day. : 7 
To make reference easy the booklet 1s 
divided into two parts. The first is a holi- 
day calendar for 1918. Under each day 
and date of the year is given a list of 
the political sub-divisions everywhere in the 
world where that day and date are observed 
as a holiday. In the second part a list of 
these political sub-divisions is given and 
under each one the dates and names of all 
holidays celebrated there during the year. 
War has had its effect upon these holidays. 





Fic. 37—LORGNON FRAME TO BE CARRIED OUT 
IN GOLD OR GOLD AND PLATINUM. 


Many more than those listed are observed 
in ordinary peace years because in the 
warring nations of Europe .many of the 
minor holidays are not being observed at 
present. 

The booklet is designed for the use of 
bankers and merchants doing an interna- 
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Fic. 38—GOTHIC BROOCH. 


tional business. Its compilation was made 
necessary by the new position of world 
leadership taken by American bankers and 
business men. A knowledge of what days 
are closed to business in any given country 
is highly important in carrying on inter- 
national trade. 


THE 
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Revolver in the Form of a Watch 





AST November, Leonard Woods, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Hess 
& Culbertson Jewelry Co., St. Louis, re- 
ceived patents on a revolver watch for the 
arming of peaceful citizens against high- 
waymen. 
Woods says he devised the watch after 
four years of experimenting, following his 


; 





THE WATCH REVOLVER. 


awakening one night from a realistic dream 
in which he was held up by a footpad. The 
dream was so vivid, he said, he could not 
return to sleep and the thought was pre- 
sented to him to devise a watch revolver 
as a protection in case he ever was held up. 
He arose and made a rough sketch which 
later, after several single and multiple shot 
models were made, gradually evolved into 
an atitomatic seven-shooter of .22-calibre. 


hammer paw! Trigger 














Cartridge 
Cartridgo Cylinder 
Hammer spring 
Cylinder paw! 
DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE_ REVOLVER 


SHOOTS. 


The barrel of his revolver is the watch 
stem hollowed out. The trigger is con- 
cealed in the side of the case, which is 
the regulation 18-size watchcase. The trig- 
ger is released by touching a spring con- 
cealed in the head of the stem, and when 
ready for action the watch lies snugly 
against the base of the thumb. When the 
trigger is pressed in, the cartridge cylin- 
der is turned round and the hammer is 
brought back until a cartridge is in line 


with the barrel and the hammer is auto- 
matically released, exploding the cart- 
ridge. 

Wood’s theory is that self-defense is 
easiest obtained by anticipating the hold- 
up, and that when one gets into a sus- 
picious situation to be prepared by simply 
lifting the watch from the pocket. 

Woods’ watch revolver is shaped like 
all other watches with the exception the 
back of the case bulges out a quarter of an 
inch to make space for the revolving of 
the cylinder. This hump, however, is not 
noticeable when the watch is poised in 
the hand if to observe time. As a sub- 
stitute for metal bullets Woods is experi- 
menting with cartridges filled with blue 
vitriol, carbolic acid or ammonia, which he 
claimed will render the victim helpless, and 
without depriving him of life. 

Woods is a son of Daniel W. Woods, for 
many years cashier of the Post-Dispatch, 
who retired from active life 12 years ago. 








A Review of the Jewelry Styles 
of Past Year 





(Continued from page 141.) 








in the New York trade, many of the de- 
signs being drawn especially for this issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLaR. For instance; 
the pendant shown on page 131, as well 
as the beautiful pearl rings, bracelet, 
brooches bandeau and two beautiful combs 
on page 133 and the lorgnon in the 
first column of this page are the work of 
Jacob Mehrlust, 14 John St. The elaborate 
combination piece, the brooches and neck- 
lace shown on page 135, together with 
the beautiful tiara on page 1 of the present 
issue.is the work of Robert B. Steele, 39 
W. 38th St. 

The Chas. T. Dougherty Co., 291 Seventh 
Ave., contributed the illustrations of the 
hair pin, earrings, brooches and pendant 
on page 137, while Somers & Braun- 
stein, 87 Maiden Lane, were the authors 
of the three designs of pins and rings 
in the third column of the same page. 
To Abel Bros. & Co., 58 Nassau St., we are 
indebted for the designs of the bar-pin, 
brooch, pendant and rings at the top of 
page 139, and to Frank C. Osmers, 15 W. 44th 
St., for the group of unique brooches, the 
pin, the bow-knot and ring designs in the 
lower part of the same page. 

Dinhofer Bros., 51 Maiden Lane (who 
control the Ginault designs) contributed 
illustrations of the rings, watch and 
brooch at the top of page 145 and to the 
Bonner Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, we are 
indebted for the designs of the remaining 
brooches, rings and bar-pins on the same 
page. The dainty gem studded pendant, the 
brooch pendant in empire style as well as 
the other dainty brooch at the top of page 
143 is the work of Julius Wodiska, 182 
Broadway, and the two ring designs in the 
first column are the work of Shire & 
Strauss, of the same address, while I. H. 
Lapidus, 93 Nassau St., contributed the 
design for the collaret and that of the dainty 
sautoir watch at the bottom of the page. 
The brooch design in gothic style on the 
first column of this page is the work of 
H. Berg, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, who 
was the winner of THE JEWELERS’ Cr- 
CULAR prize at Cooper Union for two years. 
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SPRING TIME PEARLS 





Pearl Necklaces add the finishing touch to the soft clinging dress of the season. The 
CROSSMAN line provides a price range covering every requirement. 


Oriental Pearl Necklaces 
$25.00 to $2,500.00 


CROSSMAN COMPANY 


3 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


























Diamond Jewelry for Every Fancy 
Antique and Modern 


You are, without doubt, aware that we are the headquarters in 
this country for Old Mine diamonds, both loose and mounted. 


You may not know, however, that we have, for some time past, 
also handled loose and mounted modern cut diamonds. 


Our line of modern diamond rings and bar pins is very attractive. 


If your customers offer you an Old Mine or a modern cut dia- 
mond, which you can not use, send to us for our cash offer. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO. 


The Old Mine Diamond House 
3 Maiden Lane New York 
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The Rose Cut and Its Variations 


Curator of Minerals and Gems, New York State Museum. 





By Herbert P. Whitlock 




















HE “Rose” cut or “Rosette” enjoys a 
history more ancient, if not more 
honorable, than the brilliant cut. As far 
back as the early decades of the 16th cen- 
tury this form of cutting was in vogue for 
diamonds. It is said that several of the 
diamonds of the French crown were recut 
to a rose form by the order of Cardinal 
Mazarin, an association of names which 
has led to the tradition that the rose cut 
was invented by the famous ecclesiastic. 











Fig. 


Since the 17th century the rose cut has 
steadily given place in popularity before 


the increased luster of each preceding 
modification of the brilliant cut, and it is 
now used only for very small cluster dia- 
monds and for such deep colored stones as 
Bohemian garnet. 

One of the earliest variations of the rose 
cut is the Holland rose, Fig. 1. In its 
simplest and probably its oldest form this 
cutting consisted of only 12 facets above 
the flat base, arranged in two stepped rows 
of six each. The rose cut shown in the 





figure was probably derived from this, the 
primitive phase, by the addition of 12 
facets around the base which correspond 
to the corner facets of a brilliant cut. The 
six upper facets constitute the crown and 
the 18 facets of the lower row are known 
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Fig.2 


as the cross facets. As applied to the dia- 
mond, much of the light which falls on the 
facets of the Holland rose in a direction 
normal to the base is returned to the eye 
above the base, but owing to the small 
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number of reflections for each pencil of 
rays the rainbow-like colors which con- 
stitute the chief charm of a brilliant cut 
are lacking. 

The Brabant rose, Fig. 2, presents the 
same general arrangement of facets as the 
Holland rose, but differs from the latter 
in that the ring of cross facets is steeper 
and the crown lower. Optically this cut- 
ting is not nearly so efficient as the other 
forms of rose cut, most of the incident rays 
of light escaping through the base, a fact 
which probably accounts for its early lapse 
from popularity. This cutting apparently 
originated in Antwerp when that city was 
contending with Amsterdam as a diamond- 





cutting center and represents an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rival a characteristic 
Dutch cutting. 

Both of the above rose cuts have been 
slightly varied; as, for instance, in the 
substitution of one instead of two facets 
in the double cut which takes off the cor- 
ners of the base, giving to the cut 19 in- 
stead of 25 facets. Another variation car- 
ries the crown facets of the single cut to 
the base in a six- or eight-sided pyramid, 
and double cuts each corner, with one facet 
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Fig.3 


carried half way up the edge and making 
the crown facets lozenge shaped. This is 
known as the cross rose. 

The rose récoupée, a more elaborate va- 
riation of the Holland rose, is shown in 
Fig. 3. This has twice the number of sin- 
gle cut facets, that is, 24; and because the 
single cutting is more elaborate, only one 
double cut facet for each corner is given. 
This makes a cutting of 37 facets with a 
12-sided base. From the point of view of 
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effective brilliancy, the rose récoupeée far 
exceeds the other cuttings of this class, the 
leakage through the base being relatively 
small, and in general the light is returned 
through the crown facets. 

The double rose, Fig. 4, is a variation 
hardly less classic than the Holland rose 
from which it was derived. It has the 
form of two Holland rose cuttings joined 


Q. 
base to base, and is particularly appro- 
priate for stones which are to be used as 
pendants or pendant eardrops. Set in a 
loop which clasps the girdle, it would seem 


that the brilliancy of this cutting, as ap- 
plied to diamonds, has been somewhat over- 


























Fig. 


looked; a study of the optics brings out 
the fact that it gives very effective re- 
flections through the cross facets and that 
these reflected rays would, in all probability, 
produce through their interference a de- 
sirable play of colors. Several variations 
of the double rose have originated among 
the European diamond cutters, but have, 
for the most part, become so obsolete as 
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to be practically unknown among Ameri- 
can lapidaries and jewelers of the present 
day. Among these may be mentioned the 
double lozenge cut,’ formed of two 12-sided 
pyramids united at the bases, which is said 
to have been used for the making of large 
stones, to be used as watch charms. 

So closely allied to the double rose as 
to almost constitute part of the same va- 
riation are the numerous forms of pen- 
deloque cuttings.” These may be consid- 
ered as double rose cuts of which the axis 





Fig.G 


of one end has been drawn out to a very 
steep crown, while the other end is ter- 
minated by a rose of ordinary height of 
crown or by one with this height slightly 
depressed. The pendeloque shown in Fig. 
5 may be said to be formed by two roses 
récoupée and represents a rather simple 
cutting in this style. For pendants of the 
semi-precious stones pendeloque cuttings 
are eminently adapted and they are met 
with most frequently in the make of the 
quartz gems, rock crystal, amethyst, citrine 
and.smoky quartz. The larger stones are 
given a more elaborate treatment, as in 
Fig. 6, which was studied from a smoky 
quartz pendant. Still more elaborate va- 
riations are common in the treatment of 
this cutting, some of them running as high 
as 88 or more facets. Much latitude is also 


1The author became familiar with this cutting 
through a glass model, one of a series of models 
of diamond cuttings, issued by a foreign firm of 
model makers, 

2 There appears to be a diversity of nomencla- 
ture in relation to this form of cutting, several 
authors mentioning it as a “briolette” or “briolette 
brilliant.” In using the term “pendeloque” the 
present author follows the precedent of Dr. Max 
Bauer. 
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permissible with regard to the proportion 
of length to diameter, and the shorter 
forms when cut from relatively soft stones 
are usually bored through the axis to ad- 
mit of their being strung. 

From the pendeloque cutting it is but a 
short step to the beads and other cuttings 
intended to be strung. One of the most 
usual forms of round bead cut is the one 


Fig. ¢ 
shown in Fig. 7, which was studied from 
an amethyst bead of 13% carats. This 


treatment of a facetted bead may be found 
in almost all the materials used for this 
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purpose, particularly in amethyst and am- 
ber. That it is a very ancient and obvious 
method of facetting is evidenced by the 
rock crystal beads of the early British Ro- 
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man Period already figured in this series 
of articles.” | . 

A much more unusual bead cutting is 
that shown in Fig. 8 and which might be 
termed a stepped bead. It was studied 
from one of a string of 29 superbly cut 
rock crystals and represents one from about 
the middle of the string which weighed 
about 15 carats. Some ot the larger of 
these beads were cut with cross facets for 
the two terminating rows ol! facets, and, 
in at least one instance, one end of the 
axis was treated as in the figure, and the 
other facetted for two rows as in Fig. 7. 
The watch charm shown in Fig. 9 on 
page 149 indicates how the rose cut may be 
varied to include the treatment of this 
form of object. The illustration was 
studied from an amethyst of about 35 carats 
cut with great precision and symmetry. 








An Interesting Silver Banquet Dish 


T the time when thoughts of inde- 
pendence began to manifest them- 
selves in the 13 original States, the huge 
silver banquet dish shown herewith graced 
tables of the nobility in England, holding 
as it did many of the famous “Pipes oi 
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measures three feet six inches in length; 
two feet eight inches in width; two feet 
three inches in heighth. The last use made 
of the receptacle was during the holidays 
when it held large quantities of fruit in the 
dining room of the Ohio Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, before being put into an especially 
constructed case and removed to the mu- 
seum at the institution. A bushel of fruit 
failed to fill the bowl. The dish was pre- 
sented to the institution by Mrs. Anna 
Megrue Bell of New York. 

The legend of St. Hubert which is ex- 
quisitely set forth in wrought silver at the 
top is that he was out hunting and espied a 
stag. He shot one arrow and urged his 
stallion forward but the horse refused to go 
one step farther. The rider dismounted 
and rushed toward the stag, which did not 
move. This mystified St. Hubert who 
walked in front of the animal only to throw 
himself upon his knees when he saw the 
emblazoned crucifix resting between the 
antlers. 

On each of the four sides of the re- 
ceptacle there is a medieval tower with its 
drawbridge and moat. The little bridges 
can be lifted. There is a great deal of 
work on the dish, which with the methods 





SILVER BANQUET CENTERPIECE DEPICTING THE LEGEND OF ST. HUBERT. 


Madeira” which found their way froth 
Spain. The dish was made in 1770 as that 
is the date inscribed along with the name 
of the city of London. 

The receptacle proper is a solid piece of 
hammered silver, being surmounted by an 
artist's conception of the legend of St. 
Hubert, showing the hunter on his knees 
in the attitude of prayer, the stag with the 
crucifix in his head, and the plunging steed 
refusing to advance. | 

An idea of the size of the article can be 
gained by setting forth the dimensions. It 


ng F BE JEWELERS’ CircuLar, Feb. 7, 1917. Page 
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in vogue during the 18th century must have 
taken a long time to assemble. 

It was presented to an institution which 
is not maintained for profit. 








The Winthrop Mfg. Co., for more than 
14 years one of the successful jewelry 
concerns at Attleboro, Mass., has been sold 
outright to the Eddy Machine Co. by its 
present owners, William J. Dovle, of Attle- 
boro, and Thomas McGrath, of Providence. 
Mr. Doyle is one of the best known men in 
the jewelry trade in Attleboro, having been 
for 26 vears foreman of the D. F. Briggs 
Co. 
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A Song of Cash 
By William S. Shirk. 


[Note.—The author of the following 
poem is a watchmaker and jeweler of An-; 


derson, Ind., and the sentiment which is 
so ably expressed in rhyme we think will 
be one about.which there will be little dif- 
ference of opinion among his brother mer- 
chants in our trade.—FpiTor. | 


SING A SONG OF CASH. : 

A> we journey through life we find, with 
regret, 

That many good people are always in debt. 

Blind slaves of a system that brings them 
no gains, 

They should open their eyes and throw off 

Debt’s chains. 

Cash! Cash! This statement’s not rash: 

All good men are slaves if they do not 

pay cash. : 


The grocer, the butcher and baker could sell 
Their merchandise lower and fare just as 
well 
If the public would strike this system a 
blow 
And take for a slogan the couplet below: 
Cash! Cash! Debt’s system we smash, 
We do not want credit—we all buy for 
cash. 


If “dunned” by the tailor who made your 
new suit, 
Your feelings are hurt and you think him 
a brute, 
Hereafter, when tempted to purchase on 
time, 
Just think of the words of this beautiful 
rhyme: 
Cash! Cash! No creditor’s lash 
Can torture the sensitive soul who pays 
cash, 


And when in the future the sentiment 
grows, 
That cash is the thing and that only cash 
goes, 
We can say to the dude, who is always 
behind 
In paying his bills: “Young man, you must 
find 
Cash! Cash! You can’t cut a dash 
Around in this region until you pay cash.” 


And, when the last trumpet of judgment 
shall sound, 
If, among the long-timers your phantom is 
found, 
St. Peter may judge it a capital crime 
For dwellers on terra to buy on long time. 
‘Cash! Cash! Your teeth you may gnash, 
Because while a mortal you did not pay 
cash. 


Then let us commence, without further 
delay, 
To pay as we go and to go as we Pay. 
It may seem hard at first, but it will not 
be long 
Until we are singing this beautiful song: 
Cash! Cash! No financial crash 
Can come to the people who always pay 
cash. 








M. T. Wold & Co., Thief River Falls, 
Minn., have moved to Alvardo. 
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Jewels in Ancient Manuscripts and Missals 





By S. Rosenbaum 








HE student of the jewelry of the past 
T would, if he depended solely on the 


urviving examples of actual jewels, be d2- 


s : 
prived ol much that is of value to his 
quest. The vicissitudes of time and the 


fortunes of war are particularly destructive 
of those articles of precious materials 
which are most easily converted into money 
in times of emergency, and as a conse- 
quence it may safely be inferred that enor- 
mous quantities of jewelry entailing untold 





FLEMISH, END OF 15TH CENTURY. 


labor, care and skill have suffered demoli- 
tion. Thousands of splendid works have 
been melted to pay for a campaign, even 
as the papal jewels were melted by Cellini 
when Clement VII was besieged in Rome. 
Thousands again have been melted down 
when the vogue was changed. Our knowl- 
edge, therefore, of the jewelry of old must 
be obtained from the very limited amount 
of actual jewelry in museums and private 
collections, and apart from these, from the 


* Sak SO 





GIOVANNI BOCCARDI, FLORENCE, 


pictorial representations of jewels of which 
the artists of certain periods were so fond. 

These, of course, we are most familiar 
with in the portraits of distinguished per- 
sonages by great artists, who were fre- 
quently goldsmiths themselves, and painted 
these ornaments with an accuracy and a 
fidelity born of familiarity with the subject, 
and whose pains in this direction have been 
of important historical value in some cases. 
The late Andrew Lang, it is said, was once 
enabled to determine the authenticity of a 
disputed portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
solely by a singular article of jewelry 
which she was known to have possessed 
and which the artist had reproduced with 
scrupulous care. 

But we have another source of informa- 
tion regarding such jewelry, and an inter- 





esting vein of suggestion to the modern 
worker in the craft, which strange to say 
has been almost completely overlooked; a 
vein rich in the details of such design as 
is most adapted to the use of gems and 
the handiwork of the jeweler. This is in 
the ancient manuscripts, missals, “Books 
of Hours,” etc., of which the days prior to 
the invention of printing were prolific. Be- 
fore the days of the printing press books 
were hand written and decorated and such 
specimens as are extant show an amazing 
brilliancy of execution and a consummate 
sense of artistry only to be attained by 
long and arduous practice in the miniature 
arts. The borders, initial letters and other 
embellishments in these works, mostly in- 
tended for the private eye, are in many 
cases marvels of intricate design and in 
others of simple beauty, and at certain 





FRANCESCO BOCCARDI, 
MONASTERY DI MONTECASSINO. 


periods in their history the use of jewels 
are an important and integral part of the 
design. In choice manuscripts these were 
copied with the utmost delicacy and truth, 
and being relieved by projected shadows 
showing all the gradations reflected from 
the bright tints around them, they appear 
almost deceptive enough to pass for minia- 
ture realities rather than painted imitations 
of nature. 

This use of jewels in decorative design 
points to the modern view the possibilities 
in the field, and reveals the jewel in its 
true sense as an art object, requiring an 
appropriate environment and in itself ca- 
pable of all the exquisite charm that at- 
tracts in other forms of art. 

“The introduction of jewelry,” says J. 
W. Bradley, “in the borders of manu- 
scripts was probably due to the luxurious 
tastes of Charles the Bold of Burgundy; 
it was at least greatly encouraged by him 
and his contemporaries. In the 15th cen- 
tury Netherlandish works, and in French 
Renaissance ones it was common. In the 
16th century it was universal. The books 
of Matthias Corvinus, and those of Henry 
II of France contain striking examples, as 
do those of the Archduke Ferdinand of 
the Tyrol, and the Emperor Rudolph II. 
We find them in the Grimani Breviary, in 
the Hours of Anne of Brittany, and in 
Italian Mss. of Florentine and Milanese 
production, and indeed in the decoration of 
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all books then illuminated. Sometimes we’ 
see pictorial reproductions of the actual 
jewels worn by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the families for whom the Mss. or other 
books were executed, introduced among 
the details of the border ornaments. The 
Brussels Missal of Charles V, executed by 
Attavante; the Gran Breviary at Paris, ap- 
parently the work of Boccardino the elder; 
and the wedding gift produced for Alex- 
ander, Duke of Florence, and his bride 
Margaret of Austria, now in the Corsini 


Library, Rome, contain conspicuous ex- 
amples.” 
J. H. Middleton in his work, “Illu- 


minated Manuscripts,” says, “The monks of 
Ireland, owing to their remote position, 
were able for a long period to develop 





MISSAL OF MATTHIAS CORVINUS, 
KING OF HUNGARY. BY ATTAVANTI. 
BRUSSELS LIBRARY, 


peacefully their artistic skill; thus it hap- 
pened that by the middle or latter part of 
the 7th century the Celtic monks of Ire- 
land had learned to produce goldsmith’s 
work and manuscript illuminations with 
such marvelous taste and skill as has 
never been surpassed by any age or coun- 
try in the world. Not even the finest Greek 





GRIMANTI BREVIARY. 


LIBRARY SAN MARCO, VENICE. 

or Etruscan jewelry enriched with enamels 
and studded with gems can be said to sur- 
pass the amazing perfection in such a mas- 
terpiece of the goldsmith’s art as the so- 
called ‘Tara Brooch’ in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

“They used a variety of technical proc- 
esses, such as applied filagree, repousee or 
beaten reliefs, enamels, both champlevé and 
cloisonné, and inlay of precious stones, 
especially the carbuncle in minute slices set 
in delicate gold cloisons and backed with 


shining gold leaf. All these, and other 


decorative processes, were employed with 
unrivalled skill by the monastic goldsmiths 
of eastern Ireland, a fact which it is im- 
portant to notice, since nearly all the meth- 
ods and styles of ornament which occur 
in the Irish illuminated manuscript of the 
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same period are clearly derived from pro- 
totypes in gold jeweled work. It is in 
fact often possible to trace in a fine Irish 
manuscript of the class we are now con- 
cerned with, ornamental patterns of Sev- 
eral quite distinct classes, one being de- 


rived from the patterns of spiral or plated 





GHERADO E. MONTE, 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, FLORENCE. 


forms produced by soldering delicate gold 
wire on to plain surfaces of gold, another 
being copied from gold champlevé enamels, 
and a third no less clearly derived from 
the inlaid rectangular bits of carbuncle 
framed in delicate gold strips or cloisons. 

“This strongly marked influence of the 
technique of one art on the designs of an- 
other is due to the fact that the arts of 
the goldsmith and the manuscript illumi- 
nator were carried on side by side in the 
same monastery or group of monastic 
dwellings, and in some cases we have writ- 





GRIMANI BREVIARY, 
LIBRARY SAN MARCO, VENICE. 


ten evidence that the scribe who wrote and 
illuminated an elaborate manuscript, and 
the goldsmith who wrought and jeweled 
its gold cover were one and the same per- 
son. 

“One class of ornament in the ‘Book of 
Kells’ (Trinity College, Dublin) and in 
other manuscripts of this class, consists of 
bands or diapers formed with step-like lines 
enclosing small spaces of brilliant color. 
It is this class of pattern which is derived 
from the cloisonné inlay with bits of trans- 
parent carbuncle used in gold jewelry. 





HOURS OF LAODAMIA DI MEDICI. 
COLLECTION OF SIR H. THOMPSON. 
(JEWELED “D,’’) 


Other ornament consists of various spiral 
forms derived from the application of gold 
wire to flat surfaces of gold, a class of pat- 
tern which appears to have come, as it 
were, naturally to the gold workers of 
many different periods and_ countries. 
Many of these spiral designs in the Irish 
manuscripts are almost identical with 
forms which occur so frequently among 
the gold ornaments of the Greek ‘Myce- 
nean’ period; one among many examples 
in the art history of the world, which show 
the remarkable sameness of invention in 
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the human mind at a certain stage of de- 
velopment, whatever the time or place. 

“It should moreover be noticed that this 
close imitation of metal work is not limited 
to the separate details of the manuscripts. 
The main lines and divisions of the decora- 
tion on whole pages are accurately copied 
from the enameled and gold or silver 
covers in which these precious Gospels 
were bound. Thus, the same design might 
appear in delicate goldsmith’s work on the 





LIBRARY OF THE VATICAN. 


covers of a Textus and also might be seen 
represented by the illuminator in brilliant 
colors on a page within.” , 

Referring to a later period, in his book 
on “Jewelry,” H. Clifford Smith says: 
“Some measure of compensation for the 
unfortunate lack of actual examples of 
Italian Quattrocento jewelry is obtained, 
apart from their representation in pictures, 
by the very remarkable use that was made 
of jewel forms for the marginal decora- 
tion of manuscripts. Such enrichment of 
the borders of missals, etc.. by means of 
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painted jewel ornaments, would seem to be 
but the direct outcome of the system 
whereby most of the painters, sculptors, 
architects, and no less eminent miniaturists 
received their first instruction in art in the 
workshops of the goldsmiths. It is certain 
from their quality that the jewels repre- 
sented in manuscripts, generally in their 
natural size, are the work of artists well 
acquainted with the jewelers’ art, whose 
eyes were further impressed by the em- 
broidered edgings of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments enriched with jewel ornaments and 
sewn with pearls and precious stones. In 
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painting with corresponding luxury the 
border decorations of church missals, the 
miniaturists have obviously not drawn on 
their imagination or constructed jewel 
forms in a mere haphazard manner. The 
individual pieces of the complete jewel are 
just such as might at the time have been 
found on the shelves of some goldsmith’s 
workshop. . 
“A fine example of jeweled decoration 
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is the Grimani Breviary, now in the Li- 
brary of St. Mark’s, Venice. The orna- 
mentation of this famous work, the prod- 
uct of a Flemish artist of the final years 
of the 15th century, displays a northern 
naturalism favorable to the striking repre- 
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sentation of jewel forms and serves to il- 
lustrate the close and active relationship 
then existing between the Flemish and 
Italian goldsmiths.” 

The same writer gives this description of 
a famous jewel, characteristic of the sub- 
ject. He says: “The chief treasure of the 
New College (Oxford) Collection is an ex- 
quisite gold jewel, a monogram of the 
Blessed Virgin, the patron saint of the ‘Col- 
lege of St. Mary of Winton in Oxford.’ It 
is a crowned Lombardic M; and might be 
the rich capital of some mediaeval manu- 
script with its gorgeous coloring faithfully 
translated into ‘gold, enamel, pearls and 
precious stones. In the open parts of the 
letter are figures of the Virgin and the 
Angel of the Annunciation in full relief, 
the angel's wings being covered with 
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BY ATTAVANTE, FLORENCE, 


enamel of translucent green. The space 
above the head of each figure is occupied 
with delicate architectural work of open 
cuspings. In the center of the jewel is a 
large ruby in the form of a vase, from 
which spring three lilies with white en- 
ameled blossoms. On each’ side of the 
vase are three small emeralds. Remark- 
able taste is shown in the arrangement of 
the precious stones; fine emeralds and ru- 
bies en cabochon mounted alternately in 
raised settings round the jewel.” 

The jewels when combined with other 
decorative elements, as they are in the 
works described, have a meaning apart 
from mere abstract questions of design. 





MISSAL OF MATTHIAS CORVINUS, KING OF 
HUNGARY. BY ATTAVANTI,. 
BRUSSELS LIBRARY. 


They are object lessons in the decorative 
value of jewels and point out to those with 
eyes to see, the meaning, value and sig- 
nificance of an object of jewelry studiously 
and properly placed and worn. They are 
not introduced as forlorn makeshifts, nor 
tacked on as afterthoughts. These great 
artists had no need for such puerile ex- 
pedients, and they have made use of jewels 
in their decorations as legitimate elements 
of design, and in so doing have given us 
singular, quaint, and always remarkable ex- 
amples of the effectiveness of the jewel as 
an ornament. 
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Pearls, Diamonds and other Precious Stones 








We have in stock a splendid collection of Pearls, Pearl Necklaces, 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones of quality in regular cut and 
fancy shapes, and will be pleased to fill any special memorandum 
orders you may send us. 
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A Word About the Morgan Collection Recently Given 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 








HE recent gift to the Metropolitan Mu- 
T seum of Art of a large part of the 
collection known as the Morgan collection 
marked an important date in the history of 
the museum. The gift also includes many 
other objects on loan in nearly every de- 
partment of the museum. The bequest was 
made on Dec. 1/7, 1917, and marks the cul- 
mination of the long association between 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan and the mu- 
seum. 

A word about the interest which the late 
Mr. Morgan took in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art may not be amiss at this time. 
His association with the museum began 











AN ANTIQUE PENDANT. 


in 1889, when he became a trustee. His first 
gift to the museum was in 1897. He con- 
tinued as a trustee and was elected as presi- 
dent in 1904, which office he held until his 
death in 1913. During the last 10 years his 
gifts and loans had been many. 

This relation was continued in 1916 by the 
gift by his son, J. P. Morgan, of the Gothic 
section of the Hoentschel collection, the 
two sculptured groups from the Chateau de 
Biron, and the Colonna altarpiece by Ra- 
phael, and is now fittingly closed by Mr. 
Morgan’s recent superb gift of a large part 
of the collection known as the Morgan Col- 
lection, and many other objects on loan 
at the death of his father. 

Considered in itself as regards its extent, 
value and impossibility of duplication, this 
gift, says the January Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, furnishes abundant cause 
for grateful acknowledgment, but, looked at 
from another point of view, it affords equal, 
if not greater pleasure and satisfaction. This 
act of the son in presenting to the museum 
the treasures collected by the father was 
definitely planned by the donor and heartily 
accepted by the trustees to accomplish two 





ends—first, to carry out the desire of the 
elder Mr. Morgan that a large and valuable 
proportion of the collections housed in the 
museum in 1913 should come into the pos- 
session of the American people, so enlarging 
their opportunity for the study and enjoy- 
ment of art; and, secondly, to carry out 
the desire of the son that the name of Pier- 
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pont Morgan should be perpetuated in the 
museum for all time. 

The Pierpont Morgan Wing, by which 
name Wing F, hitherto called the Wing of 
Decorative Arts, will henceforth be known, 
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ST. PORCHAIRE SALT-CELLAR, XVI CENTURY. 


admirably secures this second object. A 
collection which shall perpetuate the inter- 
est of the late J. Pierpont Morgan and his 
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son in the museum will be assembled in this 
wing, which will thus be appropriately 
known by that name. In fact, since the 
opening of these galleries in 1910, the 
greater number of the objects exhibited in 
them have been either gifts or loans from 
the father or the son. 

The gifts of Mr. Morgan and his son 
cover many periods of art, and their great 
extent and variety make the objects of 
enormous usefulness to designers and man- 
ufacturers of art objects in this country, be- 
sides affording unlimited pleasure to lovers 
of art who visit the museum from all parts 
of the country. 

Ancient art is represented in the gift by 
a collection of ancient glass as well as pot- 
tery, bronze and marble, ranging in date 
from about 3000 B. C. to the Fifth Century 
A. D.. This collection numbers 831 pieces 
and is known as the Gréau collection, and 
includes a number of important Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
antiquities. 

The period from the end of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the Carlovingian 




















JEWELRY OF THE XV CENTURY. 


era serves as a connecting link in the North 
between the classical and medizval periods. 
These objects, comprising several hundred, 
in gold, bronze and glass principally, are all 
articles of personal adornment or use buried 
in early tombs and recovered by two col- 
lectors, Stanislas Baron and a German 
antiquary named Queckenberg, from various 
parts of France, in one case, and from the 
village of Niederbreisig between Coblenz 
and Bonn, in the other. They include 
brooches or fibulz of every shape, size and 
material, belt buckles, studs of every de- 
scription, purses, rings, armlets, earrings, 
hairpins and combs, pendants, chatelaine- 
plaques, necklaces, daggers, and horse-trap- 
pings, and illustrate the culture and vigor- 
ous art of this period. 

The Byzantine period, covering roughly 
the period from the Fourth to the 11th 
century, A. D. is represented in the collec- 
tion in part by Cloisonne enamels, translu- 
cent on gold and silver; the work of gold 
and silversmiths, including six silver plates 
with figure designs in relief found on the 
island of Cyprus, and gold jewelry con- 
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sisting of necklace, earrings, bracelets, etc. 

The medieval and Gothic periods, the 
Middle Ages, are represented by collections 
of ivories, enamels and metal work. 

The period of the Renaissance is repre- 
sented by superb collections of enamels, 
metalwork, jewels and ceramics. 

Excellent examples of the goldsmith’s 
craft, from the 15th century to the 18th 
century, are shown in the jewels. They 
‘include not only objects of personal adorn- 
ment—as necklaces, brooches, rings, hat or- 

















CUP MADE AT NUREMBERG, ABOUT 1575. 


naments, morses, and pendent jewels—but 
also badges and chains of various orders 
and decorations of honor, medals, medal- 
lions, etc. The French would call these 
objects bibelots; for want of an exact 
English term they are here called jewels. 
The Hoentschel collection of French dec- 
Orative arts of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which are included in the gift to the 
museum, embrace a unique collection of 
several hundred snuff-boxes, vanity boxes, 
scent bottles and dance programs, signed 
by famous jewelers, French and English, 
of the 18th century. These, made of gold 
and other precious substances, superbly 
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jeweled and ornamented with min- 
iatures by such men as Cosway and Isabey, 
and in many cases known to have been 
the possession of kings, emperors and other 
persons famous in history, illustrate the ex- 
travagant vanities of the time. 

A large collection of watches, covering the 
development of the industry of watchmaking 
from the middle of the 16th century to 
the 19th century, and representative of 
the work of the best craftsmen in England, 
France, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland and Flanders is also included. 

Though not entirely 18th century art, 
this collection is conveniently grouped 
here. These watches, many of historic in- 
terest, show the successive improvements in 
mechanism and are enclosed in cases of 
gold, copper-gilt, silver and crystal, en- 
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effort to check his baggage and catch his 
train. 
“But when we think over the hardship 


he has to bear, it is litthe wonder that 
sometimes he loses his temper. He would 
be more than human if he did not. 

“The traveling salesman endures constant 
loss of sleep, separation from his home and 
family, frequently poor food and _ cold, 
cheerless rooms. He learns to reach for 
his clothes in the night whenever he hears 
a train whistle. He spends hours in lonely 
hotel offices waiting for the next train out 
of town. His children grow up regarding 
him as a stranger, and he sometimes spends 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day 
alone, staring out of a window a thousand 
miles from the loved ones at home. 

“Be glad that, when you walk down 

















JASPER CUP ATTRIBUTED 


ameled and jeweled, of many shapes and 
sizes, and illustrating many odd conceits. 

The gift also includes a number of 
typical. objects of Arabian, Persian, Syrian 
and Chinese workmanship, including glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and textiles. 








Baggageman Sympathetic with Trav- 
eling Men 


POPULAR jewelry salesman who 
travels out of New York, has called 
attention to the following from the Sante 
Fe Magazine, which was writtesn by Harry 
Isaacs, assistant general baggage agent of 
the Santa Re Railroad. It is well worth 
quoting. Mr. Isaacs says: 

“The most frequent and constant pas- 
sengers on our trains are the traveling 
salesmen. 

“We want their patronage and friendship. 

“The traveling salesman is deserving of 
kindly consideration and helpful service. 
He is often hasty, often exacting, often 
dashes in at the last moment in a frantic 


TO BENVENUTO CELLINI, 


the street, you see familiar faces, and that 
in your leisure hours you can be with your 
family or friends. 

“Be glad that you can hang your hat on 
the same nail two days in succession; and 
the next traveling salesman who rushes in 
to buy a ticket and check his baggage while 
the engine bell is ringing, give him a helping 
hand and hustle him onto his train. 

“Maybe the salesman who comes in wor- 
ried and cross has a serious cause for it~ 
who knows? Who knows what sad news is 
written in the letter that sticks out of his 
coat pocket? 


“Anyway, he has a harder time than 
people generally understand. He appreciates 
courtesy and help, and we want him to 
feel that he gets both on the Santa Fe. We 
want him to say that, wherever he stops on 
the Sante Fe Lines, he finds willing hands 
to help him on his way. 

“And helping a traveling salesman on his 
way is the greatest and strongest hold on his 
favor and patronage. We will appreciate 
your co-operation.” 
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How the Coal Shortage Affects Pearl Production 





By Raymond S. Spears 








HE coal shortage this Winter and dur- 

ing the period of the war is likely to 
have a very considerable effect on the pro- 
duction of fresh water pearls in the future. 
Just that intimately is the pearl trade and 
especially button shell manutacturing re- 
lated to distant—apparently—industries. 
The main substitute for coal is water 
power, or “white coal,” and when dams 
are built to give head to the water for the 
turbines, those dams vitally affect mussel 
shell conditions, especially the migration of 
the fish which carry the mussel “spats,” or 
glochidia, during one period of mussel de- 
velopment. 

Any extensive development of water 
power on streams which yield mussels used 
in making buttons, and which are pearl 
producing, will have to be watched closely 
in order to prevent the destruction of other 
values while making power to meet in- 
creased industrial demands and coal short- 
ages. This question is discussed at length 
by Director Robert E. Coker, of the U. S. 
Biological Station at Fairport, la., in 
Bureau of Fisheries’ Document, No. 805. 

Every business man knows how his trade 
is affected by the varying winds of com- 
merce, and no one is more familiar with 
the warm and cold winds of trade than 
jewelers and traders in things that appeal 
to the esthetical qualities of the minds of 
customers. It seems easier, at times, to 
touch the grosser feelings in a mind than 
to touch the chords of the finer senses. 

The Document, No. 805, relates the results 
of observations at the great Keokuk dam 
across the Mississippi. That dam, one of 
the greatest of engineering achievements, 
upon investigation proved to be stopping 
the migration of fish up and down the 
Mississippi, and that meant that food sup- 
ply on the Mississippi was jeopardized for 
lack of a fishway. 

Investigations have developed the fact 
that the propagation of mussels, from 
which button shells, baroques and pearls 
grow, depends upon certain fish being pres- 
ent in such numbers that the tiny “spats” 
of the mussels will find and cling to them 
—their “hosts’”—and be carried from place 
to place during certain developments. Now 
if these fish are prevented by lack of fish- 
ways from going throughout the course of 
their natural migrations, the mussels in that 
course will lack for hosts, and the very 
young mussels will die before they attain 
to even the shell stage of their existence. 
Without mussels there can be no button 
shells, and the passing of the button shell 
fisheries in any considerable number of 
streams would destroy the American fresh 
water pearls in the infancy of the industry. 

Therefore it is clear that to save the 
pearl and button shell fisheries in the 
streams which the Government and private 
industry know are most valuable for the 
development of water power, it will be nec- 
essary to have fishways in the dams. These 
fishways are not being built in the great 
concrete structures of the present day. 


They were not built into the great Missis- 
sippi river dam, and that has already had 
a sharp effect on the pearl fisheries up the 
thousands of miles of rivers and streams 
above that dam, as well as affected the fish 
food supply of several hundred thousand 
square miles of territory—and changed the 
trade regime of that territory in other ways 
which need not be discussed. 

The Tennessee River, whose mussel 
shells are of rather inferior quality, never- 
theless has tributaries with shells of very 
superior quality, the Cumberland River, 
and scores of other streams are now being 
studied for immediate service in water- 
power, and it behooves the jewelers in the 
pearling districts especially to watch these 
developments in order to see that damage 
is not done to the immensely valuable 
fresh-water pearl and button shell and 
pearl ornament trade. 

Government documents are an immense 
mine of information on countless subjects. 
The literary quality of the publications is 
often of the very highest type, while the 
information to be obtained from these doc- 
uments is of the very first consequence in 
the fields they cover—and there are few in- 
dustries which are not covered by them. 
Federal and State bulletins, pamphlets and 
books take up the subject of stream pollu- 
tion, for example. All those stream pollu- 
tion investigations and reports are part of 
a pearl student’s curriculum. 

Wherever there are mussels, stream pol- 
lution is a vital question to them. If the 
stream is poisoned, the mussels are pois- 
oned, and when the mussels die, that is the 
end of the pearl button and pearl produc- 
tion on that stream. Document No. 804 of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, “The Mussel Re- 
sources of the Illinois River,” is one of the 
most interesting in a valuable series. At- 
tached to it is a discussion of the Fox 
River pearl fisheries, and no one who has 
talked pearls and shelling with the people 
in Ottawa, at the forks of the Fox and 
Illinois, for example, can doubt for a mo- 
ment the wonderfully stimulating effect 
pearls have had on the local imagination 
and pocketbooks. 

The profits from pearling and button 
shelling have been considerable, speaking 
financially, but in addition to that profit a 
traveler, like the writer of this article, can- 
not help but observe the mental stimulus, 
the curiously increased wonderment in the 
minds of whole regions due to the discov- 
ery of a few score tons of button shells and 
the finding of a few thousand dollars worth 
of pearls and baroques. Having witnessed 
a number of such developments I am bound 
to think that fresh-water pearls, though 
they had never brought one cent of profit, 
must have helped make life more interest- 
ing, more worth living, in those great ter- 
ritories where pearls are found in the Mis- 
sissippi basin. In gun stores, in garages, 
in restaurants, in hotels, wherever the sub- 
ject was mentioned, men and women 
turned from their own work and business 
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to tell about pearls—those Philosophers’ 
Stones to bring out the gold of the imagi- 
nation. 

Jewelers need no urging to develop this 
side of the traffic in the pearls that grow. 
They well know the “soul” of pearls and 
cut gems. They have in the two score re- 
ports of the Bureau of Fisheries relating 
to pearls, mussels and their growth an im- 
mensely attractive little library, weighing 
perhaps five or six pounds. The wonder- 
fully attractive Government documents, 
written by Dr. Kunz, need no discussion. 

But there is need of considering docu- 
ments not commonly associated with pearls 
and mussels, and subjects often regarded 
as beyond the pearler’s province. I refer 
particularly to drainage and land reclama- 
tion projects. Bulletin No. 793, by Dr. 
Coker, discusses Protection of Fresh Wa- 
ter Mussels, and should be read by every 
pearl dealer. 

Study of the drainage projects in light of 
the pearl and button shell fisheries reveals 
a most remarkable condition of affairs.. 
When swamps in Indiana and Illinois were 
reclaimed by digging straight ditches for 
meandering streams to follow, treasure 
stores of nature were ruined. The mussel 
shell beds in those meandering streams 
would have sold for more money than all 
the lands reclaimed by the project! 

Could anything be more absurd than 
spending a fortune to reclaim lands, and 
destroying two fortunes in pearls and mus- 
sel shells? That is precisely what was 
done, as examination of reports on the sub- 
ject reveals. Consider the fact that mus- 
sels refuse to grow in the running sands 
and gravels of the new ditches, and that 
they died in thousands of tons in the old 
abandoned or filled-in streams! 

On the other hand, the old canals across 
Ohio are beginning to supply mussels to the 
shell industry and pearls to the jewelry 
trade. But just at present there is a ques- 
tion whether the old canals ought not to 
be abandoned—and those old canals would 
make the very best kind of hatcheries for 
the growth of pearls and button shells! 

Too close attention can hardly be paid 
by fresh water pearl interests and button 
shell and pearl ornament manufacturers to 
public or private works likely to affect 
streams in which mussels are found. This 
applies to pollution, drainage or stream 
straightening projects, over-fishing for food 
or fertilizer and to other causes. 

The inter-relationship of the pearl and 
button trade with apparently remote and 
independent industries and conditions is 
often revealed only by close inspection and 
analysis—as in the startling condition of a 
coal shortage which may a few years from 
now destroy the mussel fisheries on 10,000 
miles of river and creek, merely through 
lack of provision in the matter of fishways. 

Destruction of extensive beds of mussels 
through over fishing in numerous streams, 
without providing for the replacement of 
the pearl producers has already caused the 
lapse of the pearl fishing industry on many 
rivers and streams, and the ‘Government 
documents are filled with covert hints and 
open statements that unless certain malefic 
influences are overcome, trade dependent on 
mussel shell fisheries will be greatly reduced 
and injured in the near future. 
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Analysis of the Silver Market for 1917. 





By Harry E. Radix, of Thos. J. Dee & Co.* 
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(Continued from issue of Jan, 30.) 
HIGH PRICES PREVAIL—EXPORTS HEAVY. 


N 1916 prices which were then considered 
l very high caused China to part with a 
large amount of her surplus silver, and 
India was the buyer. India also purchased 
15,000,000 Philippine coined dollars, which 
had been held: in the Philippine treasury 

for many years. In the current year, how- 
ever, it appears that China has been unable 
to part with any silver to speak of; in fact, 
early in 1917 China was a large buyer in the 

United States. The stocks in Shanghai and 

the Ports have, however, been maintained 

at the usual level of approximately 24,000,- 
000 ounces in Sycee (fine silver uncoined 

in lumps used by the Chinese as money). 

Statistics show that exports from our coun- 
try to foreign ports for the current year up 

to Nov. 30 were about 85,000,000 ounces ; 
of this amount 34,000,000 ounces were sent 
to England and 50,000,000 ounces from San 

Francisco to the Orient for China, India 
and Russian Asia. Owing to the restric- 
tions on exports from China, partly due to 
the embargoes of the Allies and the difh- 
culty of obtaining tonnage, the demand was 
much less than it would have been under 
more normal conditions, and it is the 
opinion of many authorities that a heavy 
demand from China in the near future 1s 
not at all unlikely. 

The usual flow of silver via New York to 
London, and from London to India and 
China has been interfered with markedly 
during the last half of 1917 by the high cost 
of transportation from both New York to 
London and from London to India. This 
has resulted in diverting a large proportion 
of the production of silver in the United 
States to the Pacific Coast, for shipment 
from Pacific ports to India and China. At 
first, the London brokers made great effort 
to continue to purchase in New York, ship- 
ments to be made at their option. Large 
governmental purchases, however, made for 
Russia, China and the India governments 
broke the hold of the London brokers, and 
silver was largely sold in unusual quantities 
for shipment over considerable periods of 
time. 

In view of the fact that about 75 to 80 
per cent of all the silver consumed in the 
world is consumed by India and China, it 
would be reasonable to assume that San 
Francisco would be a logical market for 
silver as compared to New York or London, 
and if for any reason there should be any 
great disparity in shipping rates or costs 
after the war, this assumption might develop 
into one of the results of the war’s disturb- 
ance. It is hardly likely, however, that 
London domination of silver values after 
‘the present war is over will be lost, as she 
controls Eastern Exchange which would 
overcome any interference in this respect. 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 
The world’s production for the year 1917 


ee 


"Gold, silver and platinum refiners of Chicago. 


is estimated at about 168,000,000 ounces, as 
against the actual production of 156,626,521 
ounces in 1916 and 178,850,000 ounces in 
1915. The United States total is estimated 
to be about 75,000,000 ounces, as against 
74,414,802 ounces in 1916. There is no 
doubt it would have been much larger but 
for the labor strikes in the western mining 
districts, causing the shutting down of the 
Copper Queen and Anaconda mines. While 
these are copper mines, they produce large 
quantities of silver as a by-product. These 
strikes, caused, no doubt, by the I. W. W. 
agitations in the west, have cut heavily into 
the production, refining and transportation 
of silver. 

The Mexican production is expected to be 
about 30,000,000 ounces, as against 22,838,- 
385 ounces in 1916, with a normal produc- 
tion in previous years of about 60,000,000 
ounces. Figures from Canada are not 
available at this writing, but expected to be 
about 25,000,000 ounces. The handwriting 
on the wall is plain: That unless the 
world’s production for 1918 can be pushed 
well beyond the 200,000,000 mark, which 
hardly appears to be possible in the face of 
material and labor shortages throughout the 
world, the supply will be hard pressed to 
meet the demand. 


The economist would say, doubtless, that 
the price of silver should be enhanced up 
to the point of bringing about the necessary 
production. One difficulty with this general 
rule, as applied to silver production, is that 
less than one-third of the production of 
silver is received from strictly silver mines. 
Considerably more than two-thirds of the 
silver is produced either from mines pro- 
ducing lead and copper, or from mines 
shipping their siliceous ores to lead and 
copper smelters. If the silver production 
should be stimulated from such mines, it 
would also very largely increase the pro- 
duction of lead and copper, which might 
possibly depress the prices of these metals 
to an extent which would more than offset 
the advantage to the mines of an increased 
price of silver. It is supposed that the 
strictly siliceous mines produced in the 
United States this year something less than 
25,000,000 ounces. Probably even a greatly 
enhanced price for silver could not, during 
the next six months, increase this produc- 
tion more than 20 per cent., or, say, 5,000,- 
000 ounces. This increase, therefore, goes 
a very small way toward a needed supply 


of 200,000,000 ounces. 


The only source of supply of spot silver 
in any quantity is the silver dollars held in 
the United States Treasury as security 
against the circulation of silver certificates. 
The subject is being very seriously consid- 
ered on the part of various governmental 
departments, on account of the war needs 
in connection with India products, whether 
proper legislation can be obtained whereby 
the temporary use of:this silver in dollar 
coins can be authorized, the silver to be re- 
turned through. government purchases at a 
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maximum price which it is expected will 
make possible an increased production of 
silver. 

Below are set forth the average quota- 
tions of silver, expressed in pence, London 
being the silver market of the world, also 
in equivalent United States gold coin of an 
ounce 1,000 fine, for a period of 42 years, 
showing that the prices quoted in Septem- 
ber, 1917, were the highest since 1884: 


Average Value of a 
Ouo- Fine Ounce at 
Calendar tation, Average Quotation, 
Years. Pence. Dollars. 
mes 1.24233 
Cebit 7+ 6 oes a ee 1.16414 
> a ye 54 13/16 1.20189 
ee eer 52 1.15358 
hips 51% 1.12392 
Se le tit Gnas cee eee 1.14507 
ae 515% 1.13229 
SR © eggs ace a a 51 13/16 1.13562 
Ee eee 50 9/16 1.10874 
| nr 1.11068 
ae 48 9/16 1 06510 
Dis de cba 45% .99467 
0 a ee 44 11/16 .97946 
ee 42% .93974 
i ado cae es 42 11/16 .93511 
Se eas awe kee 47% 1.04634 
er 45 1/16 .98800 
Den aeX xk oe eks 39% .87145 
0 a 35 9/16 .78030 
See as b.wt votes 28 15/16 .63479 
ee iw waa a0 ac 29 13/16 .65406 
ee 30 13/16 .67565 
inchs srw meen 27 9/16 .60438 
id en seca eae 26 15/16 .59010 
eh ta ec tected ore 27 7/16 .60154 
ee .6 2007 
Sb es+eee des 27 3/16 .59595 
ee 24 1/16 .52795 
SEM iets 6 ae koe eoack 24% .54257 
PIS 5366s we at 26 13/32 .57876 
hs 6 bikie or 27 13/16 .61027 
Pde dn sa ceaex 30% .67689 
Pt cers ckawe 30 3/16 .66152 
I id kk aces ay 24 13/32 53490 
PR btesccccesrce SS ee .52016 
sR age 24 21/22 .54077 
tah wad mela 24 19/32 .53928 
Gade eddie a 28 1/16 .61470 
a iii dee Rea 27 9/16 60458 
PS wise eceans 25% 55312 
Saas saeteee 23% .51892 


The course of the market during the year 
1917 was rather peculiar, fairly steady dur- 
ing the first six months and very erratic 
during the last six months. From Aug. 1 
to Sept. 21 was the highest period during 
the year. 


[ame 77 «cts. per oz. 
2 Sr 79 cts. per oz. 
Se ee 76% cts. per oz. 
PR Fe dca tks 745% cts. per oz. 
a, ae 75% cts. per oz. 
| ae 784 cts. per oz. 
I Baits tah was 811% cts. per oz. 
PR Tis 64-4040 9034 cts. per oz. 
Sr 1084 cts. per oz. 
i Sone 92% cts. per oz. 
Nov. 1 .ssee+. 89% cts. per oz. 
iS Saree 86% cts. per oz. 


On Sept. 25 it was apparent that the mar- 
ket was becoming top-heavy and a severe 
reaction set in. There was a steady and 
almost daily decline, the lowest point was 
reached on Oct. 23 at 82'%4c. per ounce. It 
was no doubt very puzzling to many close 
followers of the silver market, as to why 
such low prices should prevail as conditions 
were favorable to a high market. There 
were four real valid reasons, namely: (1) 
The persistent rumor that the United States 


' government might dispose of its large hold- 


ings of silver dollars; (2) the English gov- 
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A shipment of white and pink tinted 
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Carl P. Kionka 


Importer of 


Reconstructed Rubies 
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and Golden Sapphires 
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Complete stock of Doublets 
imitation Doublets always on hand. 


Orders fillec 
Promptly. 











and 


Lowest Prices. 


Write for latest Price List 


1519 Masonic Temple 
Chicago, III. 











FRED. MELCHER 


Diamond Setter 








on Platinum or Gold 


71-73 Nassau St., New — 
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ernment’s effort to keep the bullion value 
of the rupee below the gold redemption 
value, which would naturally lead to the 
melting of the coins in circulation, leaving 
India without a currency. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, for the India Council to 
promulgate decrees making it a penal of- 
fense to melt the rupee or to export silver. 
The British government’s embargo on the 
import of silver bullion into India except 
under government license; (3) the demand 
from China stopped almost entirely, due to 
the restrictions, of exports, caused by the 
embargoes of the Allies and the difficulty 
of obtaining tonnage; (4) the speculators 
and large holders of silver saw good profits 
in sight and disposed of their stocks. 


WIDE RANGE IN PRICES. 

The wide range of price fluctuation dur- 
ing 1917 was the most spectacular one in 
the history of silver. From March 27 to 
Sept. 21 the advance was about 3634c. per 
ounce, and the decline from Sept. 25 to Oct. 
23 was 26c. per ounce. The market for the 
past 50 years has never been so wild—in 
1876 there was a range of about 24c.; in 
1916 a rise and fall of about 20c., and in 
1907 of about l6c. This shows the uncer- 
tain character of the value of one of the 
precious metals which would have to be 
controlled in any form of bi-metallism. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 


The market during November and De- 
cember has been quite steady and this 1s 
due no doubt to the efforts of the United 
States Government working in conjunction 
with the British government to fix a price 
for silver for the year 1918 at least. While 
nothing definite has been agreed upon, ne- 
gotiations are still pending and it would not 
be surprising to see a price of possibly 95c. 
to $1 per ounce, decided upon for the com- 
ing year. There is no doubt that silver will 
be an important factor in the future regu- 
lation of the currency of the world for at 
least some years to come, principally for the 
rehabilitation of the currencies of the coun- 
tries that have lost their gold or have issued 
too much paper money. That much de- 
pends on the production for the coming year 
is certain and unless the output is increased 
considerably many new problems will have 
to be confronted. It is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that at least 200,000,000 
ounces a year will be needed for coinage 
purposes for several years or more. At the 
present time there is a great reduction in 
the floating stocks of the world, in normal 
times this would be about 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 ounces. The trade is working 
very close now and increased production 
would be immediately taken care of, so 
there is plenty of encouragement for mines, 
smelters and government mintage in the 
silver prospects of the near future. It is 
quite certain that the reasonable require- 
ments of the domestic manufacturers and 
workers in the arts and kindred lines will 
be taken care of by their present sources of 
supply, who no doubt will be allowed their 
share in the distribution of silver bullion 
for the coming year. 

At the time of going to press the writer 
learned from advices direct from Washing- 
ton that Congress will be asked soon to 
authorize the melting of 150,000,000 silver 
dollars now stored in the Treasury to sup- 


ply silver bullion for export to America’s 
allies and to pay trade balances. 

Simultaneously, $1 and $2 silver certifi- 
cates now issued on the basis of the coins in 
storage will be withdrawn from circulation, 
and Federal Reserve Bank notes of the 
same denominations issued in their place, 
according to a plan agreed on tentatively 
by Treasury officials. 

Legislation now drafted would authorize 
these measures, and, in addition, would 
empower the Treasury, through Director of 
the Mint Baker, to buy all the silver pro- 
duced in the United States at a price to be 
determined by agreement with producers. 
This price probably will be about $1 an 
ounce, 5 cents above the current market 
price, and is expected to stimulate silver 
production to 100,000,000 ounces during the 
next year. 


VISITS WASHINGTON 


Special Committee of Jewelers’ War Service 
Committee Confers with Heads of 
Government Departments 
and Bureaus 








A special committee of the Jewelers’ 
War Service Committee made a visit to 
Washington Monday for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for any work that may be found 
necessary to be done between the jewelry 
trade, the Government or any of its de- 
partments. The committee which went 
down to the capital consisted of the chair- 
man, O. G. Fessenden, Robert B. Steele, 
from New York; H. L. Farrow, Newark; 
Will F. Juergens, Chicago; and the secre- 
tary of the committee, Laurence Gardner. 

The committee spent the entire day Mon- 
day visiting and conferring with the heads 
of various boards and departments who 
have charge of any matters in which the 
jewelry trade is interested. All the inter- 
views proved not only instructive but satis- 
factory in every particular. The committee 
returned from Washington early Tuesday 
morning pleased and satisfied with the re- 
sult of the trip. 

While no specific information could be 
given out, Chairman Fessenden said that 
all were highly gratified at the conditions 
which they found to exist. They felt that 
the Jewelers’ War Service Committee 
would be able to do some very good work 
for the jewelry trade in both conserving 
its interests and aiding the Government. 
The trip Monday, he said, was simply 
preliminary to the work and negotiations 
that may be carried on in the future. 








SUIT DISMISSED 


Jury Finds Omaha Jeweler Was Not Re- 
sponsible for Accident to Motorcyclist 


Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 31.—The jury be- 
fore Judge Reddick, has dismissed the 
$35,000 damage suit filed against C. B. 
Brown, president of the C. B. Brown Co. 
by Miss Anna Kirkman of Lincoln. 

The jury held Brown was not respon- 
sible for the automobile-motorcycle col- 
lision at 37th and Forman Sts. last August 
in which she was hurt. 

Miss Kirkman and three others were 
riding in a motorcycle with a sidecar at- 
tachment when it collided with the auto- 
mobile driven by Mr. Brown. 
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ALLEGED SWINDLER CAUGHT 


“Jack” Lawrence, Who Is Charged with 
Passing Bogus, Checks, Arrested at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 30.—‘Jack” Law- 
rence, the man who represented himself as 
a candy salesman and who, it is charged, 
swindled one Smithfield street jewelry 
house out of a $200 diamond ring and at- 
tempted the same trick at the establish- 
ment of John M. Roberts & Son Co. by 
using worthless checks, is under arrest in 
Rochester, N. Y., and will be brought to 
Pittsburgh. 

He posed also under the name of “J. P. 
Parker,” alias “Hessen,” and is chargéd 
with carrying on his operations in a num- 
ber of cities. The ring which he got in 
Pittsburgh was pawned in Cleveland for 
$75, Detective Edward McGough, of the 
Pittsburgh detective bureau, hearing about 
it through reports from that city. 

Lawrence represented himself as a 
salesman for a candy house which was go- 
ing to install slot machines. He not only 
duped jewelers but also the proprietors of 
motion picture houses. His sporty sort of 
manner of doing business appears to have 
caught the best of them. 

The Rochester police notified the Pitts- 
burgh police that Lawrence was being held 
there, for other cities were notified to be on 
the lookout for him. When Lawrence and 
his candy game was tried in Rochester, he 
was easily caught. The Rochester police 
said that they would let Pittsburgh have 
first claim on him. Just whether Lawrence 
attempted to swindle any other Pittsburgh 
jewelry store besides those mentioned could 
not be learned, but, if he did, nothing has 
really been made public regarding the 
matter. 

The story of how Lawrence carried on 
his operations in Pittsburgh was told in 
last week’s issue of THE JEWELERS’ Crircu- 
LAR. He_ said here that he _ repre- 
sented a Minneapolis candy house, while 
in other places he claimed to represent a 
Chicago chocolate house. 











A great deal of interest attaches to the 
statement that the Commercial Economy 
3oard of the Council of National Defense, 
of which A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, is chair- 
man, has started an investigation into the 
overloading of the railroads with travelers’ 
baggage, especially that of traveling sales- 
men, who take along with them their sam- 
ples. It is said that there is very much of 
this luggage that could easily be eliminated, 
in fact, the suggestion has been made that it 
should be entirely eliminated. In any event 
an effort is on foot to cut down the amount 
of baggage that may be carried on all the 
lines of railroad because of the present 
adverse transportation conditions and with 
the hope that this may do something toward 
aiding the situation. The present intention 
of those who are planning out this matter, 
as learned by the Washington correspond- 
ent of THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, is to 
first take up those industries whose 
salesmen carry the most baggage, and later 
others will be added to the list, the intention 
being, as stated, to entirely eliminate this 
class of baggage if it is readily possible 
to do so. 
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| There Is No Shortage of Labor in the United States 


Why Propaganda Against So-Called Sens Industries Is Founded on a Fallacy 
By Morris L. Ernst 














SEE een 





[Norte. —_The following is a rouge: Sham oI 

ches delivered by Morris Ss Irnst at the an- 
ee convention of the American Economic Asso- 
_ oo at Philadelphia, and New York Woman’s 
City Club, Mr. Ernst besides being the head: of 
iY Cheesing House for Non-C ommercial Employ- 
= Amencies of New York, is also counsel for 
the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, the Good and 
Welfare Committee of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade and of the Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 


ciation of Greater New York and Vicinity. ] 


| the risk of appearing unpatriotic, may 

discuss for a moment a campaign 
which is being waged in this country and 
which, unfortunately, in my opinion, is 
meeting with approval among certain in- 
tellectual groups. I have in mind the propa- 
ganda of Mr. Vanderlip in favor of the 
destruction of so-called non-essential in- 
dustries. This campaign cannot meet with 
much success among the great mass of 
wage earners of the land, in the first place, 
because most of them have never heard of 
Mr. Vanderlip, and, in the second place, 
because those that have heard of him have 
also probably been informed that he 
preached his doctrine against the non-essen- 
tial industries from the back of a non- 
essential private car, while smoking a non- 
essential cigar. This, of course, is an argu- 
ment ad hominem, and does not go to the 
root of the argument. 

“In order to be fair, may I endeavor to 
fully state to you the reasons back of the 
Vanderlip campaign, and then, after such 
statements, try to show the fallacy of the 
position. Mr. Vanderlip argues that we 
must produce a billion dollars worth of 
goods a month, which are essential for the 
war; that we are now only producing about 
half that amount, and that, in order to pro- 
duce the full amount of essential goods we 
must have more raw material and more 
labor. The only way to get this raw ma- 
terial and labor is for the public to refuse 
to buy non-essential goods, thereby cutting 
down consumption, which will immediately 
be followed by the cutting down of pro- 
duction; that by destroying the non-essen- 
tial plants, the men who are employed 
therein will naturally shift to the essential 
industries and the raw material used in 
the non-essential industries can be used 
for the essentials of war. 

“IT am speaking here this evening as a 
representative of the state of New York, 
charge of the State Defense Council, Clear. 
ing House for Employment Offices, and my 
knowledge in regard to the raw material 
situation is not sufficiently complete to make 
any definite statements. From what I know, 
however, the raw material supply can be 
readily controlled at the source, and in fact 
is so being done. Steel, which is probably 
the most widely used raw material in the 
munition trades, presents no situation which 
even approximates a shortage. Likewise 
with many other of the ingredients of the 
so-called non-essential industries. As to 
the labor argument, advanced by Mr. Van- 
derlip, I can speak with some considerable 
knowledge and information. 

“The entire Vanderlip argument assumes 
that there is a labor shortage. This is 


‘not a fact. Thousands of men and 


women are applying daily to the 90 or more 
employment offices which are connected 
with the Clearing House, and we are un- 
able to give these people work. We must 
realize that by destroying the non-essential 
industry in New York we are not adding 
a single person to the man-power of the 
land, and that even though we had facil- 
ities to scientifically shift the workers from 
New York to Bridgeport, for example, a 
skilled piano worker would not automatic- 
ally become a= skilled munition worker, 














MORRIS L. ERNST, COUNSEL FOR MANY JEWEL- 
ERS’ BODIES AND HEAD OF LABOR 
CLEARING HOUSE. 


merely by taking a railroad trip to Bridge- 


port. 
“The experience of England should be 
our guide in this matter. Doubtless you 


are familiar with the fact that the English 
Government erected a munition plant at a 
cost of $10,000,000; that this plant is fully 
erected and equipped and stands idle to- 
day and has never been used. The reason 
for this astounding fact is clear. The Eng- 
lish people realized, after this building was 
erected, that it was not only wiser but 
cheaper to convert non-essential plants, 
rather than destroy them in the hope that 
the workers will be shifted to the essential 
plants. sy converting a_ non-essential 
plant,.the labor unit is preserved. It takes 
vears, ordinarily, to build up an efficient 
working force, so that men work alongside 
of men whom they know and under fore- 
men whose habits and methods are familiar 
to them. To destroy this in even a small 
degree, in a single department of a single 
plant, is most costly to the efficiency of the 
organization and has_ repeatedly been 
proven to be the cause of immediate re- 
duction in production. 

“A few days ago I read in the morning 
papers a small item which foretold a small- 
sized calamity. A new powder plant is be- 
ing constructed near a Nashville, Tenn., and 





15,000 persons will be employed at that 
plant. I have not investigated the statistics 
concerning the working population of 
Nashville, but we can be confident that that 
city and its surroundings will be unable to 
provide 15,000 people for this plant. There 
is not a single doubt but that we will hear 
tremendous outcries of shortage of labor 
from that district within the next few 
months, and our housing experts will in- 
vestigate and tell us that, of course, there 
is a shortage because men cannot work if 
there are no homes for them to live in, and 
the Government transportation advisers 
will make a study of the situation and re- 
port that a shortage of labor will continue 
until proper transportation facilities are 
installed, because men will not travel three 
or four hours a day commuting from their 
homes to their places of work. 


“Why does not the Government convert 
plants which are now in existence and which 
have working forces which could be as 
readily trained to take on the essential 
war work as well as new forces which have 
to be recruited from all over the country? 
The employers of the land have patriotic- 
ally offered their plants and organizations 
to the Government, and, with this standing 
offer, we should follow the English custom 
and discontinue the destruction of the non- 
essential industries. As a practical sugges- 
tion, may I submit that before a single 
order is placed by any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, a thorough investigation 
should be made as to the availability of the 
labor supply. If this had been done, it is 
inconceivable that a city such as Nashville 
would have received an order of the size 
mentioned before, and, on the other hand, 
such a survey would automatically lead to 
the real solution, namely, the conversion of 
the plants now in existence. * * * 

“In the first place, we have no machinery 
in this country so that we can efficiently 
shift workers from one industry to another. 
England, which is twice the size of New 
York State, has approximately 2,000 public 
employment offices, whereas in New York 
State we have not even a dozen. In the 
second place, disregarding every other ob- 
jection to the Vanderlip scheme, is it not 
true that at best we would merely be pur- 
chasing some small amount of immediate 
production at the cost of tremendous fu- 
ture instability? In the third place, are we 
not disregarding the fact that after the war 
we will have in this country millions in new 
buildings and plants and that upon the re- 
habilitation of the non-essential industries 
a big burden would be placed upon this na- 
tion in the form of carrying charges, depre- 
ciation and losses on these new structures. 

“Finally, we must look into the facts con- 
cerning the labor market, and upon any 
investigation, whatsoever, the conclusion 
will clearly be that as yet we have had no 
labor shortage. In this State, less than one 
out of twenty-five persons has gone into 
service. Surely a negligible amount! The 
American Federation of Labor, the New 
York State Industrial Commission, and 
even Major General Crozier have all ve- 
hemently protested that we have no labor 
shortage in this country. In conclusion, 
may I say that the Vanderlip theory must 
fall, as mentioned before, even though we 
are foolish enough to assume that we have 


a labor shortage, and that we have a fed- 


eral system for shifting workers.” 
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Fine Mounted Jewelry in Exclusive Designs 
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Velvet Collars, Pearl Collars, Sautoirs, Earrings, 
Rings, Bracelets, Brooches, Scarf Pins, 


Pearl Necklaces 
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NECKLACE SNAPS IN DIAMONDS AND PEARLS 


We Still Continue Our Fine Line of Seed Pearl Jewelry 
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Jewelry Salesmen in Cuba 





Special Agent of Department of Commerce Gives Points to Those Who 
Wish to Develop Trade in That Island 
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WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—Cuba is a 
Feld that offers few difficulties to the Amer- 
ican jeweler interested in export trade, and 
is therefore a good market to start in. The 
country, although comparatively small in 
size and population, is an important one in 
the jewelry line, writes Special Agent S. 
W. Rosenthal, now engaged in an investi- 
gation of the Latin-American markets for 
jewelry for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

There are several ways to sell jewelry 
in Cuba, amongst others, through advertis- 
ing; export commission houses in the 
United States; exporting jobbers; local 
representatives in the territory, or by send- 
ing a salesman to call on the trade. Of 
these methods, the last undoubtedly is the 
most practical. The salesman should come 
with a line of samples that is especially 
gotten up for this market. In many cases 
he will fiud it advisable, after having cov- 
ered the territory, to appoint a local rep- 
resentative to take care of the interests of 
his firm. 

Although some trade can be obtained by 
writing sales letters or advertising in other 
ways, says Mr. Rosenthal, the difficulties 
of selling jewelry by this means to firms 
who are entirely unacquainted with the 
manufacturer must be apparent. The con- 
fidence between buyer and seller, which 1s 
essential in the jewelry trade, is more 
readily established through personal con- 
tact; furthermore, jewelry is a line in 
which numberless details of design, con- 
struction, finish, etc., are not only impor- 
tant, but often essential. While these de- 
tails can be easily explained during a per- 
sonal interview, it is often exceptionally 
dificult to explain them through corre- 
spondence. 

If possible the salesman should speak 
Spanish, which is the language of the coun- 
try; this will greatly facilitate the transac- 
tion of his business. A representative of 
an American silverware concern recently 
called on the Cuban trade, and although he 
did not speak the Spanish language he re- 
ports a satisfactory trip by using an inter- 
preter. But the disadvantages of doing 
business through a third party are many. 

A salesman’s first trip should perhaps be 
more to size up the market for his partic- 
ular line than actually to sell merchandise, 
although it is more than possible that he 
will obtain sufficient business to cover his 
expenses. 

The expenses of a salesman in Cuba 
are higher than those in the United States. 
In Havana his expenses will run from $10 
to $15 a day, while in the interior they will 
range from $8 to $12 a day. The four 
leading hotels in Havana quote practically 
the same rates, which are for rooms only, 
as follows: From December to March (in- 
clusive), $4 to $5 per day; during the re- 
mainder of the vear, about $3 per day. 

Round-trip transportation from Havana 
to New York City is $85. 

Although the buying season in Cuba is 
not so clearly defined as in the United 


States, the months from January to May, 
when the sugar is being harvested, are 
probably the best. The salesman should 
provide himself with a _ passport, which 
should be applied for well in advance. 

All samples pay full duty upon entry. It 
is provided, however, that in case of any 
line of samples worth not more than $500 
in value, 75 per cent. of the duty paid will 
be refunded after identification of the 
samples, if the re-exportation occurs within 
90 days of the date of import. In order to 
enjoy this privilege samples must be 
brought in as part of the baggage. An in- 
voice should be made out, stating the ar- 
ticles included in the samples, with weights 
and prices. Certification of invoices by 
Cuban consular officers in the United 
States is required. 

No licenses are required to do business 
in this country, such as are necessary in 
many of the Latin-American countries, and 
the salesman after he has entered the 
samples is subject to no restrictions in re- 
gard to the duration of his visit. There 
are no charges of any kind imposed on 
commercial travelers. 

Those wishing to communicate with Mr. 
Rosenthal may address him in care of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Washington, D. C. 








A New Work on Gems 





| bed ELERS throughout the country, par- 

ticularly those that followed with in- 
terest the series of articles by Prof. Frank 
B. Wade, under the title of “A Suggested 
Course in Gemology,” will be deeply in- 
terested in the fact that the matter used 
in this course has been compiled in book 
form and has just been issued by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, under the title 
of “A Text Book of Precious Stones for 
the Jewelers and the Gem-Loving Public.’ 
The work is in cloth, well bound, and sells 
for $2 net. It has 312 pages and a copious 
index, and will make a companion work to 
the special work on “Diamonds” by the 
same author, published by Putnam’s some 
time ago. 

Professor Wade is head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry in the Short Ridge High 
School in Indianapolis, and is one of the 
few men writing on gems from the scien- 
tific side, who has made a careful study of 
the jeweler’s side as well. His contribu- 
tions on gems which have appeared prac- 
tically exclusively in THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR have been appreciated by our trade, 
and consequently this text book, which is 
really a primer for the student of precious 
stones, will be hailed with pleasure by a 
large number of jewelers, who are looking 
for just such a work for themselves and to 
put in the hands of their clerks and sales- 
men. 

A full review of Professor Wade’s work 
will appear in an early issue of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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WINDOW SMASHERS BUSY 





Two New Orleans Jewelers Suffer from 
Visits of Lawbreakers 


New Or.eaAns, La., Feb. 1—Two at- 
tempts were made recently to rob show 
windows of jewelry stores here, one of 
which was partially successful. 

On the night of Jan. 24 a man threw a 
brick through the side glass of one of the 
showcases of White Bros., Canal St. Be- 
fore he could grab anything he was seen 
by a policeman coming out of a Childs’ 
restaurant next door and the thief fled. 
The policeman did not know at the time the 
man had broken the glass and believed at 
first that the man was running for a car. 
Mr. White said that the thief could -not 
have made a rich haul as the only articles 
in reach were brooches of small value. 

The second attack on show windows was 
made Jan. 25 at the store of F. A. Brunet, 
313 Royal. There the thief had the au- 
dacity to wrench a padlock from the shut- 
ter fastenings and take down a_ heavy 
wooden shutter before breaking the glass. 
He then broke the side glass of the show 
window with a brick wrapped in cloth. So 
much noise was made that Mr. Brunet and 
his family, who live over the store, were 
aroused. Mr. Brunet rushed downstairs 
with a heavy stick in his hand. The thief 
had meanwhile grabbed some watches and 
a La Laveliere, all valued at about $100, and 
fled. Mr. Brunet hid in the doorway, be- 
lieving the thief would try to get more and 
his surmise proved correct, for in a short 
while the thief appeared again and tried 
to reach into the broken window. Mr. 
Brunet struck at him with his stick and the 
thief turned and ran, but not before making 
a move towards his pocket as though he 
would draw a weapon. 


DEATH OF CHARLES H. EDEN 











Attleboro Jewelry Manufacturer Passes 


Away After an Illness of Sev- 
eral Months 

ATTLEBORO, Mass., Feb. 1.—Charles H. 
Eden, president of the C. H. Eden Co. of 
this city, died Wednesday morning after 
an illness covering several months. At 
Thanksgiving time Mr. Eden was removed 
to the hospital, but returned home about 
two weeks ago. 

Born in Pawtucket, Mr. Eden spent most 
of his life in Attleboro, where he had a 
wide circle of friends. Besides a father in 
this city, he is survived by three sisters and 
two brothers, a son and a daughter. 

Mr. Eden was a 32d Degree Mason and 
belonged to the Masonic lodges of this city. 





PROVIDENCE, R. L., Feb. 2—There was a 
large attendance of relatives, friends and 
associates at the funeral of Charles H. 
Eden, head of the Charles H. Eden Co., 
manufacturing jewelers at Attleboro, which 
was solemnized from his late home, 28 
Barnes St. this city at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. The services were conducted by Rev. 
J. Lee Mitchel, pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Attleboro. The 
factories of the Eden company closed at 
noon for the remainder of the day and two 
special cars brought the employes here. 
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An Adam Pattern in Complete Service 


Designed after one of the greatest works of the famous brothers — Syon House, 
Isleworth in 1762, by direction of the Duke of Northumberland. 


FRANK W. SMITH CO. 


Manufacturers of Sterling Silverware GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IMPORTERS UPHELD 


—— 


Court of Customs Appeals Finds for Albert 
Lorsch & Co., New York, in Case In- 


volving Duty on Imitation Pearls 


Albert Lorsch & Co., of New York, 
were successful in a decision handed down 
in Washington during the past week by 
the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. In this ruling the tariff Tate on 
“strung” beads is reduced from 50 to 35 
per cent ad valorem, under Par. 333, of 
the Tariff Act of 1913. 

The merchandise, consisting of strings 
of imitation pearl beads selected and 
graded as to size so that the beads grad- 
uated from the largest in the center to 
the smallest at either end, was ciassified 
by the customs officials.at New York under 
the last part of Par. 333, and duty collected 
at the 50 per cent ad valorem rate. The 
importers objected to this classification, 
and filed a_ protest with the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, in 
which claim was made for classification 
under the first part of said Par. 333, with 
duty at the rate of but 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Considerable testimony was introduced 
before the General Appraisers. The im- 
porters attempted to show through the tes- 
timony of trade witnesses that the beads in 
question were strung for facility in trans- 
portation only, and that they could not 
be used by the wearer unless they were re- 
strung. After due _ consideration, the 
lower customs tribunal decided the issue 
against the importers. An appeal was then 
taken to the customs court in Washington 
and, in the opinion just handed down, the 
board’s opinion is reversed and the con- 
tention of the importers upheld. 

Judge DeVries, of the appeal court, 
writes a lengthy opinion, reviewing the 
testimony introduced before the board, as 
well as that in a previous case, involving 
the classification of similar merchandise. 
The conclusion is reached by Judge De 
Vries that the beads in question were 
strung for shipping purposes only and not 
for any trade purpose. Classification is 
therefore fixed under the provision in Par. 
333, Act of 1913, for “beads X X X, strung 
loosely on thread for facility in transpor- 
tation only,” with duty at the rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

Judge DeVries writes, in his opinion, 
that no amount of sorting or matching 
could constitute these imitation pearls as 
“strung” or take them out of that part of 
Par. 333 providing for imitation pearl beads 
“not strung.” He holds that the issue pre- 
sented was whether or not the threads 
upon which the beads were strung were 
temporarily, for the purpose of transporta- 
tion only, or permanent and intended to ac- 
company and constitute a part of the 
articles in their ultimate use, such as for 
necklaces. In determining this issue, Judge 
DeVries writes in conclusion as follows: 


“The uncontradicted testimony is to the 
effect that these beads were only tempo- 
rarily strung upon flimsy cotton strings 
and in every case designed and required to 
be restrung upon more durable strings of 
silk, dental floss, or foxtail metal chain, to 
which metal snaps are added before prac- 
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tically useful or used as chains or neck- 
laces. The court is, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the articles are properly dutiable 
under the first part of said Par. 333 at 35 
per cent at valorem, as claimed.” 








DUTY ON IMITATION JET 





Classification of Articles to Be Determined 
by United States Court of Customs 
Appeals 

An issue of more than ordinary interest 
to the jewelry trade, involving the correct 
dutiable classification of imitation jet 
articles, will be argued before the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, in Wash- 
ington, when that customs tribunal con- 
venes on Feb. 12. The Board of United 
States General Appraisers, in an opinion 
rendered last March by Judge Sullivan, 
hxed duty on these jet articles at the rate 
of 60 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
vision in Par. 356, Tariff Act of 1913, for 
jeweiry. The importers, including a num- 
ber of prominent New York firms, claimed 
that the articles in question, consisting of 
brooches, necklaces or neckchains, pen- 
dants, hat pins, bracelets, La Vallieres, and 
articles of a similar nature set with paste 
glass in imitation of jet, the paste glass 
being the item of chief value, were not 
commonly or commercially known as 
jewelry, but that, being wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, duty should have 
been assessed at the rate of but 30 per 
cent ad valorem under Par. 95, Act of 
1913. This claim will be made before the 
appeal court by counsel for the importers, 
Comstock & Washburn. 

The cases involving this question stand in 
the names of the following firms: Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., B. Blumenthal & Co., the 
Judkins & McCormick Co., H. Kayser & 
Fils, Inc., the New York Merchandise Co., 
and Samstag & Hilder Bros. 

Briefs have been filed in this case by 
the importers’ counsel, and Special Attor- 
ney Charles D. Lawrence, of Assistant At- 
torney General MHanson’s staff, who is 
handling the Government’s side of the con- 
troversy. 

This issue has attracted much attention 
in customs circles, and the outcome is 
awaited with a great deal of interest. 








Death of W. H. Thornton 


William H. Thornton, who for many 
years prior to his retirement was with the 
H. A. Kirby Co., whose New York office 
is at 9 Maiden Lane, died recently at his 
nome, 2053 7th Ave., New York, after 
being in ill health for a number of years. 

Mr. Thornton was well known in the 
jewelry trade, having spent the better part 
of his life in the trade. He was born in 
England, 58 vears ago, but spent his boy- 
hood days in Louisville, Ky. 

He was a member of the Brotherhood of 
Traveling Jewelers, and the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle. Deceased is sur- 
vived by a widow and a daughter. 








The concern formerly known as_ the 
Boughton Jewelry Store, Eagle Grove, Ia., 
now conducts business under the style of 
Noonan & Tyck. 





PLATINUMSMITHS MEET 





Annual Gathering of Platinumsmiths’ Asso- 
ciation Held in New York—Officers 
and Directors Elected 

The annual meeting of the Platinum- 
smiths’ Association of New York was held 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, at the Hotel Astor. 





FREDERICK KLEIM, PRESIDENT. 


A luncheon was served, during which the 
platinum situation in general was discussed 
and other matters of interest to the mem- 
bers were taken up. 

After the luncheon the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, frederick Keim; treasurer, James A. 
Goewey, and secretary, Walter P. Mc- 


Tiegue. The following directors were 





WALTER P. MC TIEGUE, SECRETARY. 


chosen: M. L. Girdany, James A. Goewey, 
L. Matray, Walter P. McTiegue and’ 
George Schuyler. 

Mr. Keim was re-elected, as was Treas- 
urer Goewey. Walter P. McTiegue be- 
comes the new secretary of the association. 
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No. 371/104 
Chafing Dish Outfit 


























No. 10173 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 
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Solid Copper Nickel Plate Silver Plate 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 
CHAFING DISHES 


(With “Acolite’’ Burners ) 


COFFEE PERCOLATORS 
CASSEROLE DISHES 
TRIVET TRAYS 
RELISH DISHES, Etc. 


In addition to manufacturing the well known 
Manning-Bowman lines we are sole distributors of 
the Vacuum Specialty Company’s 





line of Vacuum Bottles. Lunch Sets, Enameled and 
hand Decorated Carafes, Jugs, etc. 


Catalogue No. 70 illustrating Complete Line sent on request. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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No. 371 Carafe No. 115 

















anning- Quality Wares 








No. 3393 
Coffee Percolator 





No. 9093 
Coffee Percolator 





No. 9693 
Coffee Percolator 





Bottle No. 56 Lunch Set No. 123 Bottle No. 2325 Carafe | 
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ENGRAVER HONORED 





Design for New Orleans Flag Submitted by 
Bernard Barry Accepted and He Will 
Receive Gold Medal 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1.—Bernard 
Barry, for 25 years engraver with the 
A. B. Griswold Co., ol this city, was re- 
cently given a high honor in having his 
design for a flag for New Orleans adopted. 

New Orleans is about to celebrate the bi- 
centennial of its foundation by Bienville. 
In connection with the bi-centennial the 
‘dea of a New Orleans flag was suggested. 
By proclamation the mayor called for de- 
signs. The selection was lett to a commit- 
tee of the bi-centennial and the flag adopted 
will become the official flag by a city ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. Barry will share the honors with 

















FOR 


BARRY, WHO DESIGNED FLAG 


NEW ORLEANS. 


BERN ARD 


another designer, Gus Couret, and each will 
receive a gold medal to be struck specially 
for the purpose of rewarding the designer 
of the flag and only these two medals will 
be made. How it came about that two 
awards were made was that out of 379 de- 
signs submitted it narrowed down to the 
designs of Mr. Barry and Mr. Couret. Mr. 
Barry had submitted a flag with the colors 
arranged in a manner that pleased the com- 
mittee. Mr. Couret submitted a design 1n- 
cluding the historical fleur-de-lis arrange- 
ment. The committee wanted the color 
arrangement of Mr. Barry and the fleur- 
de-lis design of Mr. Couret. It decided to 
adopt both to be merged into one flag and 
to give a medal to each of the contestants. 

The flag adopted will have a horizontal 
crimson band or border at the top. In the 
center a broad horizontal band or field of 
white. and at the bottom a blue horizontal 
band or border. The width of the blue and 
crimson borders will be about one-third of 
the white field or band. In the center of 
the white field will be the three fleur-de-lis 
grouped as in the arms of France. 

The new flag when made will be unfurled 
for the first time from the top of the City 
Hall on Feb. 9, when the first ceremonies 
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of the bi-centennial will take place, the date 
on which Bienville landed at the site chosen 
for New Orleans. 








NO CLEWS TO ROBBERY 


Thieves Who Looted Denver Loan Com- 
pany’s Store Still at Large 





DENVER, Colo., Jan. 31—No clew has 
been obtained of the identity or where- 
abouts of the thieves who looted the H. 
Weinberg Loan Co.’s store at 1715 Larimer 
St., as reported last week. 

Detectives working on the case have dis- 
covered that large blade knives and chisels 
were used in cutting through the lath and 
plaster dividing the store from a vacant 
adjoining store. When the hole bored was 
large enough to admit the passage of a 
man through the wall, the burglars entered 
the loan office and, procuring a suitcase, 
proceeded to loot the stock of 12 diamond- 
studded La Valieres, a dozen expensive 
watches, revolvers valued at $300, diamond 
rings and emerald brooches valued at $1,000. 
Several other watches were also _ taken, 
making a total of about $4,000. 

The safe contained a considerable amount 
of money and numerous loan pledges were 
not molested. The robbery was committed 
between 4 o'clock in the morning, when a 
watchman tried the door, and daylight. It 
was not discovered until Mr. Weinberg 
opened the store in the morning, 








HELD FOR THE GRAND JURY 


Man Charged with Stealing Diamond Rings 
Must Face Trial 

Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 31—A man who 
described himself as Edward Ludorf, 24 
vears of age, of 232 Maple St., Weehawken, 
N. J., was held for the Grand Jury, after 
being arraigned on a charge of grand lar- 
ceny, in the Sixth Precinct police station, 
this city, last Monday. Ludorf is charged 
with the theft of a diamond ring valued at 
$200 from the jewelry store of William 
Geiger, 390 Central Ave., this city. A. H. 
Jaeckle, of Jaeckle Bros., jewelers, 420 Jack- 
son Ave., this city, identified Ludorf on the 
day of his arrest as the man who stole two 
diamond rings, valued at $150, from his 
store last August. 

It is alleged that Ludorf robbed the 
Geiger store, last Thursday. On that day 
a young man entered the jewelry store 
of William Geiger and asked to be shown 
a diamond ring worth about $200. He ex- 
amined it carefully, and on the pretense 
that he saw a flaw in it, said that he wanted 
to see another. As Mr. Geiger started for 
the rear of the store the young man made 
a dash for the door. Mr. Geiger followed 
closely, but as he reached the door it was 
slammed in his face and the young man 
snapped a padlock on the door, making 
Mr. Geiger a prisoner. Mr. Geiger, how- 
ever, escaped through a rear door, but after 
a short chase lose trace of the man. 

Last Sunday while riding on a Central 
Ave. trolley car, Mr. Geiger spied Ludorf, 
and believing him to be the man that robbed 
his jewelry store gave chase, with a shout 
of warning. His shout attracted the atten- 
tion of Patrolman James Kohl, of the West 
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Hoboken police department, who joined the 
chase, firing two shots in the air. The 
fugitive halted and the jeweler and officer 
simultaneously seized him. 

When Mr. Geiger was asked how he rec-+ 
ognized Ludorf, he said, “Why, I recognized 
him easily. Besides, he cannot speak: three 
words without stuttering.” The sergeant of 
the West Hoboken police station asked if 
that was true, and Ludorf answered in a 
stuttering voice. 

When the news spread of Ludorf’s cap- 
ture, Mr. Jaeckle, of Jaeckle Bros., pro- 
ceeded to the police station and identified 
the prisoner as the man who last August 
escaped with two diamond rings from his 
jewelry store. This time the alleged thief 
is said to have used a bicycle to aid in his 
escape. Ludorf is alleged to have admitted 
this theft. 


STEAL RINGS WORTH $3,000 








San Francisco Jeweler Victim of Two 
Strangers Who Asked for a Heavy 
Gold Chain 


SAN Francisco, Cal., Jan. 30.—The 
jewelry store of Constant J. Auger, 178 
Geary St., was robbed last Wednesday at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. Almost under the 
eyes of three employes and several custom- 
ers two dark-skinned Spanish speaking men 
snatched a tray of 12 diamond solitaire 
rings, valued at $3,000, from a show case 
and escaped into the crowded street. 

The men, one of whom was about six 
feet tall, the other considerably shorter, told 
H. Kincaid, the clerk, they wanted to buy a 
heavy gold watch chain. As nothing in 
stock suited them, Kincaid went to a whole- 
sale house to see what he could find. When 
he returned the customers were gone. 

Detectives found their fingerprints im- 
pressed on the glass surface of the show 
case in front of the store. It seems that 
these same men have been playing this 
trick in this territory ever since December. 
Their game is to enter a store at the busiest 
time of the day, ask for a heavy gold chain, 
which they know is not carried in stock as 
a general rule, then while the clerk has 
gone to look it up, they reach over the 
counter, slide open the show-case door, and 
escape with a handful of valuables. 

Mr. Auger keeps his books in such excel- 
lent shape that within 10 minutes after the 
robbery took place he knew exactly what 
was taken and how much it was worth. 
The burglary has awakened the trade to 
the fact that good bookkeeping is absolute- 
ly necessary for the identification of stolen 
articles. Mr. Auger was further fortunate 
in that his goods were all insured. 
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Gold Bars Withdrawn 
Exchanged at New York 
Week ended Feb. 2, 1918. 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin. ...$594,566.76 
Gold bars paid depositors............. 311,121.48 


PE Gh cawdvenetesbndanthedceied $905,688.24 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 
9 


and 








[SS ee eee ee $67,059.14 
DED 06.60 debkecuntibeksadkatnhanene 72,312.99 
oe e6:0nals phalekaedtaxeebeuan 92,293.64 
GLE <i nado ued b'apatit mine 118,348.79 
DD: Spine ted. .Scace aie wate aes 152,240.69 
PGE tase caenne ene ade Coteenesndatn 92,311.51 

ee ee ee $594,566.76 
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No. E3869—18Kt. Yellow Gold at.......... 
No. GG4603—18Kt. Green Gold at......... 
No. WG5940—14Kt. White Gold at. ....... 


All prices subject to Jewelers’ 
Circular Discount 


Mammoth Manufacturers of 
Fine Diamond Jewelry in All 
Platinum, Platinum and Gold, 


and All Gold 


Importers and Cutters of 
Diamonds and Other Known 
Gems 


Made and Finished “Better 
Than Seems Necessary” 
(This is the Abel motto) 








For Right Prices 


For Perfection in Work- 
manship 


For Prompt Service 


Send your order work to 


—~ 29 Maiden Lane 


Corner 58 Nassau St. 


Manufacturers 


Rich Diamond Jewelry 









































ABEL BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Diamond Mountings and Phone John 4078 





EL WEDDING 
RINGS pRIDIY) 


WREXTH) 
Previous to 1912, about 15,000 of the Jewelers of this Country, were 


TRADE MARK 
content and satisfied to make a small, insignificant profit on the Plain Wed- 
ding Ring. Since then, the House of Abel has obtained a number of pat- 
tents on all Diamond Wedding Rings; on Square and Beveled Abel Wed- 
ding Rings, anda Registered Trade Mark on the “Bridal Wreath” Wedding 
Rings. All these are handwrought, and made with loving care by the finest 
carvers in the World, in 800 varying styles in Platinum and Gold; in 
l4Kt. White Gold which are Platinum plated, and are pronounced clever 
and chic. They are also made in 18kKt. Green and 18Kkt. Yellow Gold, in 
oval or half-round, square, beveled and Guard Ring shapes. 

The prices are uniform for each pattern in all finger sizes from four up 
to and including finger size eight, with the exception of those con- 
taining Diamonds, where the prices increase or decrease, according to the 
finger size. 

Unfortunately, there have been a 
great many Imitators and Copyists 
of our Wonderful Official Symbol of 
Holy Wedlock, but there is only one 
“ABEL” Wedding Ring and only 
one “ABEL” Engagement Ring. The 
others are ‘‘camouflage” and all fair 
minded Jewelers will naturally be 
good enough to encourage the Ori- 
ginators. We shall be glad to send 
you a selection of these. 

Of course, the “ABEL” Engagement 
Ring, Pat'd., is the prelude to the 
“ABEL” Wedding Ring. May we 
send vou a selection of these in our 
handsome, Gold-bordered Leather 
Cases De-Luxe, distinct colored cov- 
ers for the different colored Gold, 
and Red Leather Cases for the Plati- 
num, and also our handsome carved 
felt Counter Mats, Window Cards, 
ae 
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2467/4AP, all Platinum for one carat stone $78.00 
2467/4P 18Kt., all Platinum setting, 18Kt. Yel- 
low Gold Shank for one carat stone $26.00 


This is the 
natural size of 
the famous 
Patented Abel 
Engagement 
Ring for 1% 
Carat stone, to 
costin all 
Platinum 
$84.00; to cost 
in Platinum 
and 18Kt. Gold 
$30.00. 





New York City /| 








Importers $16.50 

. No. E3108, 18Kt. Yellow Gold at $16.90. 
Pearts, Rubies and No. GG4466, 18Kt. Green Gold at $16.50, and 
Sapphires No. WG5607 in 14Kt. White Gold at $16.50. 
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Delegation of Jewelers from Maiden Lane 
District Ask Modification of Ruling 
That Will Drive Engravers, Jewelry 
Workers and Watch Makers 
from Office Buildings 


A committee composed of a dozen mem- 
bers of the jewelry trade in the Maiden 
Lane district called upon Mayor Hylan at 
the City Hall, New York, Thursday, to ask 
relief from the stringent regulations and 
rulings of the Bureau of Fire Prevention 
which, they said, was about to result in 
driving the small manufacturer of jewelry, 
the watchmaker, diamond cutter and en- 
graver out of the wholesale jewelry dis- 
trict. The committee was composed o% 
diamond cutters, engravers, gold and silver 
platers, watchmakers, etc., and was headed 
by Charles Fisher, 14 John St., who acted 
as acting chairman. 

The committee was also accompanied by 
Mr. Ketcham, agent for the Anderson build- 
ing, 14 John St., which was one of the 
principal buildings that had been affected by 
the stringent rulings of the Fire Prevention 
Bureau, classifying buildings such as this 
as factory buildings. Mr. Ketcham had re- 
ceived word last November to the effect 
that the Anderson building was to be classi- 
fed as a factory building because a large 
number of the tenants had benches or did 
small manufacturing. It was insisted that 
either the tenants be removed or the build- 
ing remodeled in accordance with the fac- 
tory law, but the improvements that this 
would require in the way of building stairs, 
etc.. was such as to make them absolutely 
impossible, because the character of the 
structure would not admit them. Of the 
200 tenants, about 100 have benches, but 
of these there were only two concerns that 
really have actual factories. 

Mr. Ketcham, as well as the agents of 
other buildings in the vicinity similarly 
situated, were notified that they could not 
telease premises to such manufacturers 
without making a change in the building. 
Inasmuch as many of the buildings involved 
in these orders were considered fireproof 
structures when they were put up, and in- 
asmuch as the character of the work of 
most of the tenants did not heretofore bring 
them within the category of factory build- 
ings, the action of the former administration 
in extending the fire regulation was consid- 

«ered a great hardship. It was believed by 
the tenants and by the landlords that some- 
thing could be done to have these regula- 
tions modified, inasmuch as even if tech- 
nically correct they imposed an unnecessary 
hardship upon the manufacturing jewelry 
interests, driving them from a district in 
which the exigencies of their business re- 
quired that they be located. 

The delegation was very favorably re- 
ceived by Mayor Hylan, to whom was sub- 
mitted the following: 

New York, January 31, 1918. 

To the Honorable John F. Hylan, 

Mavor of the City of New York. 

[ Sir: The undersigned is a committee represent- 
ing diamond cutters, engravers, gold and _ silver 
laters, etc., occupving small offices for the trans- 
action ot their businesses, in that section of New 

York city located generally between Broadway and 


Nassau’ St. and John St. and Maiden Lane. 
The buildings in which we have our offices are 
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for the most part of fireproof, or semi-fireproof, 
corstruction, equipped and safeguarded with inside 
fire fighting apparatus, such as standpipes, inside 
hose lines, roof water tanks, fire alarms, etc., and 
unt!l recently have always been considered safe 
and proper locations for light manufacturing in- 
cidental to our business. 

The late city administration under Mr. Mitchel, 
however, made new rulings through its Bureau of 
Fire Prevention, so strictly construing the provi- 
sions of the Labor Law as to “manufacturing 
buildings” as to make it illegal for us to continue 
business in our present locations, for our land- 
lords tell us they cannot legally renew our leases 
for light manufacturing, as it is impracticable (and 
in some cases impossible) for them to make the 
alterations to their buildings which the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention and the Board of Standards and 
Appeals would require in order to permit light 
manufacturing to continue in them, 

The manufacturing work done in the jewelry 
trade is of the lightest kind. No inflammable 
goods are used. The number of workmen em- 
ployed in any one shop is on the average very 
small, and these are highly skilled and intelligent 
full grown men. The actual fire hazzard in this 
line is actually less than that of the average cler- 
ical office. 

The section of the city mentioned has for many 
years past been devoted almost exclusively to the 
jewelry trade and as such has become a business 
center well known throughout the whole world. 
If the unreasonable orders of the past city admin- 
istrations are to be strictly carried out, most of us 
small manufacturers of jewelry must close up our 
shops and move away, possibly to New Jersey, and 
the present jewelry center of New York, so well 
known for the past one hundred years, will soon 
become a thing of the past, for we know of no 
buildings available for us in our section which can 
comply with the present stringent rules of the 
Bureau of Fire Prevention mentioned. 

As patriotic American citizens we have tried to 
do our full share in helping to win the war. We 
have given our money and our men and are al- 
ways ready to render every service possible. No 
business, probably, has been injured more by the 
war than ours. To make us move at this time 
from our present old established locality, with the 
expense and loss of business necessarily conse- 
quent, will mean ruination to many of us. We 
therefore ask you to help us and we feel you will 
see the justice of our plea. 

We take the liberty of suggesting the following 
possible ways in which relief might possibly be 
afforded us: 

(A) Through a return by the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention and the Bureau of Standards and Ap- 
peals to the more liberal construction of the Labor 
Laws and ordinances, so that light manufacturing 
may be permitted to continue in the buildings now 
used for such purpose in all cases where it will 
not endanger life or increase the fire hazard. 

(2) If for any reason the above relief cannot be 
immediately gianted, it is respectfully asked that 
in all cases where there is now in a building in- 
adequate fire protection, the time for a literal and 
strict compliance with the stringent orders of the 
department be extended to at least a year from 
May 1, 1918, so that the small jewelry manufac- 
turers may get renewals of their present leases 
for the coming year, at the expiration of which 
time it is hoped the present hard times incident to 
war conditions will be past and gone, leaving them 
in 2° better position to meet hardship of a change 
in business location. 

(C) That Your Honor co-operate with us in 
our endeavor to procure suitable amendments in 
the law and ordinances which will tend to lift 
from our shoulders the burden of unjust and un- 
necessarily strict regulations, leaving only such as 
are just and reasonable for the adequate protec- 
tion of life and prevention of fire. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Special Committee of Manufacturing Jewelers, 
By Cuas. Fisrer, 
Acting Chairman, 
14 John St. 


Mayor Hylan referred the delegation to 
Dr. Doyle, in charge of the new Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, to whom the matter was 
also brought up and who indicated to the 
jewelers that he would do all in his power 
to see that the relief that they required 
was granted if it were possible to do this. 

A result of the agitation has been the an- 
nouncement of the removal of the factory of 
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Jacob Mehrlust from the quarters at 14 
John St. to the uptown district, but he will 
keep an office downtown. The business of 
David Kaiser & Co., which also now oper- 
ates a factory at 14 John St., will hereafter 
only carry an office in this building. 








Demand for Fountain Pens in Malaga, Spain 


An opportune time for the American 
fountain pen manufacturer to enter the 
Spanish market now presents itself. The 
demand for pens in Malaga, Spain, is com- 
mented upon as follows by Consul Louis 
G. Dreyfuss, Jr., in a recent issue of Com- 
merce Reports: 

“This seems an opportune time for 
American manufacturers of fountain pens 
to enter the Malaga market. Merchants 
with whom I have spoken say that there 
is a rather good demand for such pens and 
that it is difficult to obtain them now. 
There is no parcels post convention with 
the United States, so that, for the sake of 
economy, it would be best for American 
manufacturers to appoint a general agent 
for Spain in either Barcelona or Madrid 
and let him cover the rest of the country 
by means of subagents. In consequence of 
the difficulties of shipment it would be no 
easy matter to work up a trade by trying 
to sell a few fountain pens to dealers in 
every city. Malaga, for example, is a 
small market. Importers buy in small lots 
and, if it were possible to interest them at 
all, would take only a dozen or so fountain 
pens. 

“Fountain pens of all grades from 2 to 
35 pesetas (roughly 40 cents to $7) are 
sold in Malaga. These include American, 
British and French pens. Dealers state that 
most sales are made at the lower prices— 
from 10 to 15 pesetas ($2 to $3). 

“Fountain pens are probably classed 
under paragraphs 709 and 52 of the Spanish 
customs tariff. The first of these para- 
graphs comprises office supplies, except 
those of gold or silver; the conventional 
rate, to which American goods are en- 
titled, is 1.50 pesetas per kilogram (13 cents 
per pound) net weight. The second in- 
cludes the actua! pens, if of gold, which 
are assessable at the rate of 3.60 pesetas 
per hectogram ($3.15 per pound), net 
weight.” 


A list of Malaga stationers who sell fountain 
pens may be had upon application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district 
and co-operative offices. Refer to file No. 96405b. 








The many friends of Charles F. Colomb 
will be pleased to hear that he has secured 
the sole agency for the United States and 
Canada for the sale of the celebrated Le- 
coutre razor. These razors have been well 
known the world over for the past 75 years. 
This agency was formerly held by Mathey 
Bros. & Mathez, 15 Maiden Lane. The 
agency was offered to Mr. Colomb just 
before the death of Fritz Mathey, and the 
subsequent dissolution of that firm. Mr. 
Colomb has been for many years con- 
nected with the A. Wittanuer Co., 28 W. 
36th St., and is still connected with that 
firm. He retired, however, from active 
service soon after the death of Emil J. 
Wittnauer a year and a half ago. Mr. 
Colomb will conduct this business from his 
home, 720 Monastery St., West Hoboken, 
N. J. 
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$9,000 REWARD 


For the Recovery of Two Emerald Rings 
or $2,500 for Each Ring 


$2,500 REWARD 


Lost in Washington, D. C., or in New York, about 
December 8th, 1916; one ring set with 


Square Emerald, Weight, 5.90 Carats 


set in platinum, containing 111 Diamonds in border 
and open shank; total weight of Diamonds 1.07 carat: 
scratch number in the ring is: 506. 


$2,500 REWARD 


One a twin diamond and emerald ring, consisting of 
1 emerald, 4.11 carats; 1 old cut diamond, 3.82 
carats; ring is of gold and platinum points with 6 Dia- 
monds in the shank, scratch number in the ring is 396. 




















Jewelers who can supply any information in connec- 
tion with the above are requested to notify 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
11 John Street, New York 
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Representatives of Jewelry and Other 
Trades Urge F uel Administrator to 
Permit Stores to Open Mondays 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Feb. 2.—Represent- 
ing the jewelry and other industries, a 
delegation of retail merchants from Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, Day- 
ton and New York visited Washington this 
week for the purpose of urging upon the 
United States Fuel Administrator the desir- 
ability of making a change in the fuel order 
which would permit the retail stores to re- 
main open on Mondays, provided they 
would close earlier in the evening than is 
now the case, remaining open but six or 
seven hours a day. 

While none of those who attended the 
conference was willing to say anything 
other than that the Fuel Administrator had 
taken the matter under consideration, it is 
very unlikely that the change suggested will 
be made. The order was constructed in 
its present form for the purpose of closing 
everything at the same time, and it is felt 
by the Fuel Administration that to make a 
precedent of allowing exemptions would be 
fatal to its success. 

The delegation which attended the con- 
ference was made up as follows: D. F. Kel- 
ly, chairman of the committee, Mandel 
Bros., Chicago; W. J. Buffington, C. D. Pea- 
cock, Inc., Chicago, representing retail in- 
terests of Chicago; John W. Hahn, secre- 
tary for the National Garment Retailers’ 
Association; E. L. Howe, secretary for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association; S. 
H. Serkowich, secretary of the Retail Stores 
Association, Cincinnati; Charles Gimbel, 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia; N. Z. Snellen- 
berg, N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia; 
William C. Haddock, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia; Alexander H. Revell, Alex. 
H. Revell & Co., Chicago; W. F. Watters, 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass.: F. 
Alex. Chandler, Chandler & Farquhar Co., 
Boston, president of the Retail Trade 
Board, Boston Chamber of Commerce; J. 
Paul Foster, secretary .Retail Trade Board, 
Boston; H. S. Shelton, Johnson Shelton 
Co., Dayton, president Mid-West Retail Dry 
Goods Association, Three States, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois; W. Rosenbaum, repre- 
senting Pittsburgh Merchants’ Association; 
J. W. Brown, Retail Stores Association, 
Cincinnati; W. A. Clark, Retail Stores 
Association, Cincinnati; Otto J. Biehler, 
Retail Trade Board, Boston; Robert G. 
Carew, Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati; 
Congressman Sabath, Illinois: Arthur Bris- 
bane; John M. Glenn, Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; George M. Gales, 
president Liggett Drug Stores, New York. 


New England Manufacturers Get No Relief 
on Coal Situation 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The New 
England jewelry factories are facing a real 
shortage of coal. Manufacturers from that 
section of the country, visiting Washington 
in the hope of securing relief from the 
present coal situation, are returning to their 
homes satisfied that nothing can aid them 
but warm weather. Unless the weather 
moderates to a very considerable degree, 
further restrictions may have to be made. 
It is officially announced by the Fuel Ad- 
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ministration that the New England fuel sit- 
uation is hopeless, and the manufacturers 
there must make the best of the matter. Any 
relief will only be of a temporary nature, 
and they state further that it will be im- 
possible to get back to normal for some 
time, because of the railroad congestion and 
the waterways difficulties. 

The Navy Department is sending boats 
to New England ports to open the way for 
coaling vessels to get to the wharves and 
docks, and at Hampton Roads transports 
and other navy vessels are being moved 
from the berths to permit colliers to get 
in and secure cargoes for the North. 

Delegations of men representing various 
industries in the affected section reach 
Washington daily for the purpose of con- 
ferring with Dr. Garfield relative to the 
situation. It has been an unequalled op- 
portunity for Dr. Garfield to explain just 
what the fuel order means and how it came 
about, and he is making the most of it. 
The manufacturers who come to Washing- 
ton confident that they will get relief are re- 
turning to their homes disappointed, but 
with the knowledge that they are no worse 
off than others, and that the fuel order was 
not “bunk” but a real attempt to save a 
hopeless situation. 





Philadelphia Jewelers Hear That Third 
Heatless Monday May Be the Last 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—The Phila- 
delphia jewelry trade is hoping that the 
third Garfield heatless Monday will be the 
last. Rumors have been current in this city 
for several days that the closing order will 
be rescinded, and there were many hopeful 
encugh to believe that the annulment of 
the order might come before Monday, 
Keb. 4 

Little hope is now held out that such an 
outcome can be expected this week, and the 
trade is transferring its hopes to next week. 
Kew, if any, of the stores have been able in 
the five open days to make up for the closed 
Mondays, which ordinarily are big days in 
their, line. While the bulk of Monday’s 
business has been automatically transferred 
to Tuesday, the returns for Tuesday do not 
indicate that it has succeeded in doubling 
its previous results. 

There is no indication anywhere of a de- 
sire to violate the Garfield order. Phila- 
delphians in the trade are adhering strictly 
to the very letter of it. 





No Truth in Rumors That Manufacturers of 
Non-Essentials Are to Be Asked to 
Shut Down Plants 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The rumors 
that have been circulating through the coun- 
try to the effect that there was to be a sus- 
pension of certain non-essential industries 
for a time, in order that war industries 
might be supplied with sufficient coal, have 
finally returned to Washington to be met 
with a flat denial on the part of officials of 
the United States Fuel Administration. 

With the extremely serious condition that 
prevails in New England, the many bad 
storms that have hit the middle west and 
hampered transportation, as well as coal 
mining, and the fuel order for a suspension 
of industry on Mondays, it has required but 
little imagination to stretch the situation to 
a point where the only thing possible to 
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relieve conditions would be a suspension 
of the less essential industries. 

In this manner, apparently, the belief has 
arisen that such action was seriously con- 
sidered, if not already decided upon. Man- 
ufacturers in the lines that would be af- 
fected by such a course have expressed this 
fear repeatedly, and newspapers in various 
sections of the country, looking only at sur- 
face conditions, have fostered this opinion 
by articles showing the shortages that pre- 
vail and how great an amount of fuel must 
be diverted to war industries in order to 
keep them going—so great an amount, ap- 
parently, that there would be no fuel left 
for the other industries. 

Emphatic denial of such a course was re- 
ceived at the Fuel Administration. In the 
first place, officials of the administration 
pointed out, the only way in which the non- 
essential industries could be affected would 
be through the shutting off of the supply 
of fuel, there being no authority in law for 
an arbitrary ruling that they should cease 
operations. Congress has passed no such 
law, has no such law before it, and, it is 
believed, would not care to risk burning 
its fingers by taking up such legislation. 

The only other way to cut out the non- 
essential things would be by agreement with 
the manufacturers. Such a course, more 
or less, is now being followed, but not for 
the purpose of shutting them down. What 
is being done is to figure out how the plants 
now putting out the most unessential of 
products can be converted to the manufac- 
ture of the really essential commodities. 
This, it will be seen at a glance, entails no 
shutting down, but instead an expansion, 
for the demand for the essential articles of 
war is insatiable. 








OFFERS 30 PER CENT 


Alex. Horvath, New Castle, Pa. Sends Out 
Letter to Creditors 


PitTsspurG, Pa., Feb. 1.—Alex. Horvath 
of New Castle, who filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the United States 
Court here, is offering his creditors a com- 
position of 30 per cent. He has sent a 
letter out to that effect and saying that his 
address will be “A. Horvath, 62, 19th St., 
New York” until Feb. 5. His letter, to 
creditors here, reads as follows: 


At the suggestion of Messrs. Freedman Bros. 
and King Raichle & King, two of my creditors, 
both of Buffalo, I have come here to New York 
for the purpose of raising money from my friends, 
relatives, etc.. in order to make a cash settlement 
with my creditors if possible, and withdraw my 
petition in bankruptcy. 

have succeeded in raising enough money to 
make a cash settlement of 30 per cent. This is 
positively the very best that I could do, and I 
would ask that you make a speedy reply so that 
I can make proper arrangements to withdraw my 
petition should the proposition be acceptable to all 
my creditors. Trusting that you will accept the 
above as an amicable means of settlement, and 
awaiting a speedy reply, I am, 

Tery truly yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER Horvata. 


The schedules which Horvath filed here 
about two weeks ago shows that his lia- 
bilities amount to $8,158 with assets of 


$4,035. 











Mrs. Milo M. Hoppe, wife of the At- 
lanta, Ga., manager, of Loftis Bros. & Co., 
recently went to Chicago where she will 
spend about a month visiting her parents 


‘and friends. 
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W. W. W. RINGS are not 


good rings just because we 
say so, but because through 
energy, effort and _persever- 
ance, we have made them so. 


They are known the world 
over as the “Rings in which 
the Stones do Stay’ —the 
Rings backed by National 


Advertising. 


White, Wile & Warner 


Makers of nationally advertised rings 
in which the stones do stay 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CLEVELAND RETAILERS MEET 





Members of Local Association Hold Annual 
Meeting and Elect Officers 


CLEVELAND, O. Jan. 31.—Members of the 
Cleveland Retail Jewelers’ Association at 
their annual meeting held at the Colonial 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, Jan. <9, elected 
the following officers tor the coming year: 
President, F. X. Russert, formerly secre- 
tary; vice-president, Gust J. Kasper ; 
secretary, H. F. Strang; treasurer, E. R. 
Abrahamsen, who is also treasurer of the 
Ohio State Association of Retail Jewelers. 

A committee was appointed to take care 
of the coming dinner which the Cleveland 
association will give to the national officers 
‘n this city sometime in February. The 
committee is: Jacob Welf, chairman, O. 
Friedman, George Kutz, Joseph Schuster 
Ir, and E. R. Abrahamsen. The members 
are expecting soon to hear from the officers 
of the national association and learn when 
they can be in Cleveland to talk over the 
proposition of bringing the national con- 
vention to Cleveland next Summer. 

Eighteen members attended the meeting. 
The tax question was discussed. How- 
ever since that time, President Russert 
has received a telegram from the east 
stating that the tax rules have been 
changed and that a new ruling will be 
effective Feb. 1. 

The question of the revenue and income 
tax will come up at the next meeting and 
President Russert urges that every member 
be present and profit by the discussion. 

Another important meeting of the Cleve- 
land Retail Jewelers’ Association was held 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 28 at the store of 
the Hueter Jewelry Co., 5637 St. Clair 
Ave., Eighteen jewelers were present and 
listened to a talk by Internal Revenue Col- 
lector Harry Weiss, on the subject of the 
revenue and income taxes. Many questions 
were asked and the subject was cleared up 
in the minds of many members. 








PROSECUTIONS STARTED 


Detroit Retail Credit Jewelers’ Association 


Start Campaign Against Dishonest 
Debtors 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 31.—The first im- 
portant prosecution of persons who are 
charged with defrauding retail installment 
jewelry stores, was started this week, 
through the influence of the Detroit Retail 
Credit Jewelers’ Association. It is ex- 
pected that further cases will be brought 
to trial, with a purpose of carrving a warn- 
ing to persons who purposely fail to pay 
for jewelry obtained on credit. 

The case in question is that of an auto- 
mobile machinist, who was arrested this 
week and brought back to Detroit, on a 
charge of swindling three Detroit install- 
ment jewelry houses. He was arraigned 
before Police Justice Christopher Stein, on 
Saturday, Jan. 26, and remanded in $1,500 
bail in three sureties, which he failed to 





secure. His hearing was scheduled for 
Friday, Feb. 1, at 9 o’clock. 
The man’s arrest was brought about 


through investigations made by. Dale S. 
Johnson, manager of the Jewelers’ Secret 
Service association, with offices in the 
Book building, who is co-operating with 
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members of the Detroit Retail Credit Jew- 
elers’ Association, in running down delin- 
quent customers. Frank Corrigan, an 
operative in the employ of the Jewelers’ 
Secret Service Association, traced the man 
until he was placed under arrest. Detective 
Thomas W. Creedon, of the Detroit police 
force, who had been working on the case 
with Detectives Cotter and O’Keefe, also of 
the Detroit force, brought the man to De- 
troit. 7 

The man, who had been working in De- 
troit automobile plants, secured several hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of diamond rings 
from three Detroit jewelry stores in one 
day. The stores where he obtained the 
goods were the Basch Co., at Gratiot Ave. 
and Library Park; Morris Friedberg, 208- 
210 Griswold St., and the Miller-Hoefer 
Co., 33 State St. He also is reported to 
have secured several lots of furniture on 
installments. His wife attempted to settle 
the case, but as no payments were forth- 
coming, and he was found to have left the 
city without having left any notice with his 
creditors, prosecution was decided upon by 
the members of the Credit Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





OLD TRICK FAILS 





Youth Accused of Attempting to Work 
“Pennyweighting” Trick in Brooklyn 
Jewelry Store Is Arrested and 
Held for the Grand Jury 

Henry Pfannenschmidt, 21 years of age, 
who gave his address as 9 Court Square, 
Brooklyn, was arrested last Wednesday 
afternoon, charged with attempting to steal 
a ring from William N. Koll’s jewelry 
store at 409 Fulton St., Brooklyn, by the 
“pennyweighting” method. He pleaded not 
guilty Friday morning when he was ar- 
raigned in the Adams St. police court, and 
on waiving examination was held in $1,500 
bail for the Grand Jury. 

According to the story told by Mrs. Koll, 
who was in charge of the store at the time, 
a young man came in and asked to see a 
diamond ring valued at $60 that was on 
exhibition in the window. Mrs. Koll com- 
plied with his request, she says, and he then 
asked to see another ring valued at $5. 
Mrs. Koll went to the window to procure 
it, and when she returned she charges that 
she noticed that a ring not at all similar to 
the one she had shown the visitor was in 
its place in the tray. She then accused the 
youth of having changed the rings. This he 
emphatically denied having done and 
seemed to feel very much hurt at being ac- 
cused. 

He said he was a friend of Mr. Koll and 
insisted that she call Mr. Koll up on the 
telephone. The only thing he could re- 
member was that a young man giving his 
name as Smith, which the young man said 
was his name, had come to to the store 
around Christmas-time and paid $1 de- 
posit on a ring and then afterward coming 
back and claiming the deposit, saying he 
had decided not to purchase it. 

In the meantime Mr. Stahnke, the clerk, 
had been examining the substituted ring 
under a glass and discovered that it con- 
tained not a diamond but an imitation 
sapphire. Mrs. Koll began to grow very 
much alarmed and motioned to Stahnke to 
get an officer. The clerk ran out to do so. 
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Thoroughly frightened, the young man 
then started for the door, and, according to 
Mrs. Koll, said that the game was up and 
threw the original ring on the counter. 

As he went out the door the clerk re- 
turned with Policeman Renkin, who made 
the arrest. 

Mrs. Koll claimed she saw the youth 
standing outside the window for a half hour 
or more and believes that he bought a cheap 
ring in a store which handles this kind of 
jewelry and tried to substitute it for the 
valuable one. 


CLEVER SWINDLER CAUGHT 


Man Who Secured Jewelry on Credit from 
Detroit and Chicago Wholesalers 
Arrested at London, Ont. 





Detroit, Mich., Jan. 31—A clever swin- 
dler, who has been securing jewelry on 
credit from Detroit and Chicago wholesale 
jewelry houses, and then failing to either 
pay for the goods or deliver them to mem- 
bers of the Italian colony in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., among whom: he took orders for 
jewelry, has been captured in London, On- 
tario, for the Grand .Rapids police. 

Superintendent of Police Carroll, of 
Grand Rapids, on Monday, Jan. 28, received 
word that the man had been arrested in the 
Canadian city. Deputy Sheriff Merkle has 
gone to London, Ont., armed with a larceny 
warrant, to bring him back to Grand 
Rapids. 

The man who is said to have operated 
under the names of “Michael Calabrase” 
and “George Patrick,” was picked up in 
London, after he had attempted to pawn 
diamond earrings and other jewelry with 
London pawnbrokers. The Canadian de- 
tectives became suspicious of his actions, 
and he was held for investigation when 
it was found he was from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The officials in the latter city were 
communicated with, and it was then that 
his operations were revealed. 

It is alleged he posed not only as a sales- 
man among the Grand Rapids Italians, 
many of them wealthy citizens, but also as 
a goldsmith and jewelry repairer, which 
gave him an excuse to secure much valuable 
jewelry, ostensibly for repairs. These 
goods, thus secured, he is alleged never to 
have returned. He also took orders from 
the victims in Grand Rapids, and then 
failed to deliver the orders. He worked 
the game for all there was in it, for it is 
claimed he secured jewelry shipments on 
credit from Chicago and Detroit wholesale 
jewelry houses, and then evaded payment 
by leaving Grand Rapids. 

He is being brought back to Grand Rap- 
ids without extradition papers. 








Produces Platinum Wire as Thin as 


Spider Web 


N announcement has been made by the 
Richardson Research Laboratory of 
Cleveland, O., that its metallurgists had 
succeeded in getting fine platinum wire to 
take the place of spider web for cross hairs 
in telescopes, etc. Some of this platinum 
is reported to be .000975 inches in diameter. 
This is only one of the many scientific 
problems that have been worked out re- 
cently in these laboratories, but is con- 
sidered a great achievement. 
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OUR LATEST CREATIONS 


Watch for Uncle Sam’s Boys 


Army Aviation Navy 


WRIST WATCHES 


Round, Square and Octagon 


FITTED WITH HEAVY DURABLE STRAPS 
12s, Os, 3/0s, 6/O0s, and Jewel Series to Fit 
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Elgin, Waltham and Illinois Movements 


GOLD FILLED AND STERLING SILVER 
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ASK YOUR 
JOBBER 





inois Watch Case Co. 


Factory at Elgin, Illinois 
15 Maiden Lane 704 Market Street 904 Heyworth Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, IIl. 




















A Small at Random Selection from Our General Line of 
eee = Novelties 
































ELGIN AMERICAN MFG. CO. ELGIN. U. S.A. 


SOLID GOLD 
STERLING SILVER 
GOLD SHELL 
GOLD FILLED 
NICKEL SILVER 














1 TIN AMERICAN MFG. CO. E!.GIN.US.A. 
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Handsome Enamelings 
Lodge and Fraternity Emblems 
Individual Monograms ELGIN AMERICAN AFG. CO, ELGIN, U.S.A. 





; Ask Your Jobber or Write for Illustrated Price Lists g r . 
Ely? ELGIN AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 4242 


AMERICAN 
MFG.CO. ELGIN, ILLINOIS MFG.CO. 
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DEATH OF H. W. WOOD 


Retail Jeweler for Over 30 Years Passes 
Away in His Seventy-second Year 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Feb. 1—Henry W. 
Wood, who for over 33 years had been the 
proprietor of a jewelry store on Merrimack 
St. died last Friday at his home, 347 Main 
St.. Bradford District, this city, after a long 
IIness, in his 72d year. : 

Mr. Wood suttered a shock last July 
from which he never completely recovered 
and had been in failing health ever since. 
He suffered another shock the Sunday be- 
fore his death and from that time failed 
rapidly, passing away at midnight last 
Friday. 

Henry W. Wood was a native of Mendon, 
Mass., being born in that city March 18, 
1846, coming to this city a few years after- 
ward. When he was but 19 years of age 
he suffered an injury which caused him the 
loss of his lett leg. 

Mr. Wood tirst engaged in business in 
1885 in the Masonic Building with a Mr. 
Darling under the name of Wood & Darl- 
ing. After a few years he bought out the 
interest of Mr. Darling and from that time 
conducted the business himself. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, he moved from 35 Merrimack St. 
to present address of his business, at 27 
Merrimack St. During his illness his busi- 
ness interests were cared for by his wife, 
Mrs. Ella Wood. 

Deceased is survived by a widow, a son, 
Raymond C.; a brother in Milford, and a 
sister, Mrs. Frank Taft, of Mendon, Mass. 

Funeral services were held last Monday 
at 3:30 Pp. M., from his late home. The 
services were conducted by Mizpah Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of which he was a member. He 
was also a member of the Haverhill Lodge 
of the Elks and the Crystal Lodge, N. E. 
O. P. Interment took place in Mendon, 
Mass., last Tuesday. 








Cincinnati Watchmaker Found Dead as a 
Result of Exposure 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 1.—The discovery 
of the body of Alonzo Reinhart, 55, watcn- 
maker, in a snow drift between Rossmoyne 
and Blue Ash, Saturday morning, Jan, 26, 
has resulted in a negro being held on a 
charge of murder. 

Reinhart was employed by Bingaman & 
Co., jewelers;} and, Coroner Bauer learned 
through ‘his investigations that he had had 
an argument -with a negro porter before 
leaving the store Friday night. The negro, 
according to the police, admitted striking 
Reinhart with a board. Reinhart was found 


‘to have a fractured skull when a post-mor- 


tem investigation was made. 

Just why Reinhart should have wandered 
toward Blue Ash is a mystery, but the Coro- 
ner believes he was dazed and took the 
wrong interurban car. Death was the result 
of freezing after apparently falling off the 
car, according to the Coroner. He lived 
at 3012 Jefferson Ave. 








Ring Sent from Cincinnati to Belgian Queen 


CincinnaTI, O., Jan. 31.—According to 
a local newspaper, G. A. Aerts, Belgian 
Consular representative in Cincinnati, is to 
send a ring to Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, 





in whose honor it is named. She will be 
requested to bestow it on the first soldier 
or war nurse of her entourage to be mar- 
ried. 

The ring is marked by unusual beauty of 
design and craftsmanship. It is carved with 
leaves of the blue thistle, the national flow- 
er of Belgium, and each blossom is set with 
a small diamond. 

During the recent visit to Cincinnati of 
Major Ostereith and other members of the 
Belgian legation, Joseph Whitehouse, of 
Whitehouse Bros., this city, was so much 
impressed with what was said of the. rare 
courage of the young Belgian Queen that 
he designed a ring in her honor and named 
it “Elizabeth of Belgium.” 





BURGLARS WRECK SAFES 


Loot Valued at $500 Stolen When Safe- 
crackers Visit Philadelphia Concerns 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—Two large 
safes in the offices of Thomas R. Lee, an 
assayer and refiner of gold, and Lansdale & 
McGrath, at 712 Walnut St., were shattered 
into pieces at 8:56 o’clock Wednesday night 
and gold metal valued at $500 stolen. The 
exact time of the robbery is known because 
a large clock standing on the mantel close 
to one of the safes stopped at the hour 
named, apparently as a result of the deton- 
ation. This is the third safe robbery in the 
diamond cutting and gold refining section of 
the city in the past two weeks. It is the 
first time, however, that two safes in the 
same building have been blown open. 

Besides smashing the safes, the robbers 
ransacked the rooms, tearing open desks, 
drawers and cupboards. Doors leading to 
the offices.were “jimmied” and the robbers, 
according to Mr. Lee, must have worked 
for hours so thorough was their search. 
Not a paper was left undisturbed on the 
desks in both offices. 

Mr. Lee said that he saw a dark, tall man 
about 30 years old, loitering near the door 
of the office last evening. He said he went 
back to speak to the man, thinking his ac- 
tions suspicious, but found that the stranger 
had disappeared. 

The two offices are on the ground floor of 
712 Walnut St., the gold essayer occupying 
the front suite. The robbery was discovered 
by Mrs. Alice Nichols, a janitress, shortly 
after 6 o’clock this morning, when she went 
to’the offices to clean them. Mrs. Nichols 
called Mr. Lee on the telephone and he no- 
tified the police of the 15th and Locust St. 
station. 

City Hall detectives were also assigned 
to the case. It is the opinion of the police 
that the robbers were professionals. The 
doors of both safes were shattered and the 
concrete filling of the safes scattered all 
over the rooms. If the robbers used blank- 
ets to muffle the sounds of the explosions 
they must have taken them away with them, 
as both Mr. Lee and Mr. Lansdale say that 
nothing, not even a tool, was found in the 
rooms afterwards. 

The loss to the building, fixtures and fur- 
niture will run into a considerable sum of 
money, say the victims. They are at a loss 
to understand why nothing was heard, as 
the offices are in a busy block of Walnut 
St., and close to two theatres. The ex- 
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plosions must have been tremendous, judg- 
ing from the extent of the damage. 








BEWARE OF THIS MAN 


Check Swindler Who Has Been Operating 
in Pittsburgh Is Still at Large 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 1.—Jewelérs who 
are visited by a man giving the name of 
“Edward Content” and offering forged cer- 
tified checks bearing the bogus certification 
of the Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., in payment for the purchase of 
jewelry, should look upon -him with: sus- 
picion. This man Content is the same fel- 
low who gave forged checks on Detroit 
jewelers, and as far as known is still at 
large. He caught the Commercial Jewelry 
Co., of which Shook & Kaufmann are the 
proprietors and whose place of business is 
at 1008 Liberty Ave., for $65 on a forged 
check, as already indicated. 3 

In explaining the visit of Content to his 
store, Mr. Kaufmann told THe JEweE.ers’ 
CIRCULAR correspondent that Content came 
into his place after admiring a pair of dia- 
mond earrings, priced at $75, which he had 
in the window. “He got very chummy,” 
said Mr. Kaufmann explaining the trans- 
action. “He first bought a small ivory 
clock, which he paid for, and said that he 
would very much like to have the diamond 
earrings, but that he only had $20 and a 
certified check, and that unless I was will- 
ing to take the check he would be unable 
to buy the earrings. He exhibited the 
check. It was:regularly stamped, just like 
any certified check, and it looked good to 
me, and I told him that I would take it.” 

Mr. Kaufmann here exhibited the check, 
which had been deposited in» the Potter 
Title & Trust Co. and which after being 
sent to Detroit came back marked “forg- 
ery,”’. with $2.37 protest fees attached. The 
bank also sent a telegram to the: Pittsburgh 
bank saying that it was a forgery and as- 
suring that the check was worthless. The 
check was signed by Thomas Healy, or 
bore Healy’s name, and was written in very 
heavy black ink. 

“He insisted that we should give him a 
guarantee in writing that the diamonds 
were just as represented, and this we did 
gladly, and he looked very much pleased. 
We never suspected that the transaction 
was not right. 

“Judging from the story I read in THe 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, as to how the same 
man cheated a Detroit merchant, I am sat- 
isfied he is the same fellow. The man was 
about five feet 11 inches in height and of 
light complexion and a very good talker. 
I judge that he is about 30 years old.” 

A description of the man has been fur- 
nished the police and, as he is using forged 
bank checks, detectives other than those 
employed by municipalities are now search- 
ing for him. Jewelers are urged to be on 
the lookout for him, and anyone answering 
his description where a certified check is 
offered is warned to investigate. This is 
the third check swindler who has operated 
among jewelers in Pittsburgh in the last 
few weeks. 











J. H. Sherwood, Corbin, 
moved to Beattyville. 


Ky. has 
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CONJOINT JEWELRY CORPORATIONS, Inc. 


108 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of 


PLATINUM and GOLD MOUNTINGS 


LARGEST MFRS. OF WHITE GOLD RINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Officers of M. J. B. of T. Elected. 








Annual Corporation Meeting Held Last Wednesday—Complimentary “War 
Dinner” for Retiring President Carr. 

















ProvipENCE, R. L., Feb. 2.—Frederick A. 
Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., of this 
city, was elected president of the Manutfac- 
turing Jewelers’ Board ot Trade, at a spe- 
cial meeting of the newly elected directors 
held at the office of the association, Room 
414, Turks’ Head Building, on Wednesday 
at 5:30 o'clock. The annual corporation 
meeting of the association was held last 
week Friday, at which time reports of offi- 
cers were read and other routine business 


transacted. . 
Sixteen of the 24 directors were present 





on 


FREDERICK A. BALLOU, PRESIDENT ELECT. 


at the directors’ meeting on Wednesday, in- 
cluding Thomas Allsopp, of Newark, N. J., 
representative for that city on the board 
of directors. The meeting was called to 
order by President Frederick D. Carr who, 
after thanking the members for their at- 
tendance, stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was for the election of officers and 
an executive committee. Mr. Carr stated 
that the first business was to elect his suc- 
cessor, whereupon Charles A. Russell, first 
vice-president, assumed the chair. 

Mr. Russell asked for nominations for 
the office of president, and Mr. Carr, who 
retired under a clause in the by-laws adopt- 
ed three years ago, that no president of the 
association should hold office for more than 
three consecutive years from and after that 
date, placed in nomination the name of 
Frederick A. Ballou, who was unanimously 
elected and was escorted to the chair by the 
retiring president. After expressing his 
thanks to the directors for the honor con- 
ferred upon him in placing him at the 
executive head of the association, Mr. Bal- 
lou presented to retiring President Carr the 
gavel that had been used by him for the 
past eight years as the association’s presid- 
ing officer. 

The following officers were then unani- 


mously elected: 
iam P. Chapin, treasurer of Chapin & 
Hollister Co., Providence; second vice- 
president, Maurice J. Baer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Attleboro Mfg. Co., Attle- 





FREDERICK D. CARR, RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


boro; secretary and treasurer, Horace M. 
Peck; executive committee: Frederick A. 
Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence; Frederick D. Carr, secretary of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, and 





HENRY 


WOLCOTT, DIRECTOR. 


Henry Wolcott, of the Wolcott Mfg. Co., 
Providence. 

Immediately following the election of offi- 
cers, the meeting adjourned to the Turks’ 
Head Club, where all participated in a “war 


dinner,” complimentary to Mr. Carr, given 
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First vice-president, Will- 
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by the present directors and those who had 
served on the directorate under President 
Carr during his administration of eight 
years. 

Twenty-one covers were laid, and Alfred 
K. Potter, of E. A. Potter & Co., officiated 
as toastmaster. After the dinner had con- 
cluded, Mr. Potter, in a few well chosen 
remarks, called upon ex-President Carr, to 
whom he presented a handsome silver 
pitcher, stating that it was a gift from the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’: Board of Trade 
in appreciation of the untiring, faithful and 
efficient service he has rendered the board 
as its president during the past eight years. 

Mr. Carr expressed his thanks and stated 
that he hoped to be able to continue his 
active interest in the work of the associa- 
tion and to lend his assistance to its con- 
tinued success and prosperity. Short ad- 





HORACE M. PECK, SECRETARY. 
dresses were made by Vice-Presideunts 
Chapin and Baer and Mr. Allsopp. 

Those present were: William P. Chapin, 
of Chapin & Hollister Co.; Edward B. 
Hough, of Wightman & Hough Co.; Alfred 
K. Potter, of E. A. Potter Co.; Lefavour 
H. Bosworth, of Potter & Buffington Co.; 
Frederick D. Carr, of the Ostby & Barton 
Co.; Frederick A. Ballou, of B. A. Ballou 
& Co., Inc.; Henry Wolcott, of the Wolcott 
Mfg. Co.; Charles A. Russell, of the Irons 
& Russell Co.; Howard C. Baker, of Baker- 
Manchester Mfg. Co.; J. Henry A. Moul- 
trop, of H. C. Lindol Co.; Maurice J. Baer, 
of the Attleboro Mfg. Co.; Joseph Finberg, 
of Finberg Mfg. Co.; Donald Le Stage, of 
Le Stage Mfg. Co.; Frederick E. Sturdy, 
Jr. of J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Co.; Thomas 
Allsopp, of Allsopp & Allsopp, of Newark; 
C. J. McClatchey; William T. Chace, of C. 
H. Cooks Co.; James E. Tootten; John J. 
Sommer, of J. J. Sommer & Co.: Lewis S. 
Chilson, of J. M. Fisher Co.; Horace M. 
Peck. 








E. H. Souder, Albany, N. Y., publisher 
of Souder’s Safety System of stock record 
and business information, has established 
a western branch with the Efficient Audit- 


ing Co., Security building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IF IT’S A BOWDEN 
MADE WEDDING RING 
IT’S RIGHT! 


Plain, Hand Carved or 
Diamond-Set. Below are 
a few of the many styles 





Some have diamonds all 
the way around, others 
part way, or spaced 





Many of the hand carved 
are In patented designs 
of especial! attractiveness 





Every Bowden Ring is made 
with an established purpose 
of perfection to detail 


TRADE 
MARKS 


BOWDEN 
RING 








J.B.BOWDEN&CO 


15-17-19 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


Makers of All Description of Rings 


Dealers in Diamonds 
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‘A Heart in 
the Service’ 


A real service barpin with a faceted heart 
shaped stone pendant 
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"AHEART IN THE SERVICE” 
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The Loyal Heart Throbs to the Greatest 
of Gifts 


Love—Life—Honor—Service—Sacrifice 


Something new and something that 
every woman will be proud to wear. 


Made in gold plate, with the follow- 
ing imitation stones: 


Amethyst 
Aquamarine 
Rose 


Sapphire 
Topaz (khaki color) 


PRICE $15.00 Doz. 


Jewelers’ Circular Discount 





UTTER ET EL | MITT 


ARTHUR JOHNSON 
MFG. CO., Inc. 


Makers of the Johnson Line of Military 
Rings 


14-16 Church Street New York 
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JEWELERS AND PLATINUM 





Dr. Howe Defends Attitude of Our Trade, 
~ Saving That Manufacturers Have 
Kept Their Pledge in Full 

Two very interesting letters in connec- 
tion with the subject of platinum appear in 
the February issue of Ihe Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, one 
of these being a letter from Dr. James Lewis 
Howe, of Washington and Lee University, 
who represents the special committee on 
platinum of the Chemistry Committee of the 
National Research Council. 

Dr. Howe takes up the insinuations and 
inuendoes that have been made among chem- 
ists reflecting upon the jewelry trade and 
its use of platinum, particularly in connec- 
tion with the statements that have been 
made that the jewelers did not keep to their 
oledge. Dr. Howe refutes this statement 
emphatically and clearly shows that the 
pledge of the jewelers made through the 
Vigilance Committee was not only kept in 
the letter but also in the spirit, the jewelers 
doing more rather than less than they 
promised to do. 

Dr. Howe’s letter as to the jeweler and 
platinum reads: 

“Editor of the Journal of Industrial and 

Engineering Chemistry: 

“Much has been written of late, and more 
said, regarding the use of platinum in jew- 
elry, and it has been broadly intimated that 
the jewelers are not living up to their agree- 
ment of last April with the Government. 
It is worth while to repeat the terms of 
the pledge of the Jewelers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee : 

“We pledge ourselves to discontinue and strongly 
recommend to all manufacturing and retail jewelers 
of the United States that they in a truly patriotic 
spirit discourage the manufacture, sale and use of 
platinum in all bulky and heavy pieces of jewelry. 

“During the period of the war, or until the 
present supplies of platinum shall be materially 
augmented, we pledge ourselves to discontinue 
and recommend that the jewelry trade discourage 
the use of all non-essential platinum findings or 
parts of jewelry, such as scarfpin stems, pin 
tongues, joints, catches, swivels, spring rings, ear 
backs, etc., where gold would satisfactorily serve. 

“Be it further resolved that the jewelry trade 
encourage by all means in its power, the use of 
gold in combination with platinum, wherever proper 
artistic results may be obtained.” 

“Having been in close touch with the 
platinum situation I desire to state from 
personal knowledge my belief that the jew- 
elers have fully lived up to their pledges 
and in many cases gone beyond them in 
efforts to conserve platinum. 

“It was the manufacturing jewelers who 
entered into this agreement, and.it is not 
surprising that some retailers have been 
making great efforts to work off their stock 
on hand, and have thereby opened them- 
selves to criticism. 

“Whether a metal, so limited in supply 
and so invaluable in scientific industry, 
ought to be used at all in jewelry is a fair 
question, but it is not the question in point. 
A large and legitimate platinum jewelry in- 
dustry has sprung up in recent years, and 
the question is whether the exigencies of the 
present platinum situation demand the im- 
mediate wrecking of this industry by hav- 
ing the Government commandeer all plati- 
num; personally, I do not believe that at 
present they do. 

“IT hold no brief for the jewelers, but I 
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think this statement should be made in fair- 
ness to them; and I may add that it is my 
conviction, that, should the Government be 
placed in straights from lack of platinum 
for the manufacture of war material, the 
jewelry trade can be relied on to find a way 
of furnishing all that is needed. 
Jas. Lewis Howe, 
Special Conimittee on Platinum Chemistry 
Committee of the National Research 
Council, 
Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


The other letter published by the same 
journal is from Dr. George F. Kunz, vice- 
president of Tiffany & Co., who tells of the 
resolutions passed at the chemistry session 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, asking the Govern- 
ment officials to use the recent large pur- 
chase of platinum for the benefit of the 
chemical interests by loaning as much of 
this as possible for chemical investigation. 
Dr. Kunz’s letter reads: 

Dr. Kunz’s letter on the platinum resolu- 
tions: 

At the recent Pittsburgh meeting of Sec- 
tion C (Chemistry) of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
passed: 

““WHEREAS, (1) The Government of the United 
States has purchased from Russia and safely 
brought to the United States twenty-one thousand 
(21,000) ounces of platinum, the largest amount 
that has ever been shipped to this country; 

(2) The separation of so great an amount of 
platinum will offer scientific investigators an op- 
poitunity to study the chemical combinations and 
mineralogical associations of the platinum group 
of minerals; therefore, it is 

Resolved, (1) That Section C, the section on 
chemistry of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, respectfully request that 
the War Industries Board, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Bureau of Mines, the American Chemical 
Society, and others who are interested in chem- 
istry, be offered the opportunity by the United 
States Government to co-operate with it in the 
separation of the platinum group of minerals of 
the above-mentioned material, and that the residue, 
of which there may be thousands of ounces, be 
loaned to such scientific investigators who can un- 
doubtedly obtain interesting scientific results, and 

““(2) If necessary, that one platinum works be 
commandeered, with proper compensation, for a 
certain length of time so that the work of separa- 
tion can be carried on with the greatest care and 
observation, and 

**(3) That as much as possible of this platinum 
be loaned to those who have need of platinum for 
chemical investigation, the platinum to belong to 
the Government of the United States and subject 
to the call of the Government when needed for 
raw or industrial purposes. As the expense of 
making crucibles or other utensils is small in 
comparison to the value of the platinum, this 
would offer a most unique opportunity to the 
chemists of the country.” 


To present this matter to the proper au- 
thorities a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Dr. W. A. Noyes, chairman, and 
Dr. W. F. Hillebrand. 

Georce F. Kunz. 

New York city, Jan. 5, 1918. 


We learn, however, from the same issue 
of The Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, that the suggestions con- 
tained in the resolutions could not be fol- 
lowed because Dr. Hillebrand, of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, had to decline to serve 
on the committee and was compelled to take 
this step because of his knowledge that all 
this platinum supply was needed immediate- 


ly by the Government and has already been 
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turned over to the nitrate committee for 
catalyzer purposes in the oxidation of 
ammonia. 

The same editorial, in asking chemists to 
use their influence to persuade their local 
newspapers to refuse advertisements for 
platinum jewelry, makes the erroneous 
statement that the New York World and 
the New York Times have adopted such a 
policy. Inquiry at the business offices of 
either of these papers would have shown 
the statement to be incorrect. The New 
York World did refuse a couple of platinum 
ads. in the mistaken idea that the Govern- 
ment had asked that platinum jewelry be 
not advertised, but when the facts were 
understood the order given to the business 
office was at once rescinded by the pub- 
lishers. 








Kalamazoo Pawnbrokers Must Comply with 
New State Law Governing Operation 


of Loan Banks 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Feb. 1.—Pawnbrokers 
in this city will be required to comply with 
the provisions of the new State law govern- 
ing the operation of loan banks, it was de- 
cided by the Kalamazoo city council, last 
week. The license fee will be increased 
from $25 to $100 or more, and all pawn- 
brokers, and those jewelers in the pawn- 
broking business, will be required to report 
to the. police each week a complete list of 
all articles on which loans have been given, 
together with those names giving the sure- 
ties. 

At the present time there are five loan 
banks operating in the “Celery City,” ac- 
cording to information placed before the 
council, none. of which is complying with 
the State law in reporting loans made, 
while some are charging interest in excess 
of the rate allowed under the new State 
law. 

The matter of fixing the license fee will 
be decided at a public meeting of the 
license and ordinance committee of the 
council, in the City Hall. The fee prescribed 
in the State law is $250 per year, but this 
is optional with the city council, so long as 
the fee finally fixed is not less than $50 per 
year. 








Committees Appointed by President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 


President De Witt A. Davidson, of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade, has re- 
cently appointed the following permanent 
committees for the ensuing vear from the 
directors : 

Finance Committee. — Arthur Lorsch, 
chairman; J. Warren Alford, M. L. Bow- 
den, Jr., O. G. Fessenden, Frank Jeanne, 
QO. D. Wormser. 

Membership Committee —M. L. Bowden, 
Jr., chairman; Abram G. Van Houten, 
Jacob Mehrlust, Albert Shire, H. A. Mac- 
Farland. 

Auditing Committee—Jacob Goodfriend, 
Siegfried Schimmel, A. G. Van Houten. 

The appointment of the Good and Wel- 
fare Committee is now under consideration. 
The new officers and directorate of the 
board have now gotten down to solid work. 








Wilcox & Olson, Capron, IIl., have been 
succeeded by George L. Olson. 
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MAKING THIMBLES 


Leads 
to 


Excellence 





For 
86 


Years 

















WE HAVE 
OVERLOOKED 
NOTHING 
THAT WOULD 
ENABLE US 
TO PUT ONLY 
THE BEST ON 
THE MARKET 


We make AUTOMATIC EYE- 
GLASS HOLDERS with the 
same degree of PERFECTION 
































The only reliable safety catch on any automatic 
eye glass holder 





Write for illustrated Price List 


Ketcham & McDougall 


15-19 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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How About the Women 
Near You? 


Millions of women who have read the full page 
color advertisements of Klever Kraft Silverware in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s and other 
big-circulation magazines. Many of them are right 
in your vicinity. 

These striking advertisements have told number- 
less women with money to spend, about the refined, 
handsome design of 


Klever Kraft Silverware 


Do you believe in the help that widespread, scien- 
tific advertising gives a merchant? Do you believe 
in quick turnovers? And a big margin of profit 
for yourself? Then write for our proposition. 
TODAY! | 





A Quick Selling Line for Spring 


See the line at our conveniently located showrooms, 
185 Madison Ave. cor. 34th St., New York. 





AMERICAN RING COMPANY 


Established 1810 


659 Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Boston: 170 Summer St. Chicago: 19 E. Madison St. 
New York: 185 Madison Ave. Heyworth Bldg. 
San Francisco: 116 New Montgomery St. 
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PATRIOTIC DINNER 





Members of Installment Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston Hold Annual Banquet 
and Elect Officers 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—li President 
Wilson could only have heard the tumultu- 
ous cheering that arose when Charles G. 
Beckwith proposed the health of the Chiet 
Executive and the United States Army and 
Navy, at the 18th annual banquet of the 
Jewelers’ Association of Boston (install- 
ment men) in the American House last 
night, his heart would have been warmed. 

Patriotism first, jewelry afterward! That 
‘s the motto of the association, and it was 
exemplified to the last degree at last night's 
gathering. According to a_ time-honore: 
custom, there were no set speeches, the only 
exception, perhaps, being the president, who 
in graceful language toasted the nation’s 
head and the military and naval services, 
and welcomed the guests and members. 
The enjoyment was enhanced by the fact 
that the members were back in their old 
headquarters, which had been entirely ren- 
ovated and redecorated. 

The feature of the evening was the vaude- 
ville show provided by star artists from 
the local theatres. This was the official an- 
nouncement that S. W. Sharmat, chairman 
of the committee on entertainment, had to 
make. All the boys know that when the 
president states that Mr. Sharmat has a 
special announcement to make, it means a 
great surprise. It was a surprise and one 
that carried the members off their feet. 
Assisting Mr. Sharmat in the dinner ar-. 
rangements were L. Beckwith, John Round 
and Lawrence Bentley, to whom thanks are 
due. 

At the business session which preceded 
the dinner the following officers were 
elected: President, Charles G. Beckwith; 
vice-presidents, Howard Trecco and Eli 
Seigell; secretary, S. H. Hamlin; treas- 
urer, Frank G. Butler; assistant treasurer, 
Lawrence Bentley. 








INTERESTING LITIGATION 





Suit Involving the Question of Rights of Suc- 
cession to Trade Marks and Other 
Assets of Defunct Corpo- 
rations 


ProvipeNnce, R. I., Feb. 2.—A_ suit in 
equity begun by the Bay State Optical Co. 
of Attleboro against George G. Wheeler 
and Alexander M. Chadbourne of this city 
as individuals, and against Wheeler & Chad- 
bourne, Inc., manufacturing jewelers, Sum- 
mer St. this city, because of incidents aris- 
ing since the dissolution of the Manchester- 
Smith Co., manufacturers of silverware and 
novelties. The case is attracting consider- 
able interest among the manufacturing 
jewelers involving as it does the question 
of rights of succession to trade marks and 
other assets of a defunct concern. 

In the United States District Court for 
the District of Rhode Island on Wednesday 
a hearing was held of the case before Judge 
Arthur L. Brown, at the conclusion of 
which the court granted a temporary in- 
junction and restraining order against 
Wheeler and Chadbourne, individually and 
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as a firm ordering them to discontinue the 
use of the trade mark “M-S” trade num- 
bers and stationery formerly used in the 
course of business of the former Man- 
chester-Smith Co., of this city. 

In the declarations it was stated that 
the Manchester-Smith Co. manufactured 
among other goods a line of optical goods. 
The concern met with financial difficulties 
and Ralph M. Greenlaw was appointed re- 
ceiver by Presiding Justice Tanner of the 


Superior Court. Messrs. Wheeler and 
Chadbourne were interested in the said 
company. 


On November 24, last, the receiver sold 
the optical business, including, according to 
the bill of complaint, the tools, samples, 
stock in trade and book accounts to the Bay 
State Optical Co. of Attleboro. The bill of 
complaint then sets forth that later Wheeler 
and Chadbourne started in business repre- 
senting themselves on their stationery as 
successors to the Manchester-Smith Co., 
and that they used stationery indicating that 
they were formerly associated with the said 
Manchester-Smith Co., and asking the 
trade to use the former order numbers of 
that concern in ordering goods desired. 
The size of type and the general appear- 
ance of the stationery gave especial promi- 
nence to the firm name of the Manchester- 
Smith Co., it is alleged. 

The bill in equity asked that the two de- 
fendants and the firm be stopped from us- 
ing the order numbers, the marking num- 
bers and from holding themselves forth as 
successors to the Manchester-Smith Co. 








SENTENCES SUSPENDED 


Men Charged with Robbing New York Sil- 
verware Concern Admit Guilt and 
Are Put on Probation for 
Two Years 





Judge Wadhams in the Court of General 
Sessions, New York, on Tuesday, Jan. 29, 
suspended sentence in the case of Leo Gold 
and Samuel Cohen who were arrested last 
May, charged with the theft of several 
vanity and cigarette cases, valued at about 
$350, from the store of the International 
Silver Co., 9 Maiden Lane. Gold and Cohen 
were arraigned for pleading on the indict- 
ments on Tuesday, and both entered pleas 
of guilty, after which they were put on 
probation for two years. 

In sentencing the prisoners two things 
were considered in the leniency of the sen- 
tence. One, the fact that the men. were 
within the draft age, and the second, the 
fact that they had already served nine 
months in the Hudson County Penitentiary. 

In the early part of May, 1917, it was dis- 
covered that vanity and cigarette cases had 
been stolen from the Maiden Lane store of 
the International Silver Co. The disap- 
pearance of the cases could not be accounted 
for, but after the loss was reported to the 
police the goods were located in various 
pawnshops and second-hand stores by De- 
tectives McNamee and Kahn of the Bureau 
of Lost Property, Police Headquarters, and 
the agent of the Jewelers’ Co-operative 
Bureau. Both men were found in the 
Hudson County Penitentiary serving out a 
sentence. One of the dealers where the 
articles were pledged readily consented to 
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accompany the detectives to the Hudson 
County Jail, at Secaucus, N. J., where he 
identified the men as tiie pair from whom 
he had obtained the articles. 

Both Gold and Cohen were indicted by a 
New York Grand Jury on charges of grand 
larceny in the first degree, but were forced 
to answer the New Jersey charge first. 

The men were taken into custody on 
Sunday, Jan. 27, on warrants of the Gover- 
nor of New York and the Governor of 
New Jersey, by Detectives Kahn and Mc- 
Namee of the: New York Police Depart- 
ment. They were accompanied by Matthias 
Stratton, superintendent of the Jewelers’ 
Co-operative Bureau, who had traced the 
stolen silver cases, and the three went to 
the penitentiary at Secaucus to secure the 
prisoners. 

Gold and Cohen were surrendered to the 
officers who immediately took them to New 
York where they were arraigned two days 
later. 








STOLE JEWELRY WORTH $1,000 


Police Alarm Sent Out for Young Man Who 
Robbed Errand Boy 


A general alarm has been sent out for a 
man who is described as being 5 feet 8 
inches in height and weighing about 120 
pounds. The man is about 20 years of age, 
of slim build, clean shaven and having a 
light complexion. This man is wanted by 
the New York police in connection with 
the theft of a handbag containing jewelry 
valued at $1,000 from an errand boy, em- 
ployed by Milton Rosenberg, 37 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 23, Theodore Green- 
zweig, an errand boy employed by Mr. 
Rosenberg, was instructed to deliver a bag 
of jewelry to the firm’s factory at 150 Lafay- 
ette St. According to the boy’s statement 
he had one place to stop, 15 Dutch St. When 
he emerged from this building, which is on 
the corner of John St., a young man ac- 
costed him and asked him that he deliver 
a letter to a “Miss Anna Muller,” who he 
said was employed in one of the offices at 
55 John St. The errand boy agreed to de- 
liver the letter and entered the office of a 
firm in that building, and inquired of a 
young man at the desk-if a “Miss Muller” 
was employed there. As he entered the 
office he placed the bag down containing the 
jewelry on the floor at his side. When the 
errand boy learned that there was no “Miss 
Muller” working in the office he immediate- 
ly became suspicious, and in looking around 
for his handbag discovered that it was 
gone. 





It is the opinion of the police that the 
young thief evidently followed the errand 
boy into the office and waiting his chance 
secured the bag. The envelope when 
opened was found to be empty and offers 
no clue to the thief. 

The New York police and the Pinkerton 
detectives are working on the case. 








N. M. Eaton has purchased the Leslie 
J. Beal jewelry store building -at New 
Sharon, Ia., and his stock of pianos and 
piano players. Mr. Beal will continue the 
jewelry business as before. 
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Service Locket Bracelet 


Made in 14 kt. only 











Made in one, two, three and four stars and to 
hold corresponding number of photographs. 


Irving Mfg. Co. 


45 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
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dealers who value their prestige 


stock— 


BRYANT RING 


IN PREFERENCE TO ALL OTHERS! 


This space is too small to describe the entire Line. 
It's enuf for YOU to know that it includes RINGS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES, and 


it is positively the last word in Ring Design and Ring 
Manufacture. THESE ARE ALL THE REASONS 


A LIVE DEALER REQUIRES. 


M. B. BRYANT & CQO. 


Seven Maiden Lane, New York 
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Z Automobile Bandits Rob Omaha, Nebr., Jeweler 





Police Arrest Five Men and Two Women After Exciting Pistol Duel and 
Recover Jewelry Valued at About $12,000—Detective Rooney Dies 
from Wounds. 




















OmaHa, Nese, Feb. 2.—Through the 
quick and efficient work of the focal police 
department, five men and two women have 
been arrested in connection with holding 
up the jewelry store of Harry Malashock, 
1514 Dodge St., this city, last Wednesday 
afternoon. Nearly all of the loot, which 
consisted of diamonds and jewelry worth 
about $12,000 has been recovered by the 
police. The prisoners who were captured 
by the police after a raid last Wednesday 
evening, at a house at 3207 N. 14th St. 
are, B. C. Kirk, Edward Hill, Sam Stone, 
Tom McKay and Harry Williams. The 
women are Mrs. Kirk and her sister, Anna 
Webster. ‘Kirk is well known to the 
Omaha police, as an automobile thief and 
safe blower. His home is in this city. 

An exciting pistol duel took place before 
the police put the five men and two women 
under arrest. During the gtinfire one of 
the city detectives, Detective Rooney, was 
seriously wounded and later died in a 
local hospital. One of the bandits, Thomas 
McKay, was seriously wounded during the 
battle but he will recover. 

Edward Hill, alias “Frank Martin” 
better known as “Big Wally” is a “pete” 
man, of national police reputation. Officers 
here say that he has done several jobs in 
various parts of the country. 

Tom McKay, alias “Tom Faye” who is 
thought by the police to be the leader of 
the gang, hails from Terre Haute, Ind. and 
is little known by the police here. Stone 
and Williams are not known to the local 
police. 

About 3 p. mM. last Wednesday afternoon 
unmasked bandits entered the Malashock 
jewelry store and held up one of the 
proprietors and three other men. The 
bandits who were heavily armed forced the 
men into a back room and compelled them 
to lie flat on their stomachs, while one of 
the men stood guard. The _ bandits 
forced Jacob Malashock, who at the time 
was in charge of the store, to open the 
safe and then commanded him to go to 
the back room. They took practically all 
the contents of the safe, rifled one end 
of the showcase and cleaned out one 
window. 

After securing the diamonds and 
jewelry they made their escape in a high 
powered automobile. Harry Malashock, 
chief owner of the jewelry store was not 
in at the time of the robbery. Jacob 
Malashock, one of the proprietors who was 
in at the time said that the five men 
entered the place at once. “They did not 
try to buy anything. They just ordered 
us to hold up our hands and forced us 
into a back room,” said Mr. Malashock, in 
describing the methods of the daring 
bandits. 

F. C. Taylor a repair man was on a 
balcony at the time of the robbery. The 
bandits did not see him and he laid flat 
on the floor while the bandits robbed the 
store. Two customers were in the store 


when the robbery took place and they 
were beaten and forced into the back room. 
The robbers struck a small boy who 
chanced to be in their path, knocking him 
down and injuring him. 

Following the daring jewelry robbery, 
Acting Chief Dunn of the detective de- 
partment placed every plainclothesman in 
the city on the job. It was late Wednes- 
day night that information came to head- 
quarters that threw suspicion on the 14th 
St. house. A squad of detectives hurried 
to the place in an emergency car. The 
local police are looking for “Bill” Leonard, 
an ex-convict who is thought to be con- 
nected with the case. Mr. Malashock said 
that an entire case of diamonds was 
cleaned out by the bandits. He is trying 
to make an inventory of the stolen goods. 


NO CLUE FOUND 








Chicago Police, Still Seeking Thieves Who 
Stole Jewelry Worth $250,000 from 
Heller-Rose Co., Think Crooks 
Caught at Omaha May Be- 
long to Same Gang 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2—Word reached the po- 
lice of this city late in the week that five 
men are under arrest in Omaha, charged 
with a $12,000 jewel robbery in that city. 
The details of the wire were few, but the 
local police immediately sought to connect 
the Omaha thieves with the $250,000 rob- 


‘bery of the Heller-Rose Co., in the Mar- 


shall Field Annex Building, which occurred 
last week. One of the Omaha robbers es- 
caped. He is Joseph Leonard, and it is 
thought that he may have come to Chicago. 
In making the arrest of the five men Detec- 
tive Frank Rooney, of Omaha, was shot 
and killed. Tom McKay, one of the rob- 
bers captured, is also not expected to live. 
Efforts are being made to induce him to 
confess. 

The Chicago police immediately wired the 
Omaha police descriptions of the men who 
robbed the Heller-Rose Co., and asked that 
photographs of the captured men be sent 
on here for identification. The police say, 
however, that it is only an outside chance 
that the gang is the same. They point to 
the fact that few criminals, after making 
such a big haul as in the Heller-Rose case, 
would so soon again expose themselves. 
They would devote all their time and ef- 
fort to escaping the consequences of the 
crime and to getting rid of their loot. 

On last Saturday afternoon the corre- 
spondent of the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
WEEKLY visited the Central Police Station, 
commanded by Captain Morgan Collins, 
who is in direct charge of the hunt for 
the Heller-Rose robbers. The correspond- 
ent talked with Detective Sergeants Kerr 
and Gwynn, who have been working almost 
night and day on the case since the police 
were first informed. 

“We must confess that thus far we are 
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baffled,” said Detective Kerr. “We have 
made no arrests, and we have not been able 
to find the finger of suspicion pointing in 
any certain direction. The job has a pro- 
fessional appearance. Both Mr. Gwynn, 
my partner, and myself are agreed upon that 
point. 

“In all probability a ‘spotter,’ possibly a 
woman, entered the place some time pre- 
vious to the robbery and got a. good lay- 
out. It would not be necessary for the 
robbers themselves to ever appear there 
before the time of the actual robbery. We 
are looking for a woman in the case, and 
we have carefully questioned Mr. Heller, 
Mr. Rose and their employes, with a view 
to discovering some woman in recent weeks 
who visited the place with this purpose in 
mind. All the women they are able to re- 
member seem to have been genuine cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. We are 
still hoping to discover this spotter, for 
we feel certain that the robbery would never 
have been attempted without some pre- 
liminary work of this sort being done. 

“The actual hold-up was as clean-cut 
as if it had been rehearsed several times. 
We are going along with our eyes. wide 
open. We accuse nobody of the crime 
until we have sufficient evidence. I am 
aware of the large number of robberies in 
the jewelry business which have later turned 
out to be framed by the person or persons 
robbed, for reasons of financial advance- 
ment. In this case, however, let me say 
that there was a genuine robbery. We have 
already investigated the reputations of Mr. 
Heller and Mr. Rose, and we are thor- 
oughly satisfied. They seem to have been 
the victims of a gang of unusually slick 
rascals. What stumps us is that although 
the crime is plainly that of professional 
thieves, neither Mr. Rose nor the two girl 
employes who were in the shop at the 
time of the robbery are able to identify any 
of the hundreds of pictures of known crim- 
inals which we have shown them. Believe 
me, we have a lot of them over at the bu- 
reau of identification—jewel thieves, auto- 
mobile thieves, pickpockets and just plain 
bandits and stick-up men. I think we must 
have showed most of them to the three, 
but we got nary a raise out of them. This 
has given us nothing to work upon, except 
the description of the robbers, which is fair- 
ly good in the case of three of them, at least. 
The fourth man was the look-out, and not 
so much of him was seen. 

“There is nothing singular, to my mind, 
in the fact that some of the jewelry stolen 
should have been taken from the vaults in 
the Columbus Memorial Building on the 
Saturday afternoon that it was_ stolen. 
There was a customer—the Blackstone 
Shop—which wanted to see them. This 
shop is located in the most fashionable hotel 
of the city, and the customer the store had 
in mind was possibly some itinerant mil- 
lionaire. No delay was permitted if the 
sale was to be made. The plan, of course, 
was to return the jewelry to the Columbus 
Memorial Vaults for over Sunday. The 
robbery occurred in the interval. 

“We are in possession of several details 
which have not before been made public. 
For instance, an office girl, passing through 
the corridor on the ninth floor of the Mar- 
shall Field Annex Building, late Saturday, 
noticed a man entering the shop of the 
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of 14K Gold, Sterling Silver and 
Covered Frames, Combined with 


Imported Silks, Velvets or 
STRIPED MOIRE.SIZE 6% X4%e" 





FINE GRAIN SEAL, SIZE 8'x4%" 





KRAUS, McKEEVER & ADAMS 


Manufacturers of 


Artistic Leather Goods 
29-33 West 38th Street New York 


A Few Suggestions 


Leather and Silk Articles for men, including Cigar Cases, Cigarette Cases, 
Match Cases, Bill and Hip Cases, Letter and Card Cases and many Special 
Novelties. Either 14K or Sterling Silver Trimmed. 
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TOBACCO POUCH 
Exclusive Line : : Imported 
of Ladies’ f : Stationery 
Model Belts . Novelties 





WALLET SPRING CIGARETTE CASE 




















THIS WILL REDUCE THE HIGH COST OF JEWELRY 


READ EVERY WORD OF IT 


“A STORY FROM LIFE.” Mr. S., one of my customers, was complaining about the high cost of Jewelry. 
“Look at this rec. Ruby ring,” he said, “it stands me net $6.58, and at that it is cheaper than some other rings I 
have seen.” “Have you a mounting of the same value, as the one in the ring?” I asked. He had. “Would you 
mind telling me what this mounting cost you?” “$3.50 less 2%.” “All right, the mounting cost you net $3.43. Here 
is a rec. Ruby, an exact match to the one in the ring. It weighs 1.40 cts. I charge you $1.30 per ct., less 6% for it, 


costing therefore $1.71; figure 15c for stone setting and 16c war tax, and the total cost would be $5.45. You paid 
over 20% more for the ring you just bought ready mounted.” The explanation for it is simply this: that mountings 
are generally handled on a smaller margin of profit and THAT IN BUYING DIRECTLY FROM THE IMPORTER 
YOU SAVE THE EXPENSES OF ONE OR TWO MIDDLE-MEN.” Mr. S. is mounting a big percentage of his 
rings in his own shop now and is more than satisfied with the results, as he tells me. 


Write for Our Price-List on Reconstructed Stones To-day. It Will Save You Money 


H. A. RUSSELL 6268'S.“state’Street’” | “Chicago 





































“s,,  Deman Chain Manufacturing Co. 


™ SS Manufacturers of | @' | N 
Fancy Waldemars, Sautoirs, Neck Chains — ; 
Oval Chains in Gold and Platinum, made in any karat 


GREEN GOLD WHITE GOLD | 
Also Alternate Colors. I 


Chains made to order according to samples or designs submitted. 


51-53 Maiden Lane New York Cit 
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Heller-Rose Co., who answered exactly the 
description of one of the robbers. The 
girl did not notice whether or not he was 
accompanied by any others, and of course 
at the time was not particularly interested 
‘n watching him. She did notice a peculiar 
fact, and that was that the draperies on the 
interior of the shop, ordinarily drawn at 
that time, were thrown back in such a 
way as to give ample light to anybody en- 
tering. This may be an important clue, 
and then again it may amount to nothing. 
Probably it amounts to nothing, but it is 
necessary to make note of all these things. 

“I am of the opinion that the Heller- 
Rose thieves, if they are not captured at 
once, will be taken when they attempt to 
dispose of the jewelry they stole. The 
greater part of the loot, from point of value, 
was in pearl necklaces. The pearls have 
been perforated, and for that reason it is 
going to be hard for the thieves to dispose 
of them individually. The shrinkage in 
value, if they seek to dispose of them in 
this manner, will be very great. Also, 
each pearl carries its own risk. I am rather 


inclined to think that they will seek to dis- 


pose of the necklaces entire. Thieves bold 
enough and clever enough to get away 
with $250,000 worth of jewelry at one crack 
are possessed of enough brains, I am think- 
ing, to get rid of what they have stolen, 
and also to liquidate the loot into the great- 
est amount of cash possible under the cir- 
cumstances. We are fortunate in having 
good illustrations of all the pearl jewelry 
stolen, and we will, of course, give these 
the widest publicity.” 

The Heller-Rose Co.’s shop, on the ninth 
floor of the Marshall Field Annex Build- 
ing, was closed Jan. 29 and will reopen Feb. 
5. The following announcement was printed 
in daily newspapers in which the com- 
pany advertises: 

“Heller-Rose Co., platinumsmiths, Mar- 
shall Field Annex building, beg to an- 
nounce that, due to their recent robbery, 
their show-rooms will be closed one week, 
beginning Tuesday, Jan. 29. Normal busi- 
ness will be resumed on Feb. 5.” 

Meanwhile police and detectives are 
scouring the city for the thieves who 
“pulled” Chicago’s biggest jewelry robbery. 
All who are taken in the net as all-round 
suspects are closely questioned, with the 
Heller-Rose robbery in mind. For a time 
the police thought they had a couple of men 
who knew something about the robbery, 
but this clue later failed. 








WINDOW SMASHERS AGAIN 





Two Men Visit Toronto, Can., Jewelry Store 
and Get Loot Valued at $1,000 


Toronto, CaAn., Feb. 1—Burglars broke 
one of the show windows of the store of 
Kents, Ltd., 144 Yonge St., early on the 
morning of Sunday, Jan. 27, cutting the 
pane with a glass cutter and afterwards 
smashing it with some heavy instrument. 
A hole was made through which an en- 
trance was effected and jewelry displayed 
in the window, consisting of rings, watches, 
necklaces, etc., valued at about $1,000, was 
taken. 

As the entrance leading to the store is a 
deep one, with windows facing upon it, the 
burglars were able to work in the door- 
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way without being seen from the street, 
and their operations were favored by the 
disuse of the street lights in front of the 
store, since orders were issued for the con- 
servation of power. 

Two young Scotchmen were arrested on 
Jan. 29 on suspicion of being concerned in 
the robbery and part of the missing jew- 
elry was found on them. Most of the rest 
was recovered in several second-hand 
stores. The men, who stated that they 
recently came from London, Ont., were 
arraigned in the police court on the charge 
of robbery and remanded until Feb. 5. 








WARNS OF THIS BANDIT 





Chicago Jeweler Believes Daring Crook Is 
Planning to Rob Eastern Jewelry 
House 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1—Emil Noel, wholesale 
jeweler in the Heyworth building, sends 
out a warning to the jewelers of New 
York against a notorious bandit, who on 
Oct. 20, 1916, was implicated in the hold- 








al 


CHICAGO JEWELER WARNS TRADE TO WATCH 
VUT FOR THIS MAN 


up which resulted in the wounding of Mr. 
Noel and the instant death of his brother- 
in-law, Louis Lichtenstein. Mr. Noel said 
he has reason to believe that the bandit 
is working in some retail shoe store in 
New York. 

According to Mr. Noel the man is a 
director of hold-up men, but takes no part 
in the actual work himself. His plan is 
to visit a jeweler, talk to him, get the “lay 
of the land” and then direct his gang of 
thugs in such manner as to execute a quick 
and intelligent robbery. 

The man who is wanted by the Chicago 
police, went by the name of Saxe, and any 
information as to his exact location will 
be appreciated. Selling shoes is his honest 
way of making a living, employed merely 
to cloak the more sinister operations from 
which he derives his real revenue, says 
Mr. Noel. The cut of the suspect used 
herewith was taken from an old _ photo- 
graph and appeared in the JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR a year ago. 
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DARING HOLD-UP 





New York Jeweler Attacked by Two Thugs 
But They Obtain No Loot 

An audacious hold-up and attempted rob- 
bery took place in broad daylight at 
10 o'clock last Saturday morning, in the 
jewelry store of Morris S. Gwirtzman, 525 
Eighth Ave., New York, and only the 
accidental smashing of a show case by one 
of the robbers, who intended to hit Mr. 
Gwirtzman and missed his mark, saved the 
jeweler from a large financial loss, in addi- 
tion to the painful injuries he received. 
The crash of glass frightened the robbers 
to such an extent that they left imme- 
diately without looting the place. 

According to Mr. Gwirtzman’s story, he 
was alone in the store at the time. Two 
young men entered and asked to see some 
watch fobs. He described the men as being 
about 5 feet 6 inches in height, weighing 
about 140 pounds, both clean shaven and 
wearing stylish cut overcoats, one brown 
and the other black. They also wore 
black soft hats. 

He says as he turned his back to them 
in order to get some of the fobs out of the 
case, in back of the counter, one of the 
young men struck him a sweeping blow 
on the head with a “blackjack,” which he 
must have had concealed in his coat. The 
blow, while knocking Mr. Gwirtzman down 
behind the counter, did not render him un- 
conscious, and although blinded by the 
blood from a deep gash on his head and 
seriously hurt, he bravely attempted to de- 
fend himself. The two bandits ran around 
the end of the counter and one of them 
again raised the “blackjack” to strike Mr. 
Gwirtzman. He managed to divert the 
blow, which shattered the glass in a show 
case making so much noise that the robbers 
became frightened and fled. 

Neighbors and passers by, who were at- 
tracted by the breaking glass, rushed in 
and found Mr. Gwirtzman in rather a seri- 
ous condition. The robbers escaped in the 
confusion. 

An ambulance was called, but Mr. Gwirtz- 
man preferred to have his wounds dressed 
by his own physician, who was summoned 
immediately and took a number of stitches 
in the wound. 

The robbers in their haste left the “black- 
jack” and a hat which may serve as valu- 
able clues for the police. 





Soldier Arrested When He Attempts to Rob 
Baltimore Jewelry Store 


BALTIMORE, Md., Feb. 1.—A soldier from 
a camp near Washington has been arrested 
here on the charge of stealing two diamond 
rings from the jewelry store of Mrs. Lousia 
Boucsein 431 N. Gay St. 

According to the report given the police 
by Mrs. Boucsein, the soldier entered her 
store and asked to be shown some diamond 
rings, and Mrs. Boucsein becoming sus- 
picious would only show him two at a time. 

When shown the two rings he dashed 
from the store and started down the street. 
Mrs. Boucsein gave chase and running 
from the store gave the alarm with the 
result that Patrolmen Simpson and Holden 
of the Central district captured the soldier 


. and took him to the station house. 
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F. B. PLATT, PRESIDENT 


of The Inlaid Co., recently elected, and formerly representative in New York for Saart Bros. Co., 
has taken charge of the New. York salesrooms and offices of this concern, located on the 
fourth floor of The Fifth Ave. Building, corner of Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Aw enue, New York. 





Write us for prices on our new line of French Ivory staples 
and specialties, or call at our showrooms and inspect them 
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Bert Ganz. Rep. 


Fine Platimon Mountings and Diamond 
Jewelry 
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PICK DIAMONDS ACCORDING TO NUMBER AND THEY WILL FIT EXACT AS CUT SHOWN 


This is an exact Photo-Reproduction of our Pat. Solitaire Cluster which is the best in the market, 7 diamonds when set in any number 
of the Cluster will appear like one stone 
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DEATH OF Jos. T. BAILEY 
Pioneer Philadelphia Retail Jeweler and 
Head of Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Co. Passes Away in His 
Eighty-fourth Year 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Feb. 4.—Joseph Trow- 
bridge Bailey, one of the leading jewelers 
of the country and president of Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle Co. died on Saturday mid- 
night, after a short illness, at the home of 
his son, Charles Weaver Bailey, 2100 De- 
Lancey St. Death was due to pneumonia. 
Mr. Bailey lived at the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel. He was 83 years old. His wife and 
family were at his bedside when he died. 
The funeral will take place on Tuesday 
afternoon at 1.30 o’clock. Interment will 
be made in West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 
Joseph Trowbridge Bailey was not only 
one of the pioneer jewelers of Philadelphia, 





THE LATE JOSEPH T. BAILEY 


but was practically born in the trade being 
the son of a pioneer, Joseph Trowbridge 
Bailey, the founder of the present house of 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, which first began 
business at 136 Chestnut St., under the 
name of Bailey & Kitchen, in October, 1832. 

The junior J. T. Bailey was born in 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1835, of English 
ancestry and was educated in private acad- 
emies of this city. In 1851, he began work- 
ing for his father. His father was a man 
who felt that the only way in which to 
learn any business was for one to start at 
the “bottom and go up.” So, young Bailey 
entered the store as a clerk. As he reminis- 
cently said in later years, “he used to open 
the door” in the morning. 

In 1894 the business was incorporated and 
Mr. Bailey became president. Up until 1900, 
Mr. Bailey personally purchased all goods 
bought abroad, some years making two and 
three trips to Europe. He crossed the At- 
lantic 140 times. 

In January, 1902, Mr. Bailey’s first wife, 
Catharine Goddard Weaver, formerly of 
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Providence, R. I., whom he married on 
Sept. 1, 1857, died at the home of her 
youngest daughter, the Countess d’Sibour, 
at Pau, France. Some few months ago he 
married Mrs. Isabel Bradley Wildermuth, 
daughter of a prominent Titusville, Pa., oil 
operator. Until the time of his second mar- 
riage Mr. Bailey had lived with his son, 
Major Charles Weaver Bailey, at 2100 De 
Lancey St. 

Deceased was_a patriotic American who 
not only gave five members of his family 
for democracy in this war, but, by his own 
actions, has repeatedly demonstrated his 
love of country. He always was a keen 
student of United States history and, since 
the beginning of the European war, he 
studiously read the newspaper articles de- 
scribing every battle. 

Mr. Bailey was an active promotor of 
the Philadelphia Training Camps Associa- 
tion, of which he was an honorary colonel; 
a founder of the American Defense Society 
and an enthusiastic members of the Na- 
tional Association of Universal Military 
Training. He was also the oldest living 
member of the veteran corps of the First 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
and an active member of the Washington 
Grays, which he helped to organize before 
the Civil War. 

An expert with rifle and pistol, Mr. Bailey 
was never happier than when fishing or 
hunting in the Canadian woods or Rocky 
Mountains. Big game hunting was his de- 
light, and he possessed many trophies testi- 
fying to his skill as a marksman. For 
months at a time he lived and hunted with 
the Indians, who always found in him a 
true friend and a loyal companion. 

Mr. Bailey was a patron of the arts and 
sciences. He was a subscriber to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the grand opera, and 
was a prominent member of the board of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and the School 
of Industrial Arts. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
sons and a daughter. One of his sons, 
Charles Weaver Bailey, who, as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm, automat- 
ically assumes duties as the head of the 
house, is now a major in the United States 
officers’ reserve corps. The other son, 
Joseph Trowbridge Bailey, 3d, is a well- 
known consulting mining engineer of New 
York city. The daughter is Mrs. Emilie 
Aymar, of Atlantic City. Mr. Bailey's 
youngest daughter, the Countess d’Sibour, 
died two years ago. She is survived by 
her husband and two sons, all of whom are 
now officers in the French army. 

Mr. Bailey was an active member of the 
Union League, the Manufacturers’ Club, the 
Art Club, the New England Society, Col- 
onial Governors, Pennsylvania Society, Sons 
of. the Revolution and the Society of 
Founders and Patriots, and Military Order 
of Foreign Wars. 








Members of the Passaic, N. J., Jewelers’ 
Association will comply strictly with the 
request of the National Fuel Administrator 
and close their stores on the specified Mon- 
days. In addition to closing on Mondays 
the regular closing hour has been changed. 
The stores will close every evening at 7 
o’clock, instead of 9 o’clock, with the ex- 
ception of Saturday evenings, when the 
stores will remain open until 10 o’clock. 
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GET GEMS IN TRANSIT 


Police Seeking Thieves Who Robbed Ex- 
press Company of Jewelry Shipped by 
Castleberg National Jewelry Co. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The police 
of two cities and railroad and express de- 
tectives are attempting to apprehend the 
thieves who got away with a package of 
jewelry, valued at approximately $10,000, en 
route to the Castleberg National Jewelry 
Co.’s Baltimore store from the establish- 
ment in another city. 

According to the police, the robbery was 
committed while the jewelry was in transit, 
professional express thieves being con- 
cerned in the matter... A close watch is be- 
ing kept on all nearby places in the belief 
that the thieves will attempt to pawn some 
of the stuff. 





—_-- - —- 


BALTIMORE, Md.° Feb. 1. — Jewelry 
amounting to $12,000 that had been con- 
signed to the Castelberg National Jewelry 
Co. of this city was stolen from the Balti- 
more offce of the Adams Express Co. 
several days ago. The report of the loss 
of the jewelry came out this morning when 
Joseph Castelberg, president of the Castel 
berg company employed a local detective 
agency to locate the leak. 

The jewelry had been consigned to the 
local branch of the Castelberg Co. from 
its Detroit store and when the third pack- 
age had not arrived the detectives were 
appealed to with the result that they al- 
most immediately made an arrest in Wash- 


_ ington and nearly $5,000 worth of jewelry 


was recovered. Most of it is believed to 
be the Castelberg loot, a woman from 
3altimore was arrested as being con- 
nected with the disappearance of the gems 
and jewelry. 

The package taken from the Adams 
express office contained 211 gold rings set 
with diamonds and other jewels, 60 scarf 
pins and 23 pairs of diamond set earrings. 
It is believed that there are several thieves 
in on this case and the Washington detec- 
tives succeeded in locating at least 100 
rings after a thorough canvass of the pawn- 
shops, and later took into custody the 
woman. 

According to the statement of Mr. Castel- 
berg the entire shipment is covered by in- 
surance and was shipped from the firm’s 
Detroit office on Jan. 3. Two other pack- 
ages that were similar in size were sent to 
the local store on the same bill of lading. 
Both of: these packages which contained 
jewelry valued at $10,000 and $7,000 re- 
spectively were received intact by the 
Castelberg firm. When the third package 
did not reach the firm within a few days 
an investigation was started. 

It was not over two weeks ago that the 
Castelberg firm lost a package containing 
$41,000 worth of jewelry lost under similar 
circumstances. 








The fuel committee of Attleboro, Mass., 
made an important ruling last week when 
it was announced that the local jewelry fac- 
tories will be permitted to keep open Satur- 
day afternoon until 5 o’clock. The factories 
will not be allowed to be open any other 
night after 6 o'clock, and all lights must be 
out at 5 o'clock on Saturdays. 
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of thousands of soldiers are in training. 


Thousands of U. S. qualification medals will be presented 
to expert riflemen, sharpshooters, etc. 
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The Newest Shapes 
in Vanities andBags ts2c..0:: 


Combination Mesh Bag and Vanity Top 
Which actually compel sales in high-grade 


14K. Gold and Gold and Plat- 
inum Cigarette Cases, 
Dorine Boxes, Jeweled Bags, 
Novelties, Etc. 
MATCH BOX AND CIGAR CUTTER 
COMBINATION 


j Experts on Special Order Work 


LEVITT & GOLD 


r Hsttiont 
t b L 
Chicago. Office 
29 E. Madison St. 
H. M. TEEPLE 


33 


tg both Nassau Street 
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Write us your requirements. 
and quotations for any specially designed military medal and 
help you close the order. 


ADDRESS MEDAL DEPT. 


THE ROBBINS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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We will gladly send sketches 
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We have here waiting to serve you as finely 

equipped repair department as you will find and 

pave of the most skilled workmen money can 
ire, 

All work is promptly done and our charges are as reason- 


able as work of an equal quality can be secured for any- 
where. 


We specialize in Platinum Mountings, Seed-pearl Jewelry, 
Seed-pearl Twisted Ropes and necklace clasps. 


We appraise estates, act as purchasing agents for out-of- 
town concerns, also buy old gold and precious stones. 


FRANK C. OSMERS 


16-17 WEST 44th ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2324 
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February 6, 1918. 


CORONER HOLDS INQUIRY 





Investigation F ollowing Death of E. C. and 
F. A. Weidlich in Automobile Accident 
Results in Holding Gate Tender 
for Trial 


BripceporT, Conn., Feb. 1—A rigid in- 
vestigation is being made to determine the 
responsibility for the tragic deaths of Er- 
nest and Frederick Weidlich, of the Weid- 
lich Bros. Mfg. Co., as the result of an 
automobile accident, the details of which 
were briefly reported in last week’s issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Shattered gates at the railroad crossing 





, ee 


THE LATE ERNEST C. WEIDLICH 


of the New Haven railroad on North Ave., 
near Lindley St., and a mass of wreckage of 
what was formerly a Ford sedan tells the 
tragic story of the death of Ernest Weid- 
lich, who was treasurer of the concern, 
aand his brother, Frederick Weidlich, vice- 
president of the company, who suffered 
from a fractured skull and died later at 
the Bridgeport Hospital. 

Evidence presented at the coroner’s hear- 
ing showed that the Weidlich machine was 
going east on North Ave. and was struck 
by a south-bound train, being thrown some 
distance along the track and hurling Ernest 
a distance of about 20 feet, killing him al- 
most instantly. The brother Frederick died 
at the Bridgeport Hospital the next morn- 
ing. 

Evidence was produced showing that the 
engineer, seeing the auto within a distance 
of 25 feet, blew his whistle and rang’ the 
bell, also braking the train. Further evi- 
dence showed that a trolley had passed over 
the track but a moment before the collision 
occurred, only 30 feet ahead of the train. 
It was testified that no effort was made by 
the gate tender to lower the gates when the 
Weidlich machine was within a distance of 
50 feet from the tracks or until the auto 
had reached the rails themselves. 

The coroner states that while appreciat- 
ing the evidence showing or tending to 
show that Gate Tender Falvey was diligent 
in the performance of his duties and in 
accommodating the traveling public and 
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trolley crews in a desire to avoid delay and 
save time by hurrying across the tracks, 
regardless of the risk, he is of the belief 
that safety rather than the convenience of 
the trolleying public was the reason for 
which railroad crossing gates were estab- 
lished and that the security of life and limb 
is of first importance. He is convinced that 
the weight of the evidence shows that Fal- 
vey in permitting the trolley to pass so 
nearly before the arrival of the train and 
the consequent delay in warning the Weid- 
lichs by lowering the gates was criminally 
liable for the collision and subsequent 
deaths. 

Patrick Falvey, the gate tender at the 
crossing, testified that when he heard the 
engine whistle at the whistling post he im- 
mediately lowered the west gates. He fur- 
ther testified that he had the gates com- 
pletely lowered when the train was still a 
distance of 400 or 500 feet from the cross- 
ing. The gate-tender testified that at the 
time the auto stopped on the track the train 
was about 74 feet away from the street and 
that shortly before that he estimated the 





THE LATE FREDERICK A. WEIDLICH 


speed of the train as about 20 miles an hour. 
He stated that the force with which the en- 
gine hit the machine turned the automobile 
completely around, this undoubtedly being 
caused by the engine striking the rear of 
the machine only. 

Coroner Phelan held Falvey, the gate- 
tender, criminally liable and he was ar- 
rested. He waived examination and was 
bound over to the Feb: 1ary term of the 
Superior Court and released in $500 bonds 
to await trial. 

Incorporated in his findings the coroner 
states that “the crossing is and has been 
for many years justly regarded as a menace 
to the public. At the present time, partic- 
ularly in view of the increased population 
and dwellings about the locality, the con- 
stantly growing use of such crossing in 
great part caused by the increase and ex- 
tension of manufacturing life in the neigh- 
borhood, together with the accompanying 
railroad and trolley facilities and needs, the 
crossing has become increasingly perilous, 
and loudly calls for elimination or other 
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safe remedy in the interest of the public.” 

E. C. Weidlich was 39 years of age and 
F. A. Weidlich 49 years old. Neither was 
married. Before the Weidlich Bros. Mfg. 
Co. was established, E. C. Weidlich was a 
partner in the Weidlich Jewelry Co., of 
St. Louis, and F. A. Weidlich was con- 
nected with the Wheeler & Wilson Co., of 
this city, after which he entered the bicycle 
and carriage business. This business was 
first started in 1901 and carried on as a 
partnership until 1905, when it was incor- 
porated under the name of the Weidlich 


. Bros. Mfg. Co. -The business formerly oc- 


cupied a factory at the corner of Noble 
Ave. and Sterling St., up to the time the 
new factory was built in 1909. 

There were seven sons in the Weidlich 
family, born in Seymour, Conn. The father, 
Charles A. Weidlich, was for many years 
connected with the Day Rubber Co., now 
the Waterman Company, Seymour, Conn. 
Later he moved to Akron, O., where he 
was engaged in the rubber business, which 
in later years developed into the Goodrich 
Rubber Co. The mother’s maiden name 
was Frances Hemingway Cochran, of Sey- 
mour. 

There were formerly seven brothers con- 
nected with the Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Charles E. Weidlich was killed in an acci- 
dent June 17, 1906. The four remaining 
brothers—William, Frank B., Louis and H. 
C.—are all connected with the business and 
will be actively interested in the operation 
of it. 

The funeral was held at the home of the 
mother, at 628 William St., and the services 
were conducted by the Rev. E. A. Burnes, 
of the Washington Park Methodist Church. 
There was also a special Knights Templar 
Masonic service. The burial was in Moun- 
tain Grove Cemetery. 








DEATH OF CHARLES COOK, SR. 





Veteran Tower Clock Manufacturer Passes 
Away in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 31—A_ veteran 
manufacturer of tower clocks and former 
jewelry manufacturer of Cincinnati passed 
away Saturday with the death of Charles 
Cook, Sr., 83 years old. He died at his 
home, 1572 St. Leger Place. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday 
morning from St. Francis de Sales church. 

Two sons, Alfred and Lawrence A., and 
three daughters, Mary and Sophia, and 
Mrs. Douglas Hazelett, of Dayton, O., 
survive. 








Baltimore Creditors of Leslie Edelman, 
Frostburg, Md., Start Bankruptcy 
Proceedings 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 2.—A petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed here by Balti- 
more creditors of Leslie Edelman, a retail 
jeweler of Frostburg, Md. The court, in 
reviewing the case, appointed Walter E. 
Capper as receiver under $1,000 bond. 

The Baltimore creditors and the amounts 
due them are: J. Engel & Co., $1,175,- 
M. Daniel Brown Co., $195, and the Na- 
tional Jewelry and Mfg. Co., $107. 

In his defense Mr. Edelman admitted 
his insolvency but denied he had com- 
mitted any act of bankruptcy. 
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The Adjustable Belt Buckles 


Eliminate Large Stocks of Belt Straps 


—,. 





Method of Inserting Strap and Holder 


PATENT PENDING 






YOU can quickly fit any belt strap to any size with the most practical and ingenious buckle yet devised. The reach 
of the strap is varied by moving the Automatic Adjustable Fastener in either direction. 
Consider the saving you achieve by cutting down your investment in large assortments of unnecessary straps. Simply 
cut off the snap end at required length, fasten the buckle, and strap is ready for use. Use up your present stock of 
straps and then order our special strap without unnecessary snaps or fasteners. 
The loop on the back of the Belt Fastener fits into the loop on the trousers and keeps the belt from slipping. An 
excellent talking point to impress your customers. 

STOCK THE BLISS BROTHERS’ ADJUSTABLE BELT BUCKLE 
THE CLEVERNESS OF THE BLISS ADJUSTABLE BELT BUCKLE is characteristic of the Bliss Bros.’ Line. We make a special 


endeavor to present to the trade merchandise that has clever sales appeal, and you will find in our line the class of goods that 
stimulates business. Our line includes 


Fobs Waldemars Bracelets Brooches Cameos 

Vest Chains Sliding Waldemars Belt Buckles Scarf Pins Baby Lockets 
Dickens Chains Ladies’ and Men’s Lockets Knives Tie Clasps Baby Bracelets 
Baby Neck Chains Ribbon Fobs Buttons Pendants 


Sold Only Through Wholesalers 


BLISS BROTHERS Co. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


“The House with Something New All the Time” 


























SELECTING to MOUNTING IMPORTERS OF WATCHES 


Dealers in Military Jewelry 
You can save money by having us supply stones, cut 
them to shape and mount them in your mountings. We 9-11-13 Maiden Lane, New York City 
have a great variety of precious and semi-precious 
stones with complete facilities for cutting and mounting. 





By doing the entire work in our plant, we can quote Will appreciate your inquiry if interested in the 
attractive prices and also save considerable time. above mentioned lines of goods. Needless to say, 
that every possible effort will be made to satisfy 


Send your special work and let us demonstrate that our 
complete method is the most economical. you as to quality and price. 





B. Davidoff & Co. 








A Trial Will Convince You. 








LEVITAN CRAWFORD CO. The Buyers’ Directory 


71 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


Price, $1.00 The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., New York 
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EXPORT LICENSES NEEDED 





Change in List of Commodities That May 
Be Shipped to Canada 


WaSHINGTON,, D. C., Feb. 2.—The War 


Trade Board has made a number of changes 
in the. list of commodities that may be 
shipped to Canada under special licenses, 
placing a number of articles that heretofore 
could be exported in that manner in the 
list of commodities for which individual 
licenses are required. At the same time 
new application forms have been provided. 
There will hereafter be but one application 
form, known as Form X, but in conjunc- 
tion with this there will be used a number 
of supplementary information forms de- 
signed to cover the various articles ex- 
ported. . 

Among the commodities included in the 
revised list of articles, for the exportation 
of which to Canada individual licenses are 
required, are industrial diamonds, German 
silver, iridium, mercury, plated ware (brass, 
copper or nickel), silver-plated ware on 
brass or copper. 

Applications for licenses to export those 
commodities must be made on Form X-2 
in conjunction with Form X. 

The action of the War Trade Board may 
have been responsible for the rumors cir- 
culated in New York and elsewhere last 
week that there was an embargo on the ex- 
ports of jewelry. These proved to be un- 
true, according to the statement made at 
the office of the Board, in New York, where 
it was said no action of any kind taken in 
connection with jewelry proper. The report 
probably started from the fact that silver- 
plated ware, German silver, etc., was ex- 
cluded in the revised list for Canada. 





. 





New England Manufacturers Protest Against 
Rules Which Bar Jewelry Shipments 
to South America 


ProvipDENCE, R. I., Feb. 2.—Manufacturing 
jewelers of this city and the Attleboros have 
been very active the past week, through the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association and other trade 
organizations, as well as individually, send- 
ing protests to the Licensing Board in 
Washington, against the ruling which bars 
jewelry exports to South America. The 
loss of valuable trade and of markets just 
being won away from German rivals is 
pointed out as an outcome of the order. 

Senators Colt and Gerry and Congressmen 
O’Shaughnessy, Kennedy and Stiness of 
Rhode Island and the Senators and Con- 
gressmen of Massachusetts have been asked 
to present a local view to the export board. 
The saving of gold by this embargo is a 
small item, it is pointed out, since South 
America buys mainly medium and cheap 
jewelry in a million dollars’ worth of which, 
it is figured, there is only $225,000 of gold. 
The fact, too, that the jewelry industry is at 
present employing a very large percentage 
of women has also been pointed out. 

Word was received here late this after- 
noon from Congressman Kennedy that he 
had telegraphed Woodworth Booth, mana- 
ger of the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association; to 
Louis Stern Co., of this city, and Henry G. 


JEWELERS’ 


Thresher, of Pawtucket, who visited Wash- 
ington as the representative of the New 
England Association and the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, that new instruc- 
tions regarding the export of gold and 
gold-plated jewelry are to be issued by the 
Export Bureau of the War Trade Board. 
It is understood that some of the restric- 
tions hitherto placed upon such exports will 
be materially modified. 








FLAMES DESTROY TWO STORES 


Jewelers at Three Rivers and Hancock, 
Mich., Suffer from Destructive Fires 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 31.—Disastrous fires 
destroyed two Michigan retail jewelry 
stores this week, the loss in both cases 
being large. Added to the fuel shortage, 
lightless days, and other set-backs, the 
danger to stocks from fire has been in- 
creased for Michigan merchants. The 
State fire marshal has warned all business 
men to take precautions against fires dur- 
ing the present blizza:d weather, when the 
water supply is necessarily limited. 

Flames on Wednesday night, Jan. 30, 
destroyed all the stock in the Glenn W. 
Bodley jewelry store at Three Rivers, 
Mich., entailing a total loss of $11,000. The 
building in which the Bodley store is lo- 
cated was damaged to the extent of $2,000 
while the jewelry stock is a $9,000 loss, it 
is estimated. The jeweiry stock was in- 
sured for $5,000 and the building for $1,000. 

The fire, which is the second disastrous 
conflagration in Three Rivers in 48 hours, 
was discovered at 6:30 o'clock in the eve- 
ning. It is believed the flames originated 
in a defective chimney in the _ building. 
Before the fire department arrived, the 
entire interior of the store was in flames, 
making it impossible to save. anything. 
Families living at the second floor of the 
building escaped, but lost most of their 
household goods. Two clothing stores on 
either side of the Bodley store, one owned 
by E. J. Buyson, on the north and one 
by Mr. Landsman on the south, were 
damaged by the intense smoke, and by 
water. 

The other Michigan store destroyed was 
that of Frank C. Mayworm, at Hancock, 
Mich. The Mayworm store is located in 
the Mitchell building on Quincy St. which 
was completely burned, the fire being of 
unknown origin. The fire .was discovered 
about 11 o’clock Saturday night, Jan. 26, 
and was not brought under control until 
three hours later. The flames gained such 
headway that none of the building’s con- 
tents could be saved. The Mitchell bowl- 
ing alleys, which are located in the build- 
ing, were destroyed also. 

Both the Mayworm store, and the bowl- 
ing alleys were closed early in the evening 
under the recent fuel conservation order, 
and all fires, so far as known, were out in 
the building. The cause of the fire is a 
mystery to the officials. 

Mr. Mayworm’s misfortune is the second 
of the kind he has experienced in the past 
nine months. He had only moved into 
the Mitchell building a short time ago, 
after it had been specially renovated and 
altered for him. He carried an entirely 
new stock of watches, diamonds and 
jewelry. 
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The Mitchell building fire on Quincy St. 
was one of the worst in this section of 
the State in some time. Firemen from 
Houghton, Mich., responded to the call for 
assistance from the Hancock fire depart- 
ment, in an effort to fight the blaze. The 
firemen of both departments fought the 
fre heroically, despite the below-zero tem- 
perature, which quickly froze their water- 
soaked clothing, making their labors doubly 
difficult. 

No estimate of the loss in the Mayworm 
jewelry store has been given, except that 
the entire stock was destroyed. 








ALLEGED THIEVES ARRESTED 


Pittsburgh Authorities Roundup Members 
of Two Gangs Who Are Being Held 


Pending an Investigation 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 1.—During the 
last week two gangs of alleged thieves, one 
operating in the mail department and who 
worked in the Pennsylvania station and 
the other employes of the Adams Express 
Co. were arrested and are being held, pend- 
ing investigation. 

For sometime jewelers and merchants in 
various lines of business reported both to 
the express companies and to the postal 
authorities that packages of jewelry have 
either been lost or stolen. The express- 
man’ arrested who was employed by the 
Adams Express Co. gave the name of Carl 
Belumas aged 28 of 2806 Smallman St. 
A woman who says her name is Mrs. Annie 
Petrski of the same address is also being 
held. The value of the goods which is 
charged up to Belumas and alleged to have 
been stolen is $10,000. In any event the 
police say a search of the man’s boarding ° 
house resulted in the finding of a trunk 
containing silverware, watches, diamonds, 
silks, gloves underwear and various ar- 
ticles of jewelry. The arrest is considered 
a very important one. 

The post office authorities are making a 
very careful investigation of the robberies 
of the mails alleged to have taken place 
at the Pennsylvania station and in which 
it is alleged the value of the goods stolen 
amounts to $20,000. While this may be 
excessive, yet the fact remains that several 
jewelers have lost very valuable packages. 
The complaints made on the part of mer- 
chants resulted in an investigation and the 
arrest of several men who are being held 
for investigation. 

‘For sometime complaints have been 
numerous of the robbing of the freight 
cars and also of valuable packages from 
the mails and numerous detectives and 
secret service men were detailed on the 
cases, with the result that a half dozen 
arrests have been made. : 





Market Price for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations of sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as re- 
ported last week: 

N. Y. Selling Rate, 
U. S. Assay, 


Date. London. .999.Fine Basis. 
a Ee og ke 434d. 92% 
Sle Ee £2i 6 kicks secabeoen 43% 91% 
a. Mh vadtna ceeecabovad 434 92% 
| Ego ange SS 4314 91% 

DU Me 46 400. dsesevereeen 43% 915% 
eS eee 43% 91% 
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THE 


ESKA 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Absolulely Guaranteed 


















































The Eska Clock 


contains a 
movement con- 
structed throughout 
of steel and brass. 
It stands 6 inches 
high, with a 414 
inch seamless case 
of hand drawn 
brass. There is a 
big bell in the back. 
Case lot price 
(50 in a case) 


The Eska Watch. 
A thin model 


sixteen size 
watch with 
neat legible 
dial, highly 
nickeled case. 
Answers the 
unprecedented 
demand for 
a good time- 
keeper, at a 
popular price. 


Wholesale price, $1.00 each 
$1.05 each, Wholesale. 
retails at Retails at $1.50. 
$1.50 each. 























Eska Luminous Dial Clock 


The entire numerals and hands of this clock are treated with a radio-luminous com- 
pound, the glow of which will last for many years. It is unnecessary to expose the dial 
to light to maintain luminosity owing to the fact that it contains real radium. 


The Eska Luminous Dial Alarm Clock is made with a standard steel and brass movement, 
identical to that in our regular Eska Clocks, which have been giving entire satisfaction 
for years. This clock stands six inches high, with a four-and-one-half-inch case of hand- 
drawn brass, nickeled and highly polished. It has a big bell in the back with a loud clear 


alarm; long enough to arouse the soundest sleeper. 


In case lots (50 clocks or more) they cost the dealer $1.60 each. 
Smaller quantities $1.65 each. Retail for $2.50 each. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ORDER TODAY 


ESKA MFG. CO. Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CARMEN PHONOGRAPH 


T ica Carmen Phonograph is the product of years of experiment and study, and embodies all the best 
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features in the art. It has successfully stood the test in actual use, which has proved its superior 
merit beyond question. You will never tire of the Carmen machine, because it is more than your 
conception of a phonograph. It is a musical instrument. 


You have but a vague conception of sound reproduction until you have 
heard the CARMEN. 

Four new and exclusive features are used to make the CARMEN “the very 
best phonograph in the world.” These four features are as follows: 

No. 1. DOUBLE DIAPHRAM REPRODUCER; the secondary dia- 
phram is perforated, which gives a smooth round tone, free from piercing 
sounds and surface grinding. It brings out all the delicate tones and notes 
that are lost in most machines. 

No. 2. DRUM TONE CHAMBER, acts in conjunction with reproducer 
in eliminating hollow, barrel-like sounds and surface noises. 

No. 3. PERFECT WORKING AUTOMATIC STOP, easily set and 
inconspicuous. : 

No. 4. AUTOMATIC COVER SUPPORT which works noiselessly and 
does not warp cover. 

i All of above are covered by patents pending in the United States Patent 
ffice. 

The CARMEN is an easy machine to sell, particularly so when placed in 
competition with the machines of the old established companies. If you are 
contemplating handling phonographs, don’t fail to see and hear the CARMEN 
before making your choice. It you are handling other machines and want to 
put “pep” in your sales, just order a CARMEN and you will soon control the 
phonograph business of your community. 








All electric machines are equipped with the Johnson universal motor and can be 
used on any current. 











If interested in a line of 10 inch, moderate priced records, write us for particulars. 








~ CARMEN D 335...... $22.50 net 
Double spring motor, nickel plated 
trimmings. 

Made in mahogany finish and fumed 
oak. 
Dimensions—Height, 14% inches; 

width, 17 inches; depth, 20% ins. 















MODEL G 100 
CARMEN G 100..... $60.00 net 


Double spring motor, nickel plated 
trimmings. 


CARMEN G 125..... $70.00 net 
Double spring motor, gold plated 
trimmings. 

CARMEN G 125 E...$77.50 net 


Electric drive, nickel plated trim- 


mings. CARMEN F 80...... $48.00 net 
CARMEN G 150 F...$87.50 net Double spring motor, nickel plated 





Carmen phonographs are guaranteed 
unconditionally, and can be returned 
if not satisfactory. 





MODEL D 35 
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Electric drive, gold plated trim- trimmings. 
mings. annie CARMEN F 100.....$58.00 net 
Dimensions—Height, 50 _ inches; Double spring motor, gold plated 
width, 22 inches; depth, 24 ins. trimmings. 
: CARMEN F 115 E...$65.00 net 
7 We will furnish, free, 150 beautiful Electric drive, nickel plated trim- 
; four-colored letter heads, with your mings. 


name and business printed thereon, 
with your first order for a CARMEN. CARMEN F 135 E. . .$75.00 net 
Electric drive, gold plated trim- 


These letter heads show the machines 


s ° 

4 . ° y 

, in natural colors, and describe all parts — 

’ minutely. All of above are made in genuine 
We also have in course of preparation, mahogany and fumed oak. 


other selling helps which will be fur- 
nished without charge to all of our 
dealers. 


Dimensions—Height, 44 inches; 
width, 2034 inches; depth, 23% ins. 





A. C. BECKEN CO. 


Sole Distributors ILL. 
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C. H. WEEDEN T. H. O’BRIEN 





Manufacturers of 


HIGHEST GRADE ENAMELS for Jewelry 


Catalogue and Samples 


uponapplication 








CARPENTER & WOOD, Inc. 


U. S. A. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Those not made un- 
der license are in- 
fringements on pat- 
ent. 


All made under 
license. 





No. 640 


Doz. . Oz. 
10K. Gold.. .$10 50 10K. Gold . .$36.00 10K. Gold ...$6.50 
Sterling Silver 3.60 Sterling Silver 6.50 Sterling Silver 2.40 
PEERS 20.00. LSS Plate ....... 32S Pinte ......0. 88 


Number of stars wanted must be mentioned with order. 
A New Member of The Service 
Family 
Silver Service Rings—one star only, sizes 
5 to 10—Owing to manufacturing diffi- 

culties, New Price, $7.20 net doz. 


é Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
I. SCHEUER, 51 Maiden Lane 
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Manipulation of Steel in Watch Work 


By JOHN J. BOWMAN 





Reduced Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 11 Jehn Street, New York 
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Jos. B. Be 


Resilient 


Price $16.50 


Price $12.50 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Bechtel’ ' 


(Each spring guaranteed) 


Bechtel’s Regular Springs 


(Coiled and wrapped in separate envelopes) 


Material and Supply Department 


So favorably known thru the East, stands for Efficiency 


chtel & Co. , Inc. 


Veribest 
Mainsprings 


Gross—$1.50 Dozen 


also 


Gross—$1.13 Dozen 


our 





We offer our 


service to good account 





729 Sansom St. 





Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, 
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All | 
Sizes 
for 
Ladies 
and | 
Gentlemen “ 





Good Luck Ring! 


EVERYBODY INTERESTED 


The very thing for Soldiers and Sailors, too, 
This unique and artistic design of a horse- 
shoe and horse-shoe nail makes a very hand- 
some ring. The horse-shoe has a solid gold 
top, the nail is solid sterling silver set with 
a fine genuine garnet, ruby doublets or other 
Birthstones, 


Retails for $1.50 each 


Showing you a good profit. Well- 
rated firms, send for sample dozen. 
Also made in 10K and 14K Solid Gold, 


BENNETT ‘x: 


175 Broadway, 





New York, : 7 
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71 Nassau Street 





MILITARY WRIST 
WATCHES 


Large assortment of Radilite wrist watches 


Also a 


d for immediate delivery. 


most complete line of ladies’ wrist watches 
in various grades and shapes. 
All our watches are fitted with unbreak- 


able crystals. 


to YOUR 


unbreakable crystals 


watches in any size and quantity. 


Write for Price List 


New York City 
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STRAP BUCKLE 


“STRONGHOLD "sme na 


MADE IN NICKEL, STERLING GOLD FILLED, 14 K. AND 18 K. U. S. GOVERNMENT O. D. WATERPROOF WEBBING, MADE OF 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

















THE SMOOTH, WEBBING 
ROUNDED MAY BE 
EDGES ae a ATTACHED 
AND CORNERS Seis INSTANTLY 
STRONGLY (ae WITHOUT FUSS 
| APPEAL TO OR 
: THE WEARER BOTHER 
SPEED UP! BE PREPARED! 


THE COMING DRAFT WILL STIMULATE A GREATLY INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
“STRONGHOLD” MILITARY STRAP BUCKLES | 


Sold Through the Jobbing Trade. 


BUGBEE & NILES CO., = Ny. orice. 9 MAIDEN LANE 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 





OWING TO THE RECENT SUDDEN DEATHS OF OUR MR. 
FREDERICK: A. WEIDLICH, VICE-PRESIDENT, AND MR. 
ERNEST C. WEIDLICH, TREASURER, OUR TRAVELERS 
: | WILL BE DELAYED A FEW DAYS IN MAKING THEIR 
CALLS. WE ASK THE INDULGENCE OF THE TRADE 
UNTIL OUR SALESMEN CAN VISIT THEM WITH THE 
NEW 1918 LINES. 





The Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
New York Salesrooms, 200 Fifth Avenue 





|| THE JEWELRY REPAIRER’S HANDBOOK 


By JOHN G. KEPLINGER 








Bound in cloth, 75c. The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John St., New York 
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Fifth Avenue and 36th St., New York 


Gorham Silver 
Toiletware : 


The introduction of new ideas in Sterling Silver, always an integral part 
of the Gorham policy, is notably demonstrated in Gorham Toiletware. 


Gorham offerings embrace a splendid s seleciion of artistic patterns, 
among which are a goodly number to retail at moderate cost. 


The growing custom of presenting a piece 
or two of toiletware at a time is redound- 
ing to the advantage of the jeweler, while 
the superiority of Gorham Toiletware 
makes it most widely preferred by the 
discerning public. . 


Gorham Silverware ts offered for 
sale through jewelers exclusively 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Branches: 
NEW YORK: 15, 17, 19 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO: 10 South Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 140 Geary Street 
LONDON: Ely Place 


Works: Providence, New York, Birmingham 


TRADE MARK 
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STERLING 
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id is with pleasure 

that THE JEWEL- 
ERS CIRCULAR greets 
its readers on. this, 
our 49th anniversary, with the usual large 
and elaborate magazine with which it has 
been our custom to celebrate these occasions 
in the past. Considering the unusual condi- 
tions this year, due to war time adjust- 
ments, and changes necessitated in the 
manufactories of all kinds, the issue, 
we feel, will stand as a notable achievement 
in trade journalism, as it is one of the 
largest and most important magazines that 
has ever been offered the retail jeweler 
for his perusal. As usual, in the contents 
will be found articles of varied character, 
and we hope that among them will be 
something to interest every subscriber, 
from the youngest employe in the retail 
store to the most prominent merchant or 
manufacturer in the jevelry trade or any 
of its allied lines. 

The half century which THe JEWELERS’ 


A Greeting to 
Readers 
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CIRCULAR will celebrate next year will end 
the 50th year following the foundation of 
the first of the various papers incorporated 
in the present publication, namely the Hor- 
ological Review, which was founded in 
1869; THE JEWELERS CIRCULAR (with 
which the Horological Review was com- 
bined later), first saw the light in 1870. 


_ The other papers which are combined in 


the present publication, namely the Jewel- 
ers Weekly and Jewelers Review, were 
founded respectively in 1885 and 1887. 

In its career of almost a half century 
this journal has grown in influence and 
in the confidence of its readers, increasing 
proportionately in circulation and power 
in the trade. This is due to the fact that 
it has but one principle, namely, to serve 
the entire trade without fear or favor and 
to foster especially the interest of the re- 
tail jeweler as the foundation on which 
the prosperity of the whole industry can 
be built. The publication has grown as 
much as an institution as a trade paper 
and it will be the endeavor of its editors 
and publishers in the coming years, as in 
the past, to merit the confidence reposed 
in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR by serving the 
trade in every way to the best of their 
ability. 





HE epidemic of 
robberies from 
which the _ jewelry 
trade has suffered in 
the past two weeks is remarkable in many 
ways. Never before, in the same time, have 
the number of firms visited by crooks been 
as many, and never before have the 
amounts of the individual thefts been as 
great as during the latter part of January 
of this year. The boldness of the bandits 
has also been a subject of comment by 
the police, and in some quarters it is be- 
lieved that some of the principal robberies, 
such as that of the Dewey jewelry store 
in Detroit, where nearly $50,000 worth of 
jewelry was stolen; the Heller-Rose Co., 
of Chicago, where nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of jewelry was 
stolen, and the latest robbery in Omaha 
(reported in another column of this issue) 
were all the work of a single gang. If 
this be true, the suspects caught in con- 
nection with the Omaha robbery may be 
identified in Chicago and Detroit, and their 
arrest may solve what is to some extent 
a mystery. 

One fact to which these robberies and 
other smaller robberies have served to call 
prominent attention, is the almost careless 
way in which the jeweler does business, 
and the few precautions he takes to pre- 
vent assault and theft. A lesson can be 
learned from these robberies if the jeweler 
will take them as a warning to himself. 
But even with these events fresh in 
their minds, we fear that few iewelers are 
going to change their practise or take any 
more precautions in the future than they 
did in the past. This is probably because 
the jeweler does not realize that what has 
happened in Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Omaha or other centers may happen to 
any jeweler, anywhere and at dny time. 

Until jewelers realize the danger to 


The Danger to 
Which Jewelers Are 
Always Exposed 





(Editorials continued on page 207.) 
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E. & J. Bass have iin an uptown 
showroom at 339 Fifth Ave., corner of 33d 
St. . 
Carl Henstrom, 81 years old, retired gold 
and silversmith, died recently at his home, 


662 Schenck Ave., East New York. 

Theodore Lyans, representing H. Zweijer 
& Co., 45 John St., has gone on an extended 
trip throughout the west, and to the coast. 

Gordon L. Hatch was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Havone Corporation, 21 Maiden 
Lane, at a recent meeting of the directors 
of the corporation. 

Cyrus Price, formerly of the firm of 
Henius & Co., New York and Providence, 
has become associated with the firm of 
Shiman Bros. & Co. 

Bert Glantz, Cincinnati representative of 
A. Suderov, a manufacturer of gold and 
platinum jewelry, 47 Maiden Lane, will 
leave this week on a trip to the Coast. 

Albert Lorsch & Co., Inc., 37 Maiden 
Lane, have announced that their represen- 
tative, Henry E. Hart, opened a Chicago 
ofice in theeHeyworth building on Feb. 1. 


Walter Morrell is now representing 
Thomas F. Brogan, 16 W. 46th St. Mr. 
Morrell was formerly with E. M. Gattle 


& Co. and William Scheer, and later with 
Tiffany & Co. 

Donald D: Steele, son of Robert B. 
Steele, 39 W. 38th St., who enlisted in 
the Naval Reserve sometime ago, has been 
ordered to sea duty, on a transport. He 
is ranked as a junior navigating officer. 

Members of the J. J. Schmukler Em- 
ployes’ Association, of the firm of J. J. 
Schmukler, 133 Canal St., will hold their in- 
itial reception and dance on the evening of 
Feb. 9 at the Academy, 109 W. 79th St. 

William N. Koll, who operates two stores, 
one at 1045 Fulton St., Brooklyn, and an- 
other at 409 Fulton St., Brooklyn, has de- 
cided to discontinue the latter store on ac- 
count of ill health. He is moving all of 
his merchandise to 1045 Fulton St. 

The date of the 52d annual entertainment 
of the New York Watchmakers’ Society, 
which is to take the form of a dinner and 
smoker, has been set for March 5, and will 
be held in Allaire’s Hall, 192 3d Ave. The 
regular monthly meeting of the society was 
held last night in Allaire’s Hall. 


The concern of Goldberg & Lubin has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York to engage in the jewelry 
business, in New York, with a capital of 
$4,000. The incorporators are M. M. Gold- 
berg, 218 W. 112th St.; Clara Turkel, 131 
E. 58th St., New York, and Lewi Lubin, 
432 Miller Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, 
which was established in 1883, celebrates 
its 35th anniversary this week. Some of 
the unique features in regard to the com- 
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pany are that it has had but two presidents, 
each serving 17 years, and that the New 
York ofhce that has never been located any 


farther than a block from the original 
location. 

Lieutenant Michael Collins, who for 
several years past has been a member of 


the detective squad which has protected the 
interests of jewelers in the Maiden Lane 
section, has been transferred, and is again 
at his old post in the Maiden Lane section. 
Detective Collins has been for the past few 
months acting as desk sergeant in the 
Beach St. station. 

Creditors of the Zindel Mfg. Co., for- 
merly at 473 4th Ave., have received notice 
of the declaration and payment of a first 
and final dividend from the estate. This 
was declared by Seaman Miller, referee in 
bankruptcy, Jan. 22. The dividend amounts 
to 19.50 per cent upon the claims filed. It 
is payable at the office of Jellenik & Stern, 
111 Broadway, on and after Feb. 8. 





Are You 
Saving Your Money 


to invest in the 


Next Issue 
of the 


Liberty Loan 











The W. & S. Mfg. Co., 210 W. 26th St.; 
the W. F. Hayes Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; B. J. De Passe, Inc., and the R. E. 
Leyendecker Co., Inc., have made a selling 
combination, with salesrooms at 509 Fifth 
Ave., where the various lines of these con- 
cerns will be displayed. I. N. Detish, well 
and favorably known to the jewelry trade, 
is in charge of the new display rooms. 

Edward Goldstein, a jobber in jewelry 54 
Maiden Lane, was adjudicated a bankrupt 
last week by Judge Manton, in the Southern 
District of the United States Court, this 
city, and was ordered to file schedules in 
bankruptcy. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against Mr. Goldstein 
on Jan. 15. The petitioning creditors and 
the amounts are: Rex Mfg. Co., $415; the 
S. K. Merrill Co., $282, and the Ostby & 


Barton $6.19, all Providence, R. L., 
concerns. A general assignment was pre- 
viously made by Mr. Goldstein to David 


Glantz for the benefit of creditors. 

The Southern Jewelry Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation has received acknowledgment from 
the American Red Cross and from the 
Greater New York committee representing 
the National War Work Council of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
money given by the association to these 
two worthy causes. The sum of $200 was 
contributed to the Red Cross and an equal 
amount given to the Y. M. C. A. fund. The 
sum of $100 was donated to the New York 
Sun Tobacco Fund, and this was acknowl- 
edged in the columns of that publication. 
The letters received in each case have been 
placed on file with the secretary of the 
association. 

An echo of the daring diamond ring rob- 
bery perpetrated last March at Herbert’s 
jewelry store, 158 W. 125th St., when a 
clever young woman crook secured four 
rings valued at $1,000, was heard a few 
days ago in the Ninth District Municipal 
Court. The proprietor of the jewelry store, 
Herbert S. Sergison, sued Charles Mayer, a 
pawnbroker, at Sixth Ave. and 46th St., for 
the value of one of the rings, found in the 
latter’s establishment. Justice Frank J. Cole- 
man, Jr., and a jury rendered a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff, and Mr. Mayer was 
ordered to pay the Harlem jeweler $200. Dur- 
ing the progress of the trial Mr. Sergison 
positively identified the ring, because of its 
peculiar design and setting. The gem is of 
hexagon shape and set in platinum. A 
motion was made by the defendant to set 
aside the verdict and grant a new trial, but 
it was denied by the Court. 

As reported last week in THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR, one of the most important meet- 
ings of the season will be held to-night 
(Wednesday), at 7 o’clock, at the Cafe 
Boulevard, Broadway and 4lst St., under 
the auspices of the Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York and Vicinity. 
At this meeting there will be represented 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
as well as officers of the jewelry organiza- 
tions of Providence, Newark and this city. 
The guest of honor, as expressed in a 
letter which was sent out to the trade last 
week by George N. Joyce, Jr., will be 
Oliver G. Fessenden, the chairman of the 
newly formed Jewelers’ War Service Com- 
mittee. Some of the invited guests are 
Harry Larter, M. D. Rothschild, Carl H. 
Lebkuecher, Henry Wolcott, Frederick D. 
Carr, George H. Wilcox, Rolland G. Mon- 
roe, Jonas Koch, Milton L. Ernst, David 
Belais, D. A. Davidson, Robert B. Steele, 
William T. Gough, Charles A. Jung, D. B. 
Pickering, Hayden H. Butts, David Kaiser, 


T. Edgar Willson, Lee Reichman, A. L. 
Brown, Bartley Doyle, George E. Fahys, 
John Holbrook and Walter B. Frost. 


Those who desire to attend may leave 
their reservations with George N. Joyce, 
Jr., 117 Nassau St. 

The 10-Year Club of the L. E. Water- 
man Co., 191 Broadway, New York, has 
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IS REPUTATION VALUABLE? 

HAS THE HOLMES COMPANY A REPUTATION IN MAIDEN LANE? 

IS PROTECTION OF YOUR SAFES VALUABLE TO YOU? 

[S THE HOLMES COMPANY PROTECTING YOUR SAFES? 

THIS IS THE TIME OF PREPAREDNESS 
THE HOLMES CO. IS PREPARED TO PROTECT BOTH THE 
CONTENTS OF YOUR SAFES AND ITS OWN REPUTATION, TOO 
THE HOLMES CO.’S HONOR ROLL 

BEARS THE NAMES OF 34 EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE FAITHFULLY 

SERVED THE COMPANY FOR FROM 15 TO 39 YEARS 
EVERY OFFICER AND EVERY DIRECTOR IS AN ELECTRICAL MAN 











100 Years of Commercial Banking 











DIRECTORS 
Daniel J. Carroll, George M. Hard, John ene 
Chairman of the Board Ringling ros. 


Pres. Alberene Stone Co. 
Samuel S. Childs, 
Pres. Childs Company 
John M. Coward, 
Coward Shoe Co. 
Harden L. Crawford, 
H. L. Crawford & Co. H. Stuart Hotchkiss, 


Pierre S. Du Pont, 
Pres. E. I. Du Pont de 


Frank J. Heaney, 
Everett, Heaney & Co. 


Richard H. Higgins, 
Vice-President 


Louis G. Kaufman, 


Nemours & Co. President 
Ellis P. Earle, Frank R. Lawrence, 
Pres. Nipissing Mines Co. Counselor at Law 


Oliver G. Fessenden, Thomas 


Vice-Pres. General Rubber Co. 


Oscar Scherer, 
Oscar Scherer & Bro. 
Edward Shearson, 
Shearson, Hammill "& Co. 
Sanford H. Steele, 
Pres. General Chemical Co. 
J. Frederick Talcott, 
James Talcott, Commission 
Merchant and Banker 
S. B. Thorne, 
Pres. Temple Coal Co. 
Frederick D. U 


L. Leeming, nderwood, 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Co. Pres. Nestle’s Food Co. Pres. Erie Railroad Co. 


William A. Gillespie, Waldo H. Marshall, Hicks A. Weath 
P. K. Wilson & Son Pres. American Locomotive Co. Pres. Arnold, Constable & Co. 
John M. Hansen, A. Milton Napier, Samuel Weil, 
Pres. Standard Steel Car Co. Pres. Tide Water Building Co. Samuel Weil & Sons 


OFFICERS 
LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
FRANK J. HEANEY, Vice-President RICHARD H. HIGGINS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN, Vice-President BERT L. HASKINS, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
NORBORNE P. GATLING, Vice-President C. STANLEY MITCHELL, Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER, Vice-President MAX MARKEL, Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING, Vice-President GEO. R. BAKER, Vice-President 


WALLACE T. PERKINS, Vice-President HENRY L. CADMUS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER B. BOICE, Ass’t Cashier HENRY C. HOOLEY, Ass’t Cashier 


VINTON M. NORRIS, Ass’t Cashier JOSEPH BROWN, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 


of the 
We Invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 


. 
City of New York Charter Member New York Clearing House—Member Federal Reserve Bank 


Main Office, 


149 BROADWAY, Singer Bldg. ‘Resources, Eighty-Five Million Dollars 
































The Market and Fulton National Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1852 81-83 FULTON STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


PROGRESSIVE—CONSERVATIVE—SUCCESSFUL 
Invites the Accounts of Jewelers 

















ALEXANDER GILBERT Chairman of the Board — ee 
ROBERT A.PARKER - - ~-_ President Will extend every facility that good banking will justify. 
——— Galen SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ALBERT D. BERRY - - - Asst. Cashier 
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begun rehearsing for a minstrel show and 
dance to be held April 8, the proceeds to 
be equally divided and donated to the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 

Meyer Goodfriend, of Goodfriend Bros., 
13 Maiden Lane, is to give an exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Art Club on Feb. 9 to Feb. 
23 of paintings of the distinguished French 
artist, Francois Charles Cachoud. 

Geo. Daly & Co. is the name of a con- 
cern which has been incorporated under 
New York State laws to engage in the 
jewelry business in this city. The capital 
is $10,000 and the incorporators are: 
Ralph Sugar, 215 W. 34th St., New York; 
P. T. Sugar, 149 W. 118th St., New York, 
and Louis Meyer, 323 Kingston Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Emanuel Gershuny and Samuel Marcus 
heretofore co-partners doing business un- 
der the firm name and style of the Provi- 
dence Jewelry Co., 14 Maiden Lane, have 
dissolved their co-partnership. Emanuel 
Gershuny will continue to do business in- 
dividually under the trade name and style 
of the Providence Jewelry Co.., at the 
same address. 

Chas. C. Hayes, who for many years rep- 
resented the N. Barstow Co. in New York, 
and traveled for that concern through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Wash- 
ington, has accepted a position as repre- 
sentative over that same territory for 
Saart Bros. Co. Mr. Hayes will make his 
headquarters at the New York offices of 
Saart Bros. Co. on the 10th floor at 9 
Maiden Lane. 

A meeting of the United Retail Jewelry 
Storekeepers’ Association was held last 
Wednesday evening, at 82 Clinton St. This 
is the last regular meeting before the as- 
sociation holds its annual entertainment 
and ball, at the Royal Lyceum, 10-14 W. 
114th St., on Sunday, Feb. 10. President 
Cohen called the meeting to order and an 
informal discussion on the coming banquet 
and ball took place. A journal, issued by 
the association will be distributed to the 
members on the evening of the entertain- 
ment. 

Recent visitors in the city included: 
M. J. Allderige, of Shartenberg & Robin- 
son Co., New Haven, Conn.; M. Waxman, 
of the S. A. Rider Jewelry Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; N. B. Goldstein, of Herzfeld, Phillip- 
son & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; L. Metzen- 
berg, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. Morris, of Morris, Mann & Reilly, 
Chicago; Mr. Walker, of the Higbee 
Co., Cleveland, O.; J. Levenson, of the 
Levenson Co., Newbern, N. C.; Miss H. 
Marks, of the Marks-Isaac Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

A window was broken in the store of 
M. Feingold, 812 Sixth Ave. some time late 
Friday evening or early Saturday morn- 
ing, and about $25 worth of jewelry, prin- 
cipally silver rings, opera glasses and other 
miscellaneous articles taken. Mr. Fein- 
gold was not aware of the robbery until 
he went to his store on Saturday morning 
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to open for the day, when he discovered 
that practically the entire side panel of the 
front window had been smashed, and a 
number of articles which had been left 
on display taken. No clue to the robbers 
could be found. It is felt by Mr. Feingold 
that the articles are so varied and of such 
small value, individually, that the thieves 
will experience a great deal of trouble 
in disposing of them, excepting as a whole, 
in which case it is very likely that the 
goods will be identified and the thieves 
apprehended. 

The 70th birthday of H. Blanchard 
Dominick, one of the veterans as well as 
one of the most prominent manufacturers 
in the silver trade of the country, was cele- 
brated in a pleasing way recently. Mr. 
Dominick, who for years has been the head 
of the old house of Dominick & Haff, was 
tendered a complimentary luncheon at the 
Waldorf Astoria, Wednesday last, by 12 
of his associates and employees in the busi- 
ness with which he has so long been con- 
nected. The fact that he had reached the 
age of three score and 10 without the 
physical and other infirmities that used to 
be associated with it, was a matter of felici- 
tation and the occdsion in every way re- 
flected the high regard and good will that 
existed reciprocally between the guest of 
honor and his hosts. 

Two meetings held by the New York 
branch of the American Electroplaters’ So- 


ciety during the month of January were . 


well attended and some very lively and 
interesting discussions took place. A dis- 
cussion on brass solution and the cyanide 
copper solution on nickle anodes, and the 
reason for cleaning the anodes took place 
at the last meeting. The discussion was 
led by Mr. Voss, who also showed some 
samples of plated ware to the members 
made by a zinc solution. An interesting 
discussion followed which was participated 
in by President Haddow, Messrs. Minges, 
Burch and Bahuse. Mr. Voss then spoke 
of the annual banquet which is to be held 
by the New York Branch on Saturday 
evening, Feb. 23, at the Broadway Central 
Hotel. He urged all the members to co- 
operate in making this affair a success. It 
was reported at the last meeting that Joseph 
Hass, who recently enlisted in the United 
States service, is on his way “over there” 
and the secretary, William Fischer, was in- 
structed to communicate with him, assuring 
him that the members of the New York 
branch of the American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety wish him every success in his new 
enterprise. 

The ninth annual convention and banquet 
of the U. S. Agency of the Omega Watch 
Co., 21-23 Maiden Lane, was held in this 
city between Jan. 5 and 15. It was unan- 
imously voted a great success by all those 
present as a means of expressing the good 
spirit and feeling which exists between the 
different members of the company and as 
a mean of more closely uniting the differ- 
ent branches. The following representa- 
tives started to their different territories 
with added enthusiasm and determination: 
J. Ansteth, northern New York representa- 
tive: S. B. Bold, New England; Roy C. 
Bold, New York city; C. C. Carey, middle 
States: D. C. Correll, southern States; T. 


B. Fahey, New York representative and’ 
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southern States; W. H. Grimes, Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri; M. Hirsch (mis- 
cellaneous); Mr. Hinrichs, southwestern 
States; F. H. Nelson, northern States; L. 
Nordman, Pacific Coast, and J. Wender, 
miscellaneous. The company, which is lo- 
cated at Bienne, Switzerland, has added an 
addition adjoining its present plant. In ad- 
dition to the Omega and Regina watches 
the U. S. Agency Omega Watch Co. also 
controls the sale of Champ, Meric, Ethic, 
Patria and Civic watches in the United 
States. 








Base & Hegman, manufacturing jewelers, 
are now located on the third floor of the 
Sayre building, 336 Mulberry St. 

John B. Bishop, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Bishop, who has been associated with his 
father in the jewelry business, is now with 
the Curtis Aeroplane Co. at its plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles F. Sweasey, who was added to 
the sales force of Bishop & Bishop, manu- 
facturing jewelers at 336 Mulberry St., on 
Jan. 1, is now on a trip through the New 
England States in the interest of that con- 
cern. 

Last Sunday’s Newark Sunday Call, 
printed in its pictorial section, a picture of 
50 Newark jewelry workers who are be- 
ing taught mechanics so as to qualify them 
for work in munition factories and other 
shops doing war work. 

Light, power and heating conditions are 
considerably improved in the Newark fac- 
tories, though coal is not yet coming in in 
sufficiently large quantities to allow for a 
safe margin. There are still delays here 
and there due/to lack of fuel, but on the 
whole factories are now able to run the 
five days of the week allowed by the Gar- 
field order. Some of the shops have to 
run on short time. 

The funeral of W. P. Short, for many 
years a manufacturer of optical goods, at 
105 Chestnut St., was held on Wednesday 
morning, last, from the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Interment was at the 
Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. Mr. Short was 
taken suddenly ill on the preceding Friday 
and died the next day. 

Large crowds gathered last week at the 
main show window of the store of Frank 
Holt & Co., retail jewelers at Broad and 
Academy Sts., to see the late exhibit of 
“Diamond Jim” Brady’s jewels. This is 
the second exhibit of jewelry formerly 
owned by “Diamond Jim” Brady that ‘has 
been shown by Holt. The particular dis- 
play last week was the famous Napoleon 
set. This set consists of 16 pieces valued 
at $35,000. Sidney T. Holt, of the Holt 
firm, estimates that the 630 diamonds in 
the various pieces weighed 85 carats. The 
various pieces in the set are made of heavily 
carved gold with the head of Napoleon in 
relief, surmounted by a wreath of diamonds 
of various sizes. 








The establishment of H. P. Nielsen, Lo- 
rain, O., was visited on Jan. 31 by safe 
burglars, who secured some loot. 
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Send for Samples 





BIOREN BROS. 
Manufacturing Jewelers CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


Specialties For Schools, Colleges, etc. 
in 10K and 14K Gold 


MASONIC ARMY 
ELKS and 
EAGLES NAVY 

We have been manufacturing a Quality Line 


All Secret Societies since 1900. Compare our line for Attractive- | 
ness of Design—Quality—Workmanship—Price. ~° 
Our Stone Rings are particularly attractive. | 


BUTTONS, EMBLEMS, RINGS ities Qa 
LOCKETS and BROOCHES 
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473-475 Washington St. -Trade-Marks of the Jewelry , 
oe and Kindred Trades 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York. 
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Swiss Watches of the Better Typ 


M. Ss. GREENWALD—East and Middle West 
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BANKRUPTCY SCHEDULES 
Liabilities of David H. Kahn, Utica. N. Y., 
Put at $59,254 and Assets at $23,431. 


Unica, N. Y., Jan. 31.—David H. Kahn, 
jeweler of Utica and Albany, against whom 
creditors recently filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, filed his schedules in the United 
States District Court today through At- 
torney J. A. Goldstone of this city. ie 

The schedules show liabilities of $59,254 
and assets of $23,431. The debts are 
divided into wages $140; secured claim $2,- 
000: and unsecured $57,114. The assets in- 
clude stock, $20,000; tools and fixtures 
$3,000; accounts $400 and deposit $30. The 
Oneida National Bank of Utica, the only 
secured creditors, holds diamonds worth 
$1,500 and an endorsed note to secure 
$2,000. 

There are about 150 creditors. Those for 
$100 or over include: 

Aisenstein & Woronock, $1,854; H. G. 
Arnold Co., $244; Adler & Heine, $523; 
American Safety Razor Co., $159; Louis 
Battin, $540; Morris Brenner, $7,466; 
Charles Baum, $131; J. Busch, $8,743; E. 
& J. Bass, $683; Joseph Bergland, $310; 
Bogen, Berman & Fox, $123; Goldsmith 
Bros.. $205; Greenspan Jewelry Co., $330; 
Louis Grey & Co., $2,294; Graboff & Co., 
$1,002; Holland & Stein, $376; Heinrich 
Hermann & Weiss, $358; Ilgen & Wake- 
field Co., $118; Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
$279: Jentleson & Kaplan, $318; Fred Kauf- 
man, $1,272; S. Kaplan & Co., $327; Con- 
certola Corp., $441; Continental Mfg. Co., 
$250: Collin & Bulaw, $205; Henry David- 
son, $531; J. C. Dowd & Co., $552; Ellis 
& Gotterman, $123; Fishel, Nessler Co., 
$213: S. W. Faber Co., $320; Omega Watch 
Co., $253; S. Ornstein, $239; L. W. Ruben- 
stein, $659: Wm. A. Rogers, $997; A. 
Roseman, $226; J. Rogers Silver Co., $150; 
A. Wolfson, $750; Weiner & Oppenheimer, 
$1,051; Wolfsheim & Sachs, $166; Whitelaw 
Bros., $615; S. Woolf, $228; Yankauer, 
Newitter & Platt, $2,996; Zimmern Bros., 
$540; L. & S. Loeb, $367; Korones Bros., 
$290; Sugarman & Morrison, $1,104; Laub- 
heim Bros., $932; S. Wartman & Sons, 
$126; Meyerowitz & Cahn, $1,368; Meri- 
mina Bros., $526; J. Macher, $832; Ignatz 
Nebenzahl, $1,200; National Silver Co., 
$134; I. Ollendorff Co., $506; Salz Bros., 
$157; Nathan A. Sachs, $210; Satz Bros., 
$800; Ben Shiers & Co., $363; Stewart 
Glass Co., $423; Irving Spiro & Co., $215; 
M. H. Shiman & Co., $433; Samstag & 
Hilder Bros., $210; A. L. Tuska & Son, 
$314; Sam Katz, $500. M. E. Hooks, $117; 
Oneida Community, $1,117; R. G. Lloyd, 
$300; Langdon & Hughes, of Utica, $130; 
A. N. Russell, of Ilion, $661; Albany 
Argus, $135; Times-Umon, $219; M. 
Alexander, $173; Flanagan, Keil & Schloss- 
stein, $144; Ziething & Co., $126; Kraus Co., 
$553; Schmitz, Moore Co., $215; Streicher 
Mfg. Co., $348; International Silver Co., 
$2,435 ; Tillinghast Silver Co., $114; Empire 
Mfg. Co., $319; Low, Taussig, Kapeles Co., 
$104; Nussbaum & Hunold, $127; American 
Silver Co., $100: Sim, Pierson Co., $930; 
Present Jewelry Co., $578; George L. Bor- 
den, $185; Benedict Mfg. Co., $193; and Sy- 
racuse Trust Co., $208; Giometti Bros., 
$181; Rogers Silver Plate Co., $132; Vene- 
tian Art Lamp Co., $174; A. Winkelstein, 


Lande, $710. 


‘of which 
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$165; Waltham Watch Co., $275; 
White, Wile & Warner, $613; Siegel Roth- 
schild Co., $309; Polan Katz Co., $518; 
Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co., $121; 
Parker Pen Co., $158; Penn Cut Glass Co., 
$110; Royal Manicure Co., $141; Simeon & 
George H. Rogers Co., $235; National 
China Co., $238; Quaker City Cut Glass 
Co., $158; N. Halpert, $1,767; A. R. Jus- 


. tice Co., $109; Fisher Bruce & Co., $167; 


Hoffstadt Berson & Co., $906; Dennison 
Mfg. Co., $162, and Freudenheim, Levy & 








GIVES DEED OF TRUST 





Affairs of Goldsmith-Epstein Co., Chicago, 
Put in Hands of F. M. Hickok as 
Trustee for Creditors 
Cuicaco, Feb. 1—The Goldsmith-Epstein 
Co., doing a wholesale jewelry business at 
220 S. State St., has given a deed of trust 
for the benefit of creditors, the trustee 
named being Frank M. Hickok, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., attorney for the Chicago 

Jewelers’ Association. 

According to the first reports sent out, 
the assets claimed were about $250,000 and 
the liabilities about $300,000, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hickok, the trustee, the books 
of the company as of Jan. 30 show a nom- 
inal surplus, giving assets of about $240,652 
as against liabilities of around $200,000, 
accounts payable are put at 
$117,760 and bills payable at $81,928. Ac- 
cording to this statement, even deducting the 
capital stock of $35,000, the profit and loss 
$5,808, there is still a nominal surplus. 

The assets include cash of $3,138; stock 
at inventory, $131,886; accounts receivable 
(G. E.), $25,516; bills receivable (G. E.), 
$5,547; accounts receivable (C. D. L.), 
$71,564. The fixtures are valued at $2,000 
and the good will of the business at $1,000. 

According to a statement just sent out 
by Trustee Hickok, he is now engaged in 
verifying and: checking the figures and will 
soon make an analysis of them for the cred- 
itors. The figures as of Jan. 30 check up 
with previous staements issued by the com- 
pany, except the large increase in liabil- 
ities, which is set off by a large increase in 
the stock on hand. The statement goes on 
to say: 

“The serious trouble with the company, which 
has required suspension of payment, lies in the 
accounts receivable of over $71,000 designated in 
the above statement as C. D. I. (referring to the 
trade name of Chicago Diamond Importing Co.) 
This is the punch board proposition of the com- 
pany, and these accounts appear to be almost 
absolutely worthless. 

“The United States Government recently denied 
the company the use of the mails for the con- 
tinuance of the punch board business or the en- 
forcement of the accounts, alleging same to be a 
lottery enterprise. The alternative of a discon- 
tinuance or a criminal indictment was presented 
by the government. The company attempted to 
finance’ and collect these accounts. receivable 
through traveling collectors, but the expense was 
greater than the returns, | ; 

“The foregoing, in brief, is the reason assigned 
by the company for its present difficulties. The 
trustee will check up and verify the entire situa- 
tion, and creditors will be given a more complete 
report, just as soon as the trustee can gather the 
necessary data. 

“Everything is being done that can be done for 
the protection of creditors and the company itself 


is now working with the trustee to lay out a plan 
of readjustment. As soon as such a plan is 


formulated, a meeting of creditors will be arranged 
in the east and full mail report will also be pre- 
pared, 

“The trustee would appreciate suggestions from 
the creditors individually, or through a committee 
if desirable. 
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The trustee is in full possession of ) 
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all the books, papers and assets of every kind, and 
any questions that creditors may desire to ask will 
be looked up and answered.” 

The Goldsmith-Epstein Co. was incorpo- 
porated under West Virginia laws about 
April 15, 1913, with an authorized and paid 
in capital of $35,000. Henry P. Epstein, 
the president, was also president and treas- 
urer of Henry P. Epstein & Co., conducting 
a retail jewelry business at 55 W. Madison 
St. Samuel Epstein, the vice president, 
was associated with his brother in the other 
concern, while Isador Drechsler, the present 
treasurer, was formerly a member of the 
defunct firm of Caro & Drechsler. 

Shortly after the organization of the 
company it purchased the assets of Caro 
& Dreschsler, who were in financial trouble, 
and, under an agreement with the creditors 
of the latter firm, the Goldsmith-Epstein 
Co. settled its indebtedness. 

Of recent years the business has been 
under the active management of Henry P. 
Epstein and Isador Drechsler, and until the 
present difficulties with the Government in 
regard to the operation of the “punchboard”’ 
schemes, later alleged to be lotteries, the 
concern did a good business and had been 
well regarded in the trade. 








JOHN C. C. JUSTIS DEAD 





Retired Jeweler of Baltimore Stricken with 
Heart Disease 


Battimore, Md., Feb. 3.—John Christo- 
pher Columbus Justis, 74 years old, a re- 
tired Baltimore St. jeweler, died suddenly 
from heart trouble at 7.30 o’clock last night 
at his residence, 1425 Park Ave. Mr. Justis 
had been in poor health during the past 
two years, but was not confined to his bed 
until yesterday. He visited his son, Wil- 
liam M. Justis, at the latter’s place of busi- 
ness, 30 East Baltimore St., on Friday 
afternoon, and attended a moving picture 
show at night. 

Mr. Justis was a native of Baltimore and 
was the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Justis. He was born on March 
6, 1843. He had been a member of the 
jewelry firm of Justis & Armiger, Baltimore 
St. near Light, up until the time the firm 
dissolved partnership, about 25 years ago. 
Since that time he had retired from active 
work. He was a member of the Royal 
Arcanum and Masons. 

Two daugnters, Misses Anna, Louise and 
Elsie S. Justis, and one son, William M. 
Justis, and two grandchildren survive. 








DEATH OF F. H. KASSELL 





Cape Girardeau, Mo., Jeweler Passes Away 
Suddenly 

St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 1—F. H. Kassell, 
in the jewelry business at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., for many years, died suddenly at his 
home there Tuesday, Jan. 29. He was 
about 50 years old. 

He was recently under treatment for 
several weeks at St. John’s Hospital here 
and returned home apparently improved 
in health. 

The business will be continued by. Mr. 
Kassell’s son, Walter Kassell, who has been 
associated with him and had charge of 
things during the time that his father was 
in the hospital. 
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Interesting and Instructive 
Works on Gems 


Written Especially to Meet 
the Needs of the Jeweler 








Hand-Book of Precious Stones 


By M. D. Rothschild. 
Price $1.00 


Gem Stones and Their 


Distinctive Characters 


By G. F. Herbert Smith, M. A., D. Sc., of the Brit- 
ish Museum (Natural History). 
Price, $2.00 net. 





Diamonds 


A Study of the Factors That Govern Their Value. 
By Frank B. Wade, B. S. 
Price $1.25 net. 
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Abalone Blister Pearl Jewelry Orders for the Above Books 
Will Be Promptly Filled. 


A few of our designs in this beautiful jewelry made in 10K and 
14K gold. Prices on request. Our silver Abalone Blister Pearl 
jewelry, also Abalone Pearl Shell jewelry, are also good salable Address Book Dept. 


additions to any jeweler’s stock. C 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
Send for Catalog. 11 John St. New York, N. Y. 


THE BARBER JEWELRY MFG. CO., 36 Gold St., New York 
































JOHN AUSTIN & SON Service Emblems 


W. GREEN & Co. 
Gold and Silver 81 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK, U. S. A 
Refiners, Assayers and Smelters 


74-76 CLIFFORD STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. A R e Fa A U D & is ai y E h 


46 John St., gh -+ 
ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS! LAPIDARIES STONES 


e s : 
Onyx Ring Stones Furnished for any size EMS in Unique Cuttings 


diamond. 
Black Onyx, Coral and Mourning Jewelry. 


ONYX BEADS— CAMEOS 


AMBER BEADS 
Memo. Orders Filled—Repairing done on 
Coral d On 


en , Jet and Onyx. + Ty) 
DOUBRAVA & CO., 61 Maiden Lane, N. Y. The Buyer s’ Directory 


IMPORTER OF ve sox FUSEE CHAIN Price $1.00 


P recious and Such as used in old English 




















L. BONET 











° ° PER INCH watches. Even inches The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company 
Semi Precious Stones BERTRAM MOLL 44 John St., corner Broadway New York 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK Wholesale Jeweler 
GRANITE BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 


new Simson Hexagon Mounting | | Trade-Marks of the Jewelry 


Pat. July 10, 1917 


Splendidly finished, very moderately priced. We d : d d f \ d 
carry them in stock in platinum, also 14 karat, an K 1n Te Ta es 
white and green gold. You and your customers 


ill b l d with this new mounting. Memo- ae 
canaue caaeen eant upon request. The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 


M. SIMSON, 106 Fulton St., New York 
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EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 199.) 
—_——— 
which they are always exposed; until they 
understand fully that the cleverest thieves 
in every section of the land are watching 
some jeweler for the purpose of robbing 
him, and are going to operate on those 
that take the least :precaution ; until they 
understand that these robberies must con- 
tinue as long as the crooks are out of jail; 
until our trade takes measures to protect 
itself from theft and assault to a greater 
extent than is ever dreamed of by any 
other trade—until these things come to 
pass, jewelry robberies are going to con- 
tinue and jewelers are going to be maimed, 
assaulted and killed by the desperate crim- 
inals of the country. 

The only hope for the jeweler to-day is 
eternal vigilance, and even then he will 
run the risk of danger of some kind. But 
he can minimize the danger by seeing to 
it that he takes no chances that are not 
absolutely necessary, that he never sac- 
rifices safety for a convenience or comfort. 
This may require his opening and closing 
his safe many times more than he would 
like to—it may require the installation of 
burglar alarms and protective signals on 
floors and walls that never see them now 
—it may require the presence in his office 
at all times of more people than he con- 
siders his business requires—it may re- 
quire a secrecy about the reception of 
stock from other firms not at all thought 
necessary in the past, and, in addition, it 
may require a change in attitude toward 
strangers that will make the jeweler treat 
every man he does not know personally 
as a possible thief or assailant; but these 
requirements’ must be met if we are to 
make any headway against the work of the 
crooks that live by preying upon the 
jewelry trade. 











ig was reported in 

some quarters last 
week that Govern- 
ment agents were re- 
quiring importers of cut gems to take out 
licenses under the embargo that had been 
put on the importation of industrial dia- 
monds. However, an investigation showed 
that nothing has been added to the procla- 
mations issued by the President covering 
these articles which increased the restric- 
tions already imposed and which apply to in- 
dustrial diamonds and to rough diamonds, 
suitable for jewelry, but which might also 
be used for industrial purposes. 

An officer of the American Diamond 
Committee, Inc., which under the War 
Trade Board is the consignee of all rough 
diamonds coming into this country, stated 
that the report was probably due to the 
action of some Government official who 
did not understand the requirements of the 
regulations. 

Reports of this kind and inquiries that 
have come to this office indicate that a num- 
ber of retail jewelers and some manufac- 
turers do not exactly understand the 
conditions under which rough diamonds, 
platinum and other goods that are on the 
so-called embargo list can be imported into 


The Embargo 
on Diamonds 
and Platinum 
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this country. They realize that the proc- 
lamations of President Wilson, under the 
special legislation of Congress, put an em- 
bargo on certain articles, the importation 
or exportation of which thereafter could 
only be effected by obtaining special li- 
censes, but many do not seem to under- 
stand what the obtaining of this special 
license entails and how the regulations are 
put into effect. 

In our trade the embargo applies now 
particularly to platinum and rough dia- 
monds and it is obligatory under the law 
to obtain licenses to import or export any 
member of the platinum group of metals or 
any rough diamonds; and to import or ex- 
port such articles without such license may 
involve heavy penalties. 

The import licenses are obtainable di- 
rectly through the War Trade Board, and 
for the articles in our trade (diamonds and 
platinum) the goods must be consigned 
to the American Diamond Committee, 
Inc., 15 Maiden Lane, an organization 
which was formed at the request of the 
Water Trade Board and is under direc- 
tion of the latter, for the purpose of 
becoming the consignee for diamonds, 
platinum and also such articles in our trade 
that may be added to the embargo list in 
the future. 


Much time can be saved by importers 
who desire to get licenses by adhering to 
the following procedure. First go to the 
War Trade Board, 45 Broadway, New 
York, and get the necessary blanks (white 
and pink). Fill these out properly and 
present them to the American Diamond 
Committee’s office, where the applicant can 
sign the proper guarantees required for the 
license. The application is then “O. K.’d” 
and stamped by the American Diamond 
Committee, Inc., after which it is taken 
by the applicant to the War Trade Board 
again which will act on it, in due course, 
forwarding it to Washington where all li- 
censes are issued. 

When the license is finally issued, the 
American Diamond Committee, Inc., is 
named as consignee of the goods and the 
committee is notified when the goods ar- 
rive. They in turn endorse the bill of lading 
over to the actual consignee or importer as 
soon as they are satisfied that the regula- 
tions and guarantees under which the im- 
portation was made have been complied 
with. 

Now it must not be understood that 
these guarantees are simply formal. They 
are in no way a “scrap of paper,” but an 
actual pledge that must be carired out in 
spirit and letter. One of the duties of the 
American Diamond Committee, Inc., is to 
check up the goods that have been passed 
into this country and another is to report 
to the Government any infractions of the 
guarantees. The officers of the committee 
in their work must carefully look up the 
record and reputation of the importer, find 
out if he is legitimately in business and 
follow up the disposition of the goods to see 
that none of them gets into the hands 
of alien enemies or any enemy government 
agents. When any infraction of the guar- 
antee occurs, the committee reports it for 
such action as the Government sees fit to 
take. 

The reason for the careful supervision 
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in the case of platinum is that it has been 
found necessary to conserve the stock of 
platinum in this country and to prevent its 
exportation to enemy countries or even 
let it reach enemy hands directly or in- 
directly. Rough diamonds are on the list 
because they are capable of. being used in 
the place of industrial diamonds and it is 
necessary to see that those imported osten- 
sibly for jewelry purposes go into no other 
channels and are kept within the proper 
channels of the jewelry trade. 











the infrequent visitors who 
called on the trade last week was R. J. 
Richards, Northampton. 

Samuel L. Berger, who has been with the 
jewelry business for more than 15 
years, has transferred his activities to .the 
plumbing supply trade. 

The Massachusetts Society of Optome- 
trists held its annual meeting at the 
American House Jan. 30. Many jewelers 
who also have optical establishments were 
in attendance. 

One of the worst fires Taunton has ex- 
perienced in years heavily damaged the 
Taylor building Jan. 27, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $125,000. One of the sufferers 
was G. E. Hodgdon, jeweler, whose stock 
was injured by fire, smoke and water. 

Boston jewelers of Jewish extraction are 
conducting a campaign to raise their quota 
of $333,333 for war relief, as part of a 
nation-wide movement. The local com- 
mittee, headed by A. S. Hirshberg, in- 
cludes Jason Weiler, Abraham Goldberg, 
Nathan Alberts, George Moses (Thomas 
Long Co.), and Hyman Freeman. 

The Silver Thimble Drive conducted by 
the local Red Cross has assembled a col- 
lection of jewelry, gold and silver articles 
exceeding 5,000 separate pieces. The gifts, 
which are being displayed at 437 Boylston 
St., are expected to realize $10,000 when 
sold, and present an array of valuables 
more than sufficient to stock a store. 

The old-fashioned English lever chains 
are in great demand by a representative 
of a New York concern, who is collecting 
them, presumably in connection with the 
manufacture of munitions. The local 
watchmakers and others were visited last 
week by this representative, who purchased 
a considerable number of chains, extracted 
from old watches and otherwise. 

Wholesale and retail jewelers in office 
buildings suffered an additional inconven- 
ience last week owing to the extreme 
shortage of coal, which compelled the 
State Fuel Administrator to close 100 such 
structures Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. The Jewelers’ building, among others, 
occupied almost entirely by the trade, was 
without coal, with the result that employ- 
ers and assistants alike had to wear over- 
coats, sweaters, or furs to keep warm. 
Some of the more enterprising resorted to 
oil stoves to furnish heat. 








C. C. Thoma, a jeweler and optician of 
Battle Creek, Mich., is back at his store 
after an illness of five weeks in the hos- 
pital. 
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Pm size complete watches 





manufactured of the highest grade materials 


by skilled workinen. . 
It contains twenty-one ruby and sapphire ni a InN = O I 1 IN) 7. 


jewels; special quality compensating balance: 
double roller escapement; steel escape wheel: 








If you don’t have them 
in stock ask your whole- 
sale jeweler tosend you 
a selection at once. 
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Chicago Notes. 





I. S. Richter has moved to Room 1104 
Heyworth Building. 

Charles Bachman, has moved his jewelry 
business from 1420 E. 53rd St. to 1544 E. 
53rd St. 

Gene Kiger, of C. A. Kiger Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago on business dur- 
ing the past week. 

Marks & Levy, jewelry auctioneers, have 
opened offices in Suite 709, Columbus Me- 
morial Building. 

M. A. Mead, of M. A. Mead & Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Mead, is spending a 
few weeks in Florida. 

Louis J. Finch, representing the Shiman 
Miller Mfg. Co., returned last week from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Sol Hess, of Rettig, Hess & Madsen, left 
Saturday for New York on business, and 
will be there about 10 days. 

H. D. Seebeck, Chicago representative of 
Standard Button Co., is again at his office 
after a trip for the company. 

C. P. Dungan and George Meehan, of the 
International Silver Co., have returned 
from a trip to the factories and New York. 

W. H. Whitemore has discontinued his 
jewelry business at 5121 S. Ashland Ave., 
and now conducts only one store at 503 
W. 69th St. 

Harry Rogers, formerly of Finberg Mfg. 
Co.. now with L. Krichbaum & Co., of 
Providence, will make Chicago his head- 
quarters this year. 

FE. L. Imhoff, representing the R. & G. 
Co., of Attleboro, has removed his office 
from 28 E. Jackson Si., to Room 1201 
Heyworth Building. 

“Billy” Lamb, of the George H. Fuller & 
Son Co., left here last week for a trip to 
California and. British Columbia in the in- 
terest of the company. 

Jesse Waterman, manager of M. Schuss- 
ler & Co., San Francisco, is now in Chicago 
this week and will visit the eastern mar- 
kets before returning home. 

John Herschede of the Herschede Hall 
Clock Co., Cincinnati, O., was in Chicago 
last week on business. He will visit the 
cities of the northwest before returning 
home. 

H. M. Tuple, representing the firms of 
S. A. Ferrero (watches), and Levitt & 
Gold (gold novelties), left Chicago Mon- 
day for a trip through the South and to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Harry E. Jones, of the Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co., has been away from the office sev- 
eral days on account of an abcess in the ear. 
He was operated on last Friday and is re- 





ported doing finely now. He expects to be 
at his desk in a few days. 

A Chicago office has been opened by 
Albert Lorsch & Co., Inc., New York, in 
the Heyworth Building, Room 1104, by 
Harry E. Hart, representative of the con- 
cern. 

Miss Edna B. Race, whose jewelry busi- 
ness is managed by Harry Hughes has 
moved her store from 178 W. Jackson 
Boulevard to 166 W. Adams St. The 
name has been changed to the Ecar Co. 

George H. Thomas, Heyworth Building, 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip East. 
He has announced that this year he will 
represent Scharling & Co., of Newark, 
N. J.; Baker Manchester Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and H. A. Eicher, Park Ridge, 
Ill. 

W. J. Miller, manager of the Seth Thomas 
Clock Co. office in Chicago, left last week 
for Lake Charles, La. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Miller and will spend several weeks 
there, visiting their son; Clayton, who is 
training in the Aviation, Camp near Lake 
Charles. 

The Waltham Watch Co. was well rep- 


‘resentetd at the Auto Show here last week. 


Frank Day, assistant sales manager, and 
E. J. Steele were here from the factory, 
and Wm. IF. McCombs and Raymond Wig- 
more assisted the local office with. the 
Waltham display. 

A. G. Bernard, manager of A. I. Hall & 
Son, San Francisco, accompanied by Theo- 
dore Huggins, son of A. W. Huggins, presi- 
dent of the company, was in Chicago last 
week. They left for New York and other 
eastern cities where they will spend several 
weeks on business. 

The members of the Social Relations 
Committee of the C. J. A., are busy ar- 
ranging for the informal dinner which will 
be given in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel, on the evening of Wednesday, 
Feb. 20. The date has been changed from 
the 19th as was first announced. 

Fred C. Emerson, formerly’ of: Rettig, 
Hess & Madsen, has joined F. R. Gregory 
in representing the Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., of 
St. Louis, in Chicago and vicinity. They 
have just started on a trip after returning 
from St. Louis where they attended the 
semi-annual salesmen’s meeting. 

R. H. King and D. A. Wilkins, of the 
sales force of the Ostby & Barton Co., 
went to the factory to attend the sales- 
men’s conference which was held there 
during ‘the week.. Mr. Wilkins is‘ Pacific 
Coast representative of the company. L. E. 
Pierce, recently appointed to: the Chicago 
office, has begun his duties. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., mail order 
handlers of jewelry present an annual re- 
port showing gross sales in 1917 increased 
from $62,044,336 in 1916 to $73,512,645 in 
1917. All other Chicago mail order houses 
show a big increase for 1917, due in part 
to the prosperity, and due also in some 
measure to the big increase in prices during 
the year. 

The next meeting of the Chicago Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ Association will be held 
some time in February. Harry Radix, of 
Thomas J. Dee & Co., said that the exact 
date had not been set, but that the manu- 
facturers would get together once a month 
from now on, and have some good meet- 
ings. “We plan to make these meetings 
as practical and as interesting as possible,” 
said Mr. Radix, “It is always difficult to 
get first class speakers to address small 
groups, such as we are. They want to talk 
to several hundred at a clip, and we are 
only a handful. _However, we have been 
very fortunate thus far and I believe we 
shall continue to be so. 

At a conference last week representatives 
agreed that more than 4,000 firms, members 
of the Chicago ‘Association of Commerce, 
shall take action at once to assist the int 
ternal revente department in: the schedul- 
ing of their employes’ returns. It was 
agreed that each concern shall designate 
one employe to: assist all the rest in filing: 


their schedules after: making, a study of: 


the blanks. The plan was worked out at 
the request of Julius F. Smietanka, col- 
lector of internal revenue, who perceived 
that something had to be done at once. 
After the blanks are filled out men from 
the collector’s office will-audit them. The 
leading jewelry firms of the city are 
members of the Association of Commerce 
and they plan to comply closely with the 
plan as worked out. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Retail 
Jewelers’ Association will be held May 15 
and 16, at the Sherman House in Chicago. 
As announced in THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
this will be a regular business convention, 
and each session will be of real interest to 
the retailers. One big feature of the con- 
vention will be a lecture on gems, illustrat- 
ed with stereopticon views by: Dr. George 
F. Kunz, of Tiffany & Co., New York. 
Chas. F. Manahan, secretary, says that 


when the program is complete many such, 


features will be found included. Dr. 
Kunz’s name is one to conjure with in the 
jewelry trade, as he is generally acknowl- 
edged as the trade’s greatest expert on 
gems, and the author of more works on this 





(Continued on page 212.) 
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FRED BLAUER & CO. 
5 N. Wabash Ave. 
Emblems, Diamond Mountings. 


F. S. BOYDEN & CO. 

29 E. Madison St. Fine Gold and Platinum 
Jewelry, Hand-wrought Silver, Special Order 
Work, Class Pins, Medals, Repairing. 


I. BRAUNSTEIN 


31 N. State St. Platinum Work a Specialty. 


S. BUCHSBAUM & CO. 
159 N. State St. Diamond 
Manufacturing Jewelers. 


SAMUEL S. BUCKLIN 
135 S. State St. Manufacturing Jeweler, Dia- 
mond Mountings and Settings. 


CHICAGO ART METAL WORKS 
302 W. Lake St. Monogram Jewelry; 
Leather Goods. 

A. COURVOISIER 
29 E. Madison St. 
Work. 

THOMAS J. DEE & CO. 

5 S. Wabash Ave. Works: 317 E. 
Gold, Silver and Platinum Refiners. 
Bought and Sold. 


Importers and 


Fine 


Special Order and Job 


Ontarvo. 
Bullion 


JEWELERS’ 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 









MA 


DERLACKI & WEBER 


58 E. Washington St. Platinumsmiths, De- 
signers and Makers of Artistic Jewelry. 


LOUIS J. ECKHARDT & CO. 
31 N. State St. Anything in Special Order 
Work; Diamond Setters. 


ERICHSEN-HINTERLEITNER CO. 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Special Order Work. 


GILBERTSON & SON 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Silversmiths, 
Mesh Bag Specialists. 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELT. & REF. 


29 E. Madison St. 
finers. 


GRAFFE & STANEK 


29 FE. Madison St. Gold and Platinum Jewelry; 
Medals, Class Pins and Class Rings; Engravers. 


GRIMM & JUDAE CoO. 


31 ON. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Diamond Setters, Engraving, Watchmaking 
and Repairing. 


Jewelry; 


Smelters, Assayers, Re- 
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E. T. HADOVEC & CO. 


37 S. Wabash Ave. Fine Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Mountings, Class Pins, Rings, Medals and 
Engraving. 


R. HAEFLIGER 
209 S. State St. 
High Class Jewelry. 


HIRSCH & OPPENHEIMER 

159 N. State St. Fine Emblem Rings, Coral 
Ring, Diamond Mountings, Repairing and 
Special Orders. 


J. C. HOWARD & CO. 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Watch Case Makers and 
Repairers; Fancy Engraving and Designing. 


F. H. JACOBSEN & CO. 


207 S. Wabash Ave. Manufacturing Jewelers. 


JUERGENS & ANDERSEN CO. 
100 to 108 N. State St. Diamonds; Makers of 
Fine Jewelry. 


KALO SHOP 
32 N. Michigan Ave. 


LAZARUS & WEIL 
159 N. Stete St. (Masonic Temple). 
of Rings; Importers of Diamonds. 


Designer and Maker of 


Makers 
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LEBOLT & CO. 


101 S. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths. 


LEVINSON & JACOBSON 
29 E. Madison St. Diamond Setters and 
Engravers. 


LEWY BROS. CO. 


201 S.. State St. Diamond Mounted Jewelry 
and Diamonds. 


MASON & BRUEDIGAM 


29 E. Madison St. Manufacturing Jewelers; 
Diamond Setters. 


A. MASSOVER & CO. 

39 S. State St. Gold and Platinum Jewelry, 
Diamond Mounters, Setters and Engravers; 
Fine Repairing. 


CHAS. MAU 
10 S. Wabash Ave. 
Order Work. 


J. MILHENING, INC. 


Factory 135 S. State St. Chicago Manu factur- 
ing Jeweler; Platinum Jewelry and Mountings. 


F. E. MORSE CO. 
32S. Wabash Ave. Importers of Diamonds; 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Repairing and Special 


WM. G. MORSTROM & CO. 
130 N. State St. Diamond Importers, Manu- 
facturing Jewelers. 


MULHOLLAND BROS. 


1024 Church St., Evanston, Ill. Hand-wrought 
Table Silver. 


D. E. NEWMAN 
159 N. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Gold Rings; Wedding Rings a Specialty. 


F. H. NOBLE & CO., INC. 
29 E. Madison St. (Factory, 59th and Wal- 
lace.) Jewelers’ Findings, Gold and Silver 
Solder, Medals and Class Pins. 


T. M. OBSBOUM & CO. 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Setters and Engravers, 
Fine Platinum Mountings; Inventor Jewelry 
Patents. 


JAS. F. PETERS & CO. 
10 S. Wabash Ave. Diamond Setters, Engrav- 
ers and Medalists, Manufacturing Jewelers. 


PIAN & LICHTENSTEIN 


31 N. State St. Jewelry Manufacturing. 


M. A. POKRASS & CO. 
38 S. State St. Diamond Jewelry, Diamond 
Mounters, Setters and Engravers; Repairing. 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCES 
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MEYER PRENO 


209 S. State St. Platinum Work a Specialty. 


SCHRADER-WITTSTEIN CO. 
31 N. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Diamond Mountings. 


SPIES BROS. 
27 E. Monroe St. Class Pins and Rings; 
Medals, Diamond and Platinum Jewelry. 


TRACHTENBERG & PRITZKER 
39 S. State St. Special Order and Diamond 
Mountings. 


WECHTER, S., & CO. 


159 N. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers; 
Platinum and Gold Diamond Mountings a 
Specialty. 


WENDELL & CO. 
337 W. Madison St. All Kinds of Special 
Order Work and Repairing. 


WILLSON & CO. 
130 N. State St. Manufacturing Jewelers; 
Diamonds and Special Orders; Repairing and 
Special Order Work. 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO. 
159 N. State St. 
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Chicago Notes. 


(Continued from page 209.) 








subject than any other living authority. 
This is the first state convention of the 
jewelry trade at which Dr. Kunz has ever 
consented to deliver a lecture. 

Frank C. Beecher, secretary of the 
Hamilton Watch Co., was a visitor in the 
city during the week. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has just been filed against the Pugh 
Stores Co., a mail order jewelry and 
general merchandise firm of this city. The 
petition was filed before Judge George 
Carpenter in the United States District 
and has been referred to Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy Frank A. Wean. Hearings will 
start this week to determine if the com- 
pany can be restored to solvency. The 
Pugh Stores Co. has been in financial 
difficulties for more than six months, and 
several times has narrowly averted going 
through bankruptcy. Andrews and Cohen, 
attorneys for the firm, said that the 
notoriety given this earlier trouble, and 
the heavy snows, blizzards and the intense 
cold of the past month had conspired to 
bring about the crash, which they no longer 
were able to forestall. The plan of the 
company at the outset was unique. Branch 
depots were to be established in more than 
200 cities of the country, and a complete 
sample stock of all the merchandise shown 
in the catalog of the company was to be 
kept.on hand at each branch. Not all 
of these branches were established, on 
actount of the financial difficulties of the 
company, but many of them were placed 
in operation. Stock was sold heavily, the 
total capitalization of the company being 
$20,000,000. ‘The business was headed by 
James A. Pugh, one of the best known 
business men of the middle west. . Jewelry 
was handled in a separate department. 











TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Present conditions in the trade in Kansas City 
indicate that the volume of business will continue 
to be up to the normal. Retailers and jobbers say 
that collections are splendid, so obviously the peo- 
ple have money and are willing to spend it. Re- 
tailers say the daily sales are as good as they 
were this time last year. One big manufacturing 
teweler says that his turnover has never been as 
rapid as just recently. Although retailers in this 
section of the country, are not buying heavy 
stocks, which might prove difficult to get rid of 
in a crisis, they are buying well even if in com- 
paratively small quantities. Taking all this into 
consideration, Kansas City jewelers have a very 
optimistic outlook on the future. 





J. M. Maddock, Manhattan, Kans., has 
bought the jewelry store of J. Q. A. 
Sheldon. 

C. B. Gregory, head salesman at the 
Harris-Goar Co., was called away from the 
store recently for several days to serve on 
the jury. 

Gene Kiger, of the C. A. Kiger Co., has 
gone to Washington, D. C. where he will 
visit’ his brother Herbert who is in the 
service there. 

The following were visitors in the trade 
here; last week: E. P. Buhrman, Spring- 
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held; Charles Young, Enid, Okla.; C. J. 
Madston, Arcadia, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Wardell, Nowata, Okla. 
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The M. Bonn Jewelry Co. has moved to 
its new location on the second floor at 7th 
and St. Charles Sts. 

Grover Altrogge, East St. Louis jeweler, 
was married a few days ago to Miss 
Gertrude Voss of Belleville, Ill. 

W. F. Wolfsberger, manufacturing jewel- 
er, has moved from 507 Franklin Ave. to 
the 12th floor of the Holland building. 

Charles Hobbs of the George B. Reed 
Jewelry Co., Popular Bluff, Mo., was a 
St. Louis visitor during the past week. 

Miss Helen Fitzgibbons, formerly for six 
years with the Robbins Jewelry Co., has 
taken a position with the Hoyt Jewelry 
Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Pickles, of the Rob- 
bins Jewelry Co., have gone to New York to 
purchase stock. They expect to be in the 
metropolis about two weeks. 

A vestibule window at the store of the 
J. L. Freund jewelry store, 814 and 
816 Franklin Ave., was smashed a few 
nights ago and gold chains valued at $45 
were stolen. 

J. S. Alexander is now representing the 
Harris-Kober Diamond Importing Co. in 
the southern States, where he has traveled 
for a number of years and is well known 
to the jewelry trade. 

The Kesser Jewelry Co. has sold out the 
stock of its store at Union and Easton Aves 
and closed up the business there. Here- 
after Paul and Alfred Kesser wil! give their 
attention to the Easton Ave. store. 

Otto Kortkamp, Jr., son of president Otto 
Kortkamp of the E. H. Kortkamp Jewelry 
La. has passed the examination for the 
aviation service and is taking wireless in- 
struction at the Rankin school while wait- 
ing to be called. 

The Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co. is 
represented by a team composed of Ernie 
Beger and Jack Grosse in the St. Louis 
Ten Pin Bowling League. <A _ delegation 
from the store accompanied them when 
they bowled for doubles and singles at the 
Converse alleys a few nights ago. 

C. S. Erber of the Erber-Crompton 
Jewelry Co. has returned from a trip 
through Illinois, which was shortened be- 
cause the trains were running so irregular- 
ly that it took two days to make one town. 
He found the dealers, however, pretty well 
cleaned out by their holiday business and 
ready to replenish when the traveling men 
can get to them. 

Last week Sidney Loth, 33 years old, of 
2708 Baldwin St., shot himself in the head 
in a vestibule at 4320 Westminster Pl. after 
a running revolver battle with a police 
sergeant who noticed him acting suspi- 
ciously and pursued him when he fled. The 
bullet glanced and caused a deep scalp 
wound. A hammer and a glass cutter were 
found in his pockets. He said he had 
planned to rob Michael Grollnek’s jewelry 
store at 17 N. Broadway. He said he in- 
tended to go to the jewelry store and ask 





‘to be shown an elk tooth watch charm. 
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While it was being shown to him he jn- 
tended to-hit Grollnek with the hammer 
and grab a tray of diamonds and escape, 
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M. Nelson & Son, 1507 Main St., Marin- 
ette, Wis., have been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the class pins, rings and 
other emblems for the Senior class of Mar- 
inette High School. 

Joseph Weishaus, jeweler and repairman 
513 Wells St., has returned from a fort- 
night’s trip through the east. The especial 
object of Mr. Weishaus’ trip was to visit 
his fiancee, Miss Jennie Kovacs, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. K. Kovacs, Duquesne, Pa., 
and at this time their engagement was for- 
mally announced. 

Mrs. Dagney Amundsen, wife of Louis 
Amundsen, jeweler and optometrist, Marin- 
ette, Wis., passed away on Tuesday, Jan. 29, 
after a brave fight against pneumonia. Mrs. 
Amundsen was ill 10 days. She was 39 
years of age and born in Norway. Her 
husband and four children survive. 

The Rank & Motteram Co., second floor, 
Iron Block, is taking advantage of the fact 
that one of the prominent ground floor 
stores in the Pabst building, at Grand ave- 
nue bridge, is vacant and has installed a 
fine exhibit of silverware with signs direct- 
ing passersby to the main store, which is 
about one block from the auxiliary exhibit 
room. 

The Brice Jewelers, a crack bowling team 
representing the Brice Jewelry Co.,: Marin- 
ette, Wis., went down to defeat before the 
onslaughts of a quintet representing the 
business men of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in a 
special match game in the latter city last 
week. Mr. Brice was not in the best of 
form and ranked fourth among members 
of his squad of five. 

Gustave Keller, Appleton, Wis., head of 
K. F. Keller & Sons, jewelers and optome- 
trists, has just received notice of his re- 
appointment as postmaster at Appleton: by 
President Wilson. Mr. Keller originally 
was appointed in 1914. He is one of the 
leading Democrats of Wisconsin and a 
prominent figure in the national and State 
councils of retail jewelers. 

Capt. Robert S. Doering, formerly mana- 
ger of the Berlin, Wis., store of the Doering 
Jewelry Co., Waterloo, Waupun and Berlin, 
Wis., is now believed to be on his way 
to the French front, according to intima- 
tions contained in a letter mailed from 
Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex., on Jan. 17. 
The letter tells of his promotion from the 
infantry to the command of a machine gun 
battalion, which is familiarly known as the 
“suicide club.” | 

R. J. Clark, who engaged in the retail 
jewelry business at Coloma, Waushara 
County, Wis., about nine years ago, and 
has built up a successful business, is com- 
ing into prominence as an automobile 
dealer. Mr. Clark took the agency for a 
well known car some time ago and al- 
ready has disposed of 60 cars. He has 
erected a fine fireproof garage and repair- 
shop, 50 x 80 feet, and part of this has been 
divided off into a jewelry store. 
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J Pruden has opened a new watchmaking 
business on the main floor of the Pacific 
Electric building, 612 S. Main St. 


Clarence Diebenkorn, wholesaler in the 
Title Guarantee building, has been suffering. 
for a number of days from an attack of the 
grippe, but is slowly recovering. | 
E. A. George, who recently sold his re- 
tail business on Spring St., is continuing 
his wholesale business and is just opening 
new offices at 502 Title Guarantee building 

H. Y. Katayama, a prosperous Japanese 
jeweler of Guadalupe, Cal., was here a few 
days ago, accompanied by his wife. He 
came to visit the wholesalers and get new 
goods. 

Fred M. Baldwin, who has been perform- 
ing the duties of salesman and stock clerk 
for the E. W. Reynolds Co., has started 
out as an outside salesman of silverware, 
novelties, etc., for the same company. 

A. Pochor, formerly with the Carl En- 
tenmann Jewelry Co., but who has been in 
New York recently, has opened business 
for himself at 620 Broadway Central build- 
ing. He is an expert die sinker and en- 
graver. 

George A. Brock and Louis Nordlinger 
have been appointed to represent the jewel- 
ers in the big advertising campaign which 
is being conducted in this city to exploit 
the attractions of southern California as a 
Winter resort. 

George Cureton, representing the Newall 
Co., Chicago; Earl St. Hoor, representing 
Noble & Co., Chicago, and H. R. Barnett, 
representing Hammel, Riglander & Co, 
New York, are here on their annual trips to 
visit the trade. 

George E. Feagans, president of Feagans 
& Co., gave the employes of the main 
floor of the store a rare treat a few evenings 
since by taking them all to the annual 
banquet of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, a business organization 
of much influence. 

Ray Vercler, 522 Bumiller building, is 
making extensive changes in his offices and 
has taken on an additional room, thus 
nearly doubling his floor space. He will 
construct a glass partition entirely across 
the front of his two main rooms. He has 
new machinery coming and is installing all 
new furnaces for smelting purposes. 

The following out-of-town jewelers have 
been here recently: J. H. Blanchard, Ocean 
Park; D. H. Yerian, Alhambra; Mrs. A. L. 
Eacrett, Hollywood; A. Young, El Monte; 
J. H. Woolard, Whittier; W. C. Guerth, 
Redlands; L. Protsch and S. B. Clem, 
Redondo; P. M. German, Garden Grove; 
T. R. Jones, Pasadena; Oscar Crowell, 
Riverside; Mrs. Theo. Roberts, Anaheim; 
C. E. Perham, San Pedro; J. H. Padgham, 
Santa Ana. 

The young ladies of the force of the E. W. 
Reynolds Co., gave a farewell party at the 
home of Miss Pearl Brindley recently in 
honor of Miss Levy, who has resigned her 


Position on the -office force. About 20 


girls were present. The chief diversion 
was dancing. .Miss Brindley and Miss 
Yarborough motored in Miss Brindley’s 
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car to Sierra Madre and hiked up to 
Roberts’ Camp. 











Frank Poole, a Marysville jeweler, and 
family, are visiting friends in the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Shaddow, Fresno, 
Cal. are in San Francisco calling on the 
trade. 

Bernard Hoisholt Jr., Oakdale, is here 
with his sister visiting friends and calling 
on the trade. 

Mr. Seligmann, of the Seligmann Jewelry 
Co., Seattle, Wash., has been in town on 
business for the firm. He is one his way 
to Los Angeles. 

Parley Bryan, sales cashier of Shreve & 
Co., was stopped by two men at Broadway 
and Davis Sts., one evening recently and 
$125 and a gold watch were taken from 
him. 

Alphonse Jeddis, who recently changed 
his name from Alphonse Judis, announces 
that the name of his company has now 
been changed to that of the Alphonse 
Jeddis Co. 

C. A. Murphy of the Ballon Mfg. Co.., 
is here. His many San Francisco friends 
are congratulating him upon his recent 
marriage, which occurred since his last 
visit in town. 

The trade will be glad to hear of the 
recovery of A. Isenberg, a _ wholesale 
jeweler who has been seriously ill for some 
time. He was able to go motoring this 
week for the first time. 

The trade is giving J. Klein a cordial 
welcome. He is representing several 
eastern lines and is taking the place of 
A. W. Sparrow, who has been coming out 
here for the past 35 years. 

Among representatives of eastern con- 
cerns who have been in this city are: 
Geo. Goldberger, Untermeyer-Robbins & 
Co.; Ernest Block, Louis Stern Co., Provi- 
dence; F. D. Newberger, Charles Keller & 
Co., and Walter Marble, who represents 
several eastern lines. Albert Hansen, Seat- 
tle, is in San Francisco purchasing his 
Spring stock. 

This is the time of the year when the 
traveling salesmen and the chief buyers 
for the various retail concerns are swarm- 
ing back and forth across the country like 
bees. During the last two or three weeks 
San Francisco has been visited by great 
numbers of men interested in the jewelry 
business, and several of her own most 
prominent jawelers are now in the east., 

Harry Langfeld, manager of the factory 
branch of Wm. A. Rogers, 220 Post St., 
has returned from a very satisfactory trip 
east to the factories he represents. His 
salesmen are all out on the road now and 
report very good business so far for the 
new year. Mr. Langfeld expects to make 
a trip over his territory in the near future. 
He will be gone about two weeks. The 
Pacific Coast branch has had added terri- 
tory given to it recently, on account of its 
increased output. A new man will soon 
be added to the traveling sales force. 








G. A. Engelking, Clarissa, Minn., has been 
succeeded by H. W. Helmer. 
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Pacific Coast Notes. 

E. C. King, a former Exeter jeweler, 

died in Truckee, Cal., recently from a 
second stroke of paralysis. 


W. H. Broaddus has again located with 
the Broaddus Jewelry Co., where he was 
employed in former years, and will devote 
his entire time to fitting glasses. 


W. N. McCurdy, Deming, N. Mex., has 
moved his “Old Reliable Jewelry Store” 
to larger quarters on W. Pine St., on ac- 
count of his increased business. 


Harry Wurthman, a jeweler of Willits, 
Cal., is selling out his business owing to 
tne fact that he has been drafted and will 
Le obliged to leave Willits within a month. 

The Campbell jewelry stock, Galexico, 
Cal., is on auction. Ben Shapiro made a 
bid for the stock and fixtures, and his 
offer was accepted. He is selling the entire 
stock as well as the fixtures of the store. 

George P. Martin, a well known jeweler 
of Watsonville, is celebrating the 24th an- 
niversary of the establishment of his busi- 
ness in San Juan. M. Hudson has suc- 
ceeded W. B. Mischler, Oroville, Cal., in 
the jewelry business. 


F. M. Cagwin, successor to J. C. Tipton 
in the jewelry business, took possession of 
the store in Hemet, Cal., last week. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tipton have moved to Santa 
Barbara, wher they will establish them- 
selves in the same line of business. 


N. S. Farr, who has been with J. D. Ken- 
nedy, Hilo, T. H., for the past three years, 
is opening a jewelry store of his own on 
Front St. While in Honolulu last month 
Farr bought a large amount of stock, and 
expects to put out an attractive display. 
Mr. Farr arrived in Hilo from Australia, 
via the Orient, in 1914, and since his ar- 
rival has made many friends in the city. 

William H. Matthewson, a jeweler of 
Greybull, Wyo., who is a Seattle guest this 
week, says that his town has been enjoy- 
ing a big boom the past two years on 
account of oil discoveries and operation. 
There are a number of producing wells in 
the Greybull district and two refineries are 
in operation in the city. “They are not 
able to build hotels and homes fast 
enough,” said Matthewson. “Old-time min- 
ing camp conditions prevail. Board and 
room costs from $15 to $18 a week, and 
prices of other commodities are propor- 
tionately high, yet on account of high 
wages, every one is prospering.” 

The Andrews Jewelry Co., which was 
organized recently by a number of Tacoma 
stockholders, is opening up its new business 
at 934 Broadway. Mr. Andrews has dis- 
posed of his former jewelry business at 
special sale, and while financially inter- 
ested in the new company, will not be 
actively associated in the management of 
the business. Joseph E. Linz, who comes 
to Tacoma from Butte, and is one of the 
principal stockholders in the new company, 
will be the active manager. With -him 
will be identified C. R. Green, formerly of 
Boise, Idaho, and M. C. Lyon, of Tacoma. 
The watch repairing department will con- 
tinue under S. H. Blakeley, for -many 
years with S. A. Andrews in Tacoma, and 
the engraving and jewelry repair depart- 
ment will be in charge of Miss Shahan. 
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Nate Hahn, of Cohn, Hahn & Newstedt, 
left Tuesday, January 29, for the south. 

Victor A. Gebhardt, of Gebhardt Bros., is 
spending the week in New York city on 
business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chase Hoffman, Spring- 
field, O., stopped over a few days with 
Jacob Frohman, of Frohman & Co., during 
the week. They were on their way to Flor- 
ida for a pleasure trip. 

The Jewelers’ bowling team scored but 
one victory out of three games rolled last 
week. W. H. Courtney rolled the high 
game with a score of 201. The team now 
has won 17 and lost 34 games. 

Lee Horn, traveling salesman for A. G. 
Schwab & Sons, whose trunks were lost 
in a railroad wreck near Macon, Ga., two 
weeks ago, left Tuesday, January 29, to 
resume his calls in southern territory, after 
getting new trunks and an entire new sup- 
ply of samples. 

J. Clifford Miller, head of the Miller Jewel- 
ry Co., has opened a driving campaign 
in Cincinnati and vicinity to sell “Smileage” 
books for the benefit of American soldiers. 
The city is being divided into districts, and 
sub-committee leaders appointed under the 
direction of Mr. Miller. 

Mayo Loeb and Clarence Loeb, of L. 
Loeb & Sons, left for their territories the 
early part of the week in order not to be 
held up by possible floods in Cincinnati. 
Their foresight proved very clear, for the 
ice gorge below Cincinnati caused railroad 
vards and depots to be flooded and put out 
of condition. Jack Hornung, of Brookville, 
Ind., was a caller at their store during the 
week. 

Assistant City Prosecutor Chauncey 
Pichel started gathering evidence during 
the week to be used by the city in its fight 
against the auction jewelry business in the 
city. Fred Gruen and other manufacturers 
were called upon, and the material thus 
gathered filed away for use as soon as the 
city opens a campaign to expunge the auc- 
tion jewelry business which has interfered 
with retail jewelry trade in the city. 

For the third time since being arrested 
by Federal authorities, Harry A. Davis, 
jewelry auctioneer, of 8 Garfield Pl., was 
turned over to the United States Commis- 
sioner at Cincinnati by his bondsmen. In- 
ability to secure another man to go on his 
bond resulted in Davis being remanded to 
jail to await the action of the Federal grand 
jury. He is charged with making a false 
dependency claim in his questionnaire. 

Vernon Howe, private with the medical 
department of the 136th Field Artillery, 
died from pneumonia at Montgomery, Ala., 
Wednesday, Jan. 30. Howe was formerly 
connected with the Loring Andrews Co., of 
Cincinnati, and gave up his position to en- 
list right after the declaration of war. He 
was married on Christmas Day, while on a 
furlough home. His bride was with him 
when he died. He was 25 years old and 
died after a five days’ illness. 

Suit was filed on Thursday by Sam Mey- 
ers, formerly in the auction jewelry busi- 
ness in this city, but now in the army at 
Chillicothe, O., against Mrs. Mildred Hat- 
tie Clair for $500 damages for alleged de- 
struction of wall paper and fixtures in a 
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storage room at 503 Walnut St. Meyers 
claims he rented those premises to Mrs. 
Clair last December for her jewelry busi- 
ness, and that when he prosecuted her in 
Municipal Court for the malicious destruc- 
tion of property she was found guilty and 
fined $50 and costs by Judge Bell. 








Omaha. 





Arthur C. Zimmer has taken a position 
with Albert Edholm. 

A. H. Edmonston spent a few days in 
Kansas City last week on business. 

O. H. Sleeter has resigned his position 
with Albert Edholm and gone to Butte, 
Mont. 

J. M. Burdette, Manilla, Ia., has bought 
out the business of A. E. Zummer in the 
Zimmer building. 

George C. Campbell, formerly with Albert 
Edholm and now located at Dayton, O., 
was in Omaha last week. 

T. L. Combs will represent the A. N. 
R. J. A. at the Nebraska State convention 
to be held in Omaha the week of Feb. 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd Smith celebrated 
their 57th wedding anniversary Jan 30. 
Mr. Smith is the father of A. F. Smith 
and has been calling on the city trade for 
a great many years. 

Among the out of town jewelers in 
Omaha last week were: M. J. Klerford, 
Persia, Ia.; J. Tinsley and wife, Harlan, 
Ia.; N. C. Campbell, York; L. S. Robinson, 
Glenwood, Ia.; John Crabill, Plattsmount; 
J. W. Adams, Curtic; George Haldeman, 
Tobias, Ia.; M. D. Crossut and wife, 
Loup City; C. A. Tucker, Lincoln; L. B. 
Hoyer, Woodbine, Ia.; R. L. Roberts, 
Curley, Idaho; E. M. Cleaver, Griswold, 
Ia.; H. Anderson and wife, Schuyler; K. 
Perkins, Columbus, Neb.; C. W. Gould, 
Valley; H. Ollermann, Blair. 








Plainville, Mass. 





Sturgis Rice is in New York on business 
for the Whiting Chain Co. 

In order not to use coal which may be 
needed for the local schools, the Whiting 
& Davis Tennis Club has given up its use 
of the town hall for dance purposes during 
this month. 

The Franklin Red Cross Society of which 
Charles A. Whiting, of the Whiting & Davis 
Co., is chairman, has made and sent in the 
following number of pieces up to Jan. 30, 
1918: Gauze dressings, 67,664; H. S. gauze 
dressings, 9,280; bandages, 4,476; pajamas, 
243; sweaters, 464; socks, 342 pairs; 
helmets, 48; rest pillows, 32; bedspreads, 
152; surgical shirts, 60; bed pads, 12; 
wristers, 240 pairs; scarfs, 276; face cloths, 
144; mitts, 24; knitted bandages, 6; hand- 
kerchiefs, 21; eye bandages, 33; mops, 22; 
Christmas bags, 406; total, 83,957. 








A wholesale jewelry firm in Cuba is in 
the market for 10 and 18 karat jewelry, 
watches, tools and supplies, findings and 
hematite. Payment will be made by cash 
upon receipt of merchandise. References. 
For further informating in writing the De- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., reference should 
be made to file No. 26379. 
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Charles C. Thoma, retail jeweler at 9 
W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich., who has 
been ill for the past two weeks in the 
Nicols Hospital in the “Food City,” has 
been removed to his home on North Ave 
Mr. Thoma fell down the cellar stairs in 
his home, resulting in his collarbone being 
broken. 

The Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., at Mt 
Clemens, Mich., secured an exemption from 
the recent five days’ fuel shut-down of fac- 
tories, on the plea of Manager Doll that 
the shut-down of this plant would cause q 
$10,000 loss, with its unfinished product in 
the kilns. The company, however, reduced 
its output to about 60 per cent. of its normal 
capacity, to conserve fuel as far as pos- 
sible. 

Bad Axe, Mich., retail merchants, at a 
banquet in the Hotel Irwin, Jan. 21, dis. 
cussed the proposition of placing their trade 
on a cash basis, eliminating all credits en- 
tirely, in line with war conservation meth- 
ods. About 70 business and professional 
men of Bad Axe attended the banquet. It 
is expected that retail jewelers of Bad Axe 
will join in the plan, which was voted to 
be put in operation as soon as rules and 
regulations governing the new conditions, 
can be perfected. 








Evansville, Ind. 





A peddler in several towns in southern 
Indiana and _ southern [Illinois has been 
selling a cheap line of jewelry during the 
past few weeks which he represents as 
being gold, but which in a few days after 
it is purchased shows that it is a very 
cheap material. The officers in many of 
the towns in Indiana have been asked to 
be on the outlook for the peddler, and if 
caught a charge will be placed against 
him. 

Charles F. Artes, of the Charles F. 
Artes Co., Inc., at 321 Main St., retail 
jewelry dealers, has been solicited by his 
many friends during the past few weeks to 
make the race for the republican nomina- 
tion for county auditor, but he will not 
give his consent to his friends to use his 
name in this connection. While Mr. Artes 
has been an active worker for his party, 
he has in no sense been an office seeker 
and prefers to play the political game for 
the good he may do rather than for any 
personal gain. 


The local retail jewelers of Evansville, 
Ind., took a leading part in the campaign 
that was waged last week for the sale of 
$1,600,000 in thrift stamps, the campaign 
being under the auspices of John J. Nolan, 
postmaster. Many of the jewelry dealers 
served on the 200 teams that were organized 
to carry on the campaign, among them 
being Charles F. Artes, of the Charles F. 
Artes Co., Inc. Ben Kruckemeyer and 
David Cohn, of Kruckemeyer & Cohn; 
Theodore Bitterman, of Bitterman Bros. 
The campaign was a success, and while 
the goal was not reached during the week, 
it is expected that in a short time it will 
be passed. 
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Fire in an unoccupied loft above the third 
floor of the building at 5 S. &th St. 
threatened the jewelry store of Charles 
Muth several nights ago. Firemen man- 
aged to confine the blaze to the loft and ex- 
tinguished it with chemicals. The fire 
patrol spread rubber blankets over Muth’s 
stock, so that nothing was damaged by 
dripping chemicals. 

Accused of stealing a gold watch from 
the jewelry store of C. R. Smith & Son, 
18th and Market Sts., several days ago, two 
men were arrested following a chase along 
Market St. They were locked up in the 
15th and Vine Sts. station and were held 
for court. According to the police, the de- 
fendants asked A. E. Leach, a clerk, to 
show them watches. While one of the men 
is alleged to have been examining one of 
the timepieces and engaging the attention 
of the clerk, the other man is accused of 
slipping a watch in his coat pocket. The 
clerk says he saw the theft through a mir- 
ror. Leach drew a revolver and ordered 
the return of the stolen watch. Both men 
instead dashed from the store and a chase 
followed. A policeman captured them sev- 
eral blocks away. 

Two men out of the jewelry business and 
a new store opened is the record for this 
week in the retail trade. FE. J. Berlet, for 
many years associated with the firm of 
Maxwell & Berlet, 16th and Walnut Sts., 
has resigned from the firm and will enter 
shortly into the selling of automobile trucks. 
Mr. Berlet has been associated with the 
Walnut St. firm for many years and 
throughout has been active in the organiza- 
tion of the Walnut Street Business Associa- 
tion, of which he is president. The firm is 
now known as the Charles J. Maxwell Co. 
Announcement was also made that William 
Demberger, of Charles M. Loeffler, 1004 
Girard Ave., had accepted a position with 
the Philadelphia Fire Department taking ef- 
fect on Feb. 1. The new store was opened 
several days ago by Thomas Tomlinson on 
Frankford Ave., Frankford. 








Laneaster, Pa. 





Jeweler Harry Flinchbaugh, Manheim, 
has so far recovered from a severe attack 
of typhoid fever as to be regarded as a 
convalescent. 

Donald A. Miner, jeweler, of Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., a former student of the Bow- 
man Technical School, was a visitor to the 
school last week. 

Jacob H. Ziegler, whose home is at Row- 
enna, this county, is now enrolled in Bat- 
tery A, 113th U. S. Field Artillery, at Camp 
Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

Lancaster business men are booming the 
sale of Smileage Books for the soldiers, 
and one of the places where they are on 
sale is the jewelry store of S. Kurtz Zook. 

Among recent trade visitors here were 
Philip Musselman, Baltimore; George L. 
Hepp and Harry R. Wertsch, Lititz, Pa.; 
Jonas B. Cooper, Detroit, en route to Camp 
Meade, Md., to see a son in the service. 

A. H. Rosenstein, of the United Novelty 


Co., was elected a member of the General 
Committee of the B’nai Brith at the recent 
convention held at Wheeling, W. Va., which 
he attended as a delegate. 

J. H. Miller and son, Linn, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., were in Lancaster last week, 
and from here they went to Harrisburg, 
where the young man has taken a position 
with E. G. Hoover where he will be em- 
ployed as a watchmaker. 
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Isaac De Roy, of Louis De Roy & Bros., 
left last week for Hot Springs, Ark., to 
spend a few weeks’ vacation. 

Numerous jewelers and opticians attend- 
ed a dinner given here a few days ago in 
honor of A. W. Augustine, vice-president 
of the American Optical Association, the 
affair having been arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Pittsburgh Association of Op- 
tometrists. 

Boggs & Buhl’s 1,500 employes were or- 
ganized last week into the “Boggs & Buhl’s 
War Savings Society,” and at which time 
each employe was presented with a Gov- 
ernment “Baby Bond.” The purpose of the 
movement is to have each employe put sav- 
ings into the purchase of war stamps to 
help win the war. When 5:30 o’clock came, 
James Francis Burke, who is an honorary 
member of the Jewelers’ 24-K Club, ad- 
dressed the employes. He will organize all 
of the stores in this district. 











Harrisburg, Pa. 





George A. Hutman has been elected vice- 
president and a trustee of the Harrisburg 
Musical Association. 

P. G. Diener has become a member of the 
class in public speaking lately organized 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Suitable resolutions on the death of the 
late Joseph Rinkenbach were adopted at 
the meeting of the Harrisburg Optical 
Society Jan. 31. 

Mrs. Charles Aronson, wife of Jeweler 
Aronson, 422 Market St., has been notified 
that she is heir to the entire estate of Mrs. 
Minnie Marks, late of Long Branch, N. J., 
valued at $15,000. 

At the noon luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club Jan. 31 Henry C. Claster distributed 
“Good Luck” coins, redeemable at his 
store. The club membership is now 104, 
and the charter list will close Feb. 8. 
Harry Rubin, of Rubin & Rubin, has been 
added to the membership. 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce has engaged Dr. C. H. Crennan, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as director of the Legislative and 
Research Bureau of that organization, 
whose headquarters are in this city. 

Lieut. George S. Bennethum, of the 
United States Field Artillery, son of Man- 
ager William S. Bennethum, of Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart, and Miss Helen Mar- 
guerite Gurnett of this city, were wedded 


at Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 2. Lieut. Ben-. 


nethum is stationed at Camp Pike. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


A. D. Bliss, Albion, N. Y., was in towr 
last week. He lost a paper of diamonds 
valued at $600, Wednesday, on S. Clintom 
Ave. The stones were found by a mes— 
senger boy, who returned the property. 


Miss Grace Lusink, saleslady in the J. J. 
Ernisse jewelry store in the Powers Hotel 
building for the past five years, will re- 
sign her position to become the bride of 
Philip A. Ripson. The marriage will take 
place Feb. 9. 

Harry Rosenberg has leased the store 
located at 29 State St. to carry on a jewel-— 
ry business. He was in the jewelry busi-— 
ness for a number of years on Front St.,. 
and later moved to the Arlington building: 
on Main St. E. | 


Roy Present, of P. Present & Son Co., 
is on an extended western trip and will re- 
turn about Feb. 10. Max Lowenthal met 
with a painful accident in Buffalo. He fell 
on the sidewalk and received a broker 
knee-cap. He was taken to the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital for an operation. He was 
removed to his home Feb. 2. 


President E. J. Scheer, of the Rochester 
Retail Jewelers’ Association called a specia? 
meeting Thursday, Jan. 24, at the Hotel 
Rochester. Alfred O. Bald was present and 
spoke regarding the next convention of the 
New York State Association. After a din- 
ner was served the members discussed busi- 
ness conditions. Secretary Charles E. 
Vanderpool was notified to call a meeting 
Thursday, Feb. 7, at Hotel Rochester. It is 
expected that committees will be appointed 
at the coming meeting for the State con- 
vention, which is to be held here July 1, 2 
and 3. 











Business Troubles. 





Sanders Bros., Hastings, Pa., have been: 
sold out by sheriff. 

L. M. Derby, Albion, N. Y., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

The business of C. B. Bender, Bakers- 
field, Cal., has been attached for $700. 


An involuntary petition in brankruptcy 
has been filed against the Jos. Leudan Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and Receiver Sanderson is 
in possession of the business. 


Gobelet Bros., jewelers and _ opticians, 
Jackson, Tenn., are reported to be in bank- 
ruptcy. The assets are said to be about 
$2,000 and liabilities are reported to be 
over $3,600. 

The business conducted under the style 
of Henry Silverthorn, 813 Main St., Lynch- 
burg, Va., is in bankruptcy and a receiver 
has been appointed. 








Canada Notes. 





R. C. Parsons & Sons, jewelers, have 
registered at Rock Island, Que. 

H. Ostrander has bought the jewelry 
business of H. B. Tisdale, 1464 Queen St. 
West, Toronto. 


Out-of-town buyers calling on the To- 
ronto trade recently included: L. Atkinson, 
Newmarket, Ont.; W. H. Sunter, Oakville, 
Ont.; C. J. Clare, Prince Albert, Sask., and 
A. B. Cook, Medicine Hat, Alta. 
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U. S. Court Enjoins Imitators 
of Ingersoll Radiolite Watches 


Imitation is not merely a compliment to success. It is 
a sign of success. Ihe failure has few followers. 


Radiolite watches are an illustration. 
With the perfecting of these watches and the opening 


of a great popular market for them, imitations began 
to appear—imitations of many kinds. 


We show on the opposite page an order enjoining such 
practices. Read the marked section in particular. 


The trademark “‘Radiolite’’ as applied to .watches, is 
our exclusive property and has been registered by us in 
the United States Patent Office. 

We will continue to take vigorous measures to pro- 
tect it. 

It cuts into your sales, Mr. Jeweler, to have a competi- 
tor sell an imitation as a Radiolite, and it is to our 
mutual interest to stamp out this unfair practice. We 
appreciate the excellent co-operation which jewelers 
as a whole have given us in fighting the imitators and 
we trust that you will report immediately any violation 
of the use of our trade names. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Montreal 





—— 
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Read Decision Protecting Radiolite Name 
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HAWKES CRYSTAL] | 














Cut, Engraved and Embellished in Gold, Silver and Enamel 
res" 


HAWKES 


























Possessed of ample raw ma- 

terials to csindihiiaiens the Clermont Cologne : 
highest quality of Crystal ‘ 
Glass as heretofore pro- 
duced, we take pleasure in 
advising the trade that we 





: are prepared to fill all orders 
promptly. 











Satin Engraved 1872 


) No. 1. 9% inches high . . . . $6.50 
No. 2. 814 ae? ) ale at Se 


T.G. HAWKES & CO. AFP ee 


CORNING - - - - NEW YORK (Jewelers’ Circular Discount) 
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Vitalizing Business in Decorated Crystal 





By Emma Gary Wallace 








eC 


OME time before the past holiday 
season, two far sighted jewelers de- 
cided in their own minds that there would 
be rather more money spent in holiday 
gift making than in previous years. There 
were large numbers of soldiers who they 
thought would be remembered much more 
generously than in old times by their own 
families and friends, and they reasoned that 
so many people were working at higher 
wages than ever before that these people 
would spend with corresponding liberality, 
and that the average family would not 
change its accustomed habits very much. 
They believed there would be more in the 
way of benevolences than in previous years 
because the public were becoming in the 
habit of giving wisely. Both men decided 
that only where there were large families 
of children and the heads of the families 
in very moderate circumstances would gift 
making be curtailed, and then it would 
take the form of practical articles of 
clothing rather than things which were not 
really needed. 

This decision encouraged both of them 
to buy rather more liberally than usual. 
They sought choice supplies which could 
be sold at attractive figures and put in a 
smaller line of exclusive, high-priced ar- 
ticles to appeal to those of large means. 
Now both of these men argued that if they 
did no more, their goods would remain in 
their showcases, so they went to work and 
planned, each one in his own way, a very 
definite holiday selling campaign. One of 
them used the newspapers almost ex- 
clusively, changing his copy daily, and 
always making his window display contain 
items which were advertised. 

The other man not only used the news- 
paper, but employed special mailing list 
letters, urged early buying, and introduced 
an innovation in the way of a “gift ad- 
viser.” Now the “gift adviser’ was a 
young woman of charming personality, 
who was purposely chosen from another 
city, and her services were free and gen- 
erously advertised. You or I could go in, 
ask to see the “gift adviser,” and _ state 
just what we wished—a gift for a new 
baby which would be of permanent value 
and represent about such a price. The 
young lady in question would promptly 
recommend a silver porringer, a sterling 
silver cup, goblet, bread and milk set, or 


whatever seemed likely to fill the bill. The 
young woman wishing to give a present to 
a gentleman friend who was an old ac- 
quaintance, but nothing more, could here 
be advised as to the correct and conven- 
tional thing to do and be shown articles to 
exactly meet the need. And so on down 
the line. 

All of these results go to show that those 
two men vitalized their businesses by inject- 
ing into them life currents of success. The 
men who didn’t get ready for a big business 
and didn’t go after it, fell back. Those 
who put forth a tin oar were fortunate to 
hold their own. 


The Coming Months and Artistic Crystal 


Some one has said very wisely that when 
the war is won—and we are going to win 
it—that it will be the duty of business to 
re-vitalize our national existence. This is 
true,—splendidly true, but if we are going 
to do this, we must keep our own bust- 
nesses vitalized all the while. When a 
body of ministers waited upon the Presi- 
dent asking how they could be of greatest 
service to the nation, he told them to keep 
their own congregations at the flood tide 
of their power. It was wise advice. “It is 
the same advice which I am giving you 
now. Keep your own businesses at the flood 
tide of their prosperity and then when the 
war is won, we will be in first class shape 
to help re-vitalize our national existence. 

In the months to come we are going to 
have a golden opportunity to sell decorated 
crystal. Society is more active this year 
than it has been for a long time. This is 
true because there is less travel abroad and 
every one feels it his or her duty to take 
part in the many enterprises and gay af- 
fairs which are being conducted for war 
relief and suitable benevolences. Even the 
quiet, conservative people are coming out 
themselves and are enjoying doing it. 

At the present time we are seeing a 
temporary eclipse of the popular hand 
painted china which held the front of the 
stage so long and in its place a fad for 
“painted glassware” has arisen. Some of 
the leading women’s magazines had small 
brochures on how to do this work. This is 
well. The more popular this home deco- 
rated glassware becomes, the better, for it 
will all help advertise the choice. artistic 
glassware which the jeweler offers and 


which only experts of long training and 

artistic impulse can possibly produce. 
Before the war broke out we were not 

considering anything in crystal except that 


which was»white and clear. There is no 
gainsaying the beauty-of such articles, but 
everything beautiful need not be of one 
type, and when it became difficult to get 
the right type:of crystal-clear blanks, then 
the resourcefulness. of American glass 
makers came to their rescue and they be- 
gan to offer the choicest tinted, opalescent, 
and exquisitely decorated glass items which 
were nothing short of art treasures. 

The time will comé inevitably when the 
pendulum will swing back to crystal-clear 
ware, but that will not be for a long time 
yet, and in the meantime, the wide-awake 
jeweler can cash in handsomely by fitting 
milady up with furnishings of this new 
type. If he ts afraid to buy the goods, if 
he is afraid to advertise them, he must not 
be surprised if his business drops back 
and he begins to see signs of anaemia and 
lack of vitality. Don’t decide to wait until 
the. war is over and then to swing into 
line once more and do the thing which will 
bring trade.. You may do it, but it may 
take a long time to get back the trade and 
prestige which you have lost. 


This is the time to make greater and 
more intelligent’ efforts than ever befure, 
not, only to maintain your own volume of 
business, but to increase it. ha 

It isn’t-enough to make window displays 
which are attractive and then to wait for 
these to turn trade your way. The word 
“advertising” comes from the Latin verto, 
“to turn.” You must really turn people 
in. your direction by the force of your 
selling methods. They are ‘fot going out 
of their way to come into your store and 
help your business along simply to ask for 
goods in which ‘they have no special inter- 
est. The point is that if you would in- 
crease your volume of business, you must 
actually give them an interest in what you 
have to sell. 

There has been a shortage of sugar. 
Has any jeweler thought to make this 
count? Or, have the great majority 
thought, “This is where I am not affected 
except as I have to curtail the lumps I use 
in my morning coffee.” What about those 
perfectly exquisite covered candy jars? 
Have you cashed in by making a display of 
these and pointing out that candy is now 
a luxury which every one will appreciate, 
so why not give it an appropriate setting 
or container? Or, have you suggested bon 
bon dishes filled with something choice for 





(Continued on page 225.) 
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HERSCHEDE 


CINCINNATI,©O. 


American Made | 





Movements 


“Herschede” made Tubular chiming 
movements, made in our own extensive 
movement factory in Cincinnati, have set 
a new high standard in modern and scien- 
tific construction and finish, containing 
important and patented improvements not 
to be had in any other make. ‘Tubular 
chiming clocks of European or American 
make. Our five, seven and nine tube 
movements are “STANDARDIZED” to 
the smallest details, the great importance 
and benefit of which are obvious to every 
discriminating buyer wanting the best 
clock movement. 








Cases 


The well-known standard of elegance and 
superior quality of the cases made by us 
in the past are embodied in the many new 
and beautiful designs of the Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Adam, Colonial and modern 
periods which we added to our extensive 
line. 

We call especial attention to our new and 
very moderately priced line of small size 
“Bungalow” Hall Clocks. 


Our Exceptional Facilities 


for manufacturing movements and cases 
enable us to meet every requirement 
without delay. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE 


Herschede Hall Clock Co. 


McMullan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


Pacific Coast Rep. 
A. I. HALL & SON, 
150 Post St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





No. 228 


AWARDED “GRAND PRIZE” AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 1915 
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are today modeled after the Colonial idea 


: 7 ° both in structure outside and decoration 
Products for the Jeweler in the Glass and China Markets. inside. This is not what would be.termed 


f Review of the Artistic Novelties of Cut, Engraved, Decorated and a cheap example of the crystal cutting craft 
Glass and China and Metal Wares Now Offered by the but is one that every jeweler could readily 
Leading Manufacturers and Importers. find a place for in his store with gratifying 
results to himself and an assurance of a 
well pleased customer. 
x * * 


A Brie 
Fancy 


RIOR to the year 1776 this country was piece of Colonial architecture in the United 

a peaceful colony and its arts and _ States. | Here will be noted the straight | | | ae 

crafts were being prosecuted without strife fluted lines on the domes of the building Departing from the period idea, in illus- 

or turmoil. Then it was suddenly plunged and also a similar characteristic of design tration No. 76 is*shown a series of goblets 

‘nto a war that ultimately gave it the free- in the flutes of the candy jar. of modern manufacture and design. These 

dom that it so jealously guards to this day. Although of modern design and work- with their etched ‘designs are well within 
In those early peaceful times artistic 
crafts and that of decoration were along 


Andependence Hall ¢ 
Philadelphia 
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NO. 76—GOBLETS DECORATED WITH CAREFULLY SELECTED ETCHED DESIGNS, 


manship, this beautiful piece of cut glass the reach of the man of moderate means. 
is a typical Colonial design and would They would beautify his table, gratifying 
be well. placed in hundreds of houses that his artistic sense and giving him the feel- 











NO. 73—BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL CANDY JAR. 


very simple but beautiful lines and were 
what is known to-day as “Colonial.” 

In’the year 1918 the country is again 
plunged into strife and mortal combat. 
Just prior to the outbreak of the war a 
great revival of the old style of decoration 
was in evidence. Many designs in various 
arts and crafts are modeled along Colonial 
lines. This is particularly apparent in 
house decoration and its ornamentation. 
Accessories to the table, sideboard and man- 
tel-piece particularly follow the lines of 
Colonial, Georgian and Jacobean styles. 

The difference between the models of to- 
day is that although some are made along 
expensive lines the majority of them are 
brought down to the price that any first 
class artisan may afford. In the fol- 
lowing illustrations the effort has been 
made to bring the ancient and modern in 
close comparison. 

In illustration No. 75 is shown a beauti- 
ful Colonial candy jar of prismatic cut- 
ting. At the head of the illustration is 
Shown what is perhaps the best known NO. 77/—DAINTY VASES WITH ATTRACTIVE PIERCED METAL MOUNTINGS. 
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Bass Silver Plated Novelties 


are the nearest approach to Sterling Silver goods made. 
They present a clever parallel in design, workmanship, 
finish and wearing qualities. | 


If you want live, snappy numbers in popular- 
priced silver-plated ware, write to our factory, 


610-618 Broadway, N. Y., for our new booklets. 





MANUFACTURERS 


339—5th Ave., Cor. 33rd St., New York: 





























ChereIs . . 
Satisfaction. 


in selling the best the market 
produces. 

You will experience this feel- 
ing of contentment if you offer 
your patrons “Tuthill Line” of cut 
and engraved crystalware. 


It satisfies the connoisseur, 
pleases the purchaser, enables 
the jeweler to build up a reputa- 
tion for quality goods, and brings 
good profits. 





Write for prices and samples. 


CUT AND ENGRAVED CRYSTAL WARE 


Cuthill Cut Glass Company, Middletown, N. Y. 
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In the next illustration, No. 78, is shown 
a water jug and pitcher with a decoration 
of stone wheel engraving that has become 
a highly developed art of recent years. 
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NO. 7/8—A BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED WATER SET. 


the punch barrel of Benjamin Franklin 
with the heavy and rather clumsy punch 
glass. In those days this was an extremely 
expensive luxury, yet heavy and clumsy 
looking as far as a drinking glass was 
concerned. 

Compare this with the delicacy of de- 
sign and construction of the goblet pre- 
sented to-day for the use of men of much 
less means than the celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin and you can but come to the con- 
clusion that the middle class man of to- 
day is much more able to satisfy his eye 
and his aesthetic taste than was his proto- 
type of the war times of his ancestors. 

* * * 

Articles of ornamentation for the table 
and sideboard, parlor or sitting room are 
shown in illustration No. 77, on page 221. 
Here are dainty little metal mountings 
pierced with pleasing designs heavily elec- 
troplated to make them wear long, as 
mountings or receptacles for delicate glass 
vases which in their turn are decorated 
with pretty stone wheel engravings. 
Compare these with the handsome brasier 
shown in the corner, the workmanship of 
Paul Revere, the “minute man,” in Colo- 
nial war time. This piece, all hand wrought, 
would be greatly beyond the reach of any 
working man of that time, yet the dainty 
little ornaments shown beneath it can be 
Possessed by the wife of any such man of 
the present time. Nor are they despised 
by the richer and more fortunate citizens 
who often desire them for displaying cut 
flowers. 
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up the blank spaces in the plain glass and 
the bands of miter cutting top and bottom, 
which is the ideal cutting for showing the 
lights of the spectrum, set off the decora- 
tion beautifully. This is a water set that 
any one would be proud to possess and a 
thing a bride would welcome, over any- 
thing else in this line, among her presents. 
x * x 


Other pieces of glass of a different type 
are shown in illustration No. 79. One of 
the vases shows an actual scene engraved 





NO. 80—JAR DECORATED WITH FLOWER AND 
LEAF MOTIF. 


on each of thestwo panels, one a marine 
view with a sailing vessel, while the upper 
panel shows a_rural scene with houses and: 
trees. These are surrounded by scroll 
work of excellent copper wheel engraving. 
The tall vasé»ef elegant shape shows deep 
miter cutting as frame work for delicate: 
copper wheel engraved panels. This is an 
entirely different style to the other, while 
the flat bowl has a distinctive decoration 


No. 79—EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF THE GLASS CUTTER’S ART. 


This particular pattern was among those in 
an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition held at San Francisco 
in 1915 for which the highest gold medal 
was awarded. 

The grapes and the foliage are so faith- 
fully reproduced that nature is nearly dup- 
licated. The little entwining tendrils fill 


more along old fashioned lines and is most 
attractive. Its elegance of shape and dif- 
ference in motif makes it acceptable to 
those of refined taste. 

x * x 


The dainty cut glass jar shown in illus- 


.tration No. 80 is another attractive bit of 


ware for the jeweler’s stock. 
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Room 509 





347 5th Ave. 


COMPLETE LINES 


Pierced Silver Plated Table Novelties, including 
New Line of Sheffield Plate Sandwich Trays 


Cheese and Cracker, Compotes, Etc. 


Sterling Silver Deposit on Glass and China 


Light Cut Glassware 


Genuine Italian Marble Specialties 


W.&S. MFG. CO., INC. 
WM. F. HAYES MFG. CO. 


Desk Sets 


B. J. DE PASSE, INC. 
R. E. LEYENDECKER CO., INC. 
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INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR 


YOUR WORKSHOP 





For the Jeweler—Watchmaker—Repairer 








A Short Course in Engraving 


for Jewelers 
By WM. KASSEL 








The Manipulation of Steel in 
Watch Work 


A Manual of Modern Methods 
By JOHN J. BOWMAN 














Practical Course in Adjusting 


COMPRISING 
A review of the laws governing the motion of the 
balanee and balance spring in watches and chro- 
mnometers, sae application of the principles deduced 
therefrom in 
from want of isochronism, change of position and 
variation of temperature. 


By THEO. GRIBI 


the correction of variations of rate aris- 











Jewelry Repairers’ Handbook 
Best and latest methods employed in jewelry 
repair shops 
i $.75 
POSTAGE PREPAID 

















The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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The Art Glass Trade’s Oracle. 





His Suggestions, Criticism and Opinions. 








HEN the soldier or sailor boy comes 

home, whether on a furlough or from 
France, see to it that the home is bright 
and cheerful and particularly that the din- 
ing table is well appointed. The marked 
contrast to his accustomed life is a relaxa- 
tion and a relief to him. 

This is a hint to jewelers who can make 
the suggestion to their patrons when talking 
to them of their boys at the front. Many 
inexpensive table decorations are made that 
will add grace to a table. Flower vases of 
crystal in dainty silverplated holders are 
always helpful in a decorative way, and 
flowers are an ideal aid to cheerfulness. 
Suggest that they cheer up the returning 
soldiers with bright surroundings so that 
they won't think of “going back” while 
spending a few days at home. Do any- 
thing to divert their minds from the awful 
strife at hand while enjoying their fur- 


lough. 
x *« * 

With the Government taking over the 
railroads, greater expedition will be made 
in shipping necessities, and the other kinds 
of merchandise will consequently have a 
much better chance of delivery in reason- 
able season. ‘This will make it much easier 
for the glass and china dealers to get their 
goods through than they had anticipated. 
In England china and glass of the most 
expensive kinds are being made and shipped 
right along. In fact much of it is being 
shipped over to the United States and 
Canada. 

There is no reason to believe that cut 
glass and fine china will not be used in as 
great a quantity now as heretofore. The 
only difficulty that will be experienced will 
be by the manufacturers themselves, who 
may not be able to get all the artisans 
required for a normal trade. This second 
draft and a third in sight must of necessity 
deplete the skilled labor market. 

So it behooves all the dealers to buy 
heavily now while there is a reasonable 
certainty of getting the goods. Buy 
early and so insure delivery in time for 
the opening of the season: Don’t put off 
your buying till your stock is so depleted 
that you have no selection to offer your 
customers. Many merchants last Christmas 
wished they had placed their orders earlier 
so that the goods could have been delivered 
for sale during the holiday season. 

I saw one buyer pleading with a manu- 
facturer to supply desk sets, if only a dozen, 
but he was firm. “If you wanted goods for 
Xmas trade you should have done what 
others did and ordered in September.” 
That is what the buyer was told. Don’t 
put your buying off until the manufacturer 
has sold the factory capacity. Heavy buying 
is expected this season. It will be the wise 
jeweler who gets his orders for crystal, 
china and fancy metal goods placed early. 


x ok Ox 
This is the great chance for the United 


States to demonstrate that it is in a position 
to supply its own market with the things 


that have hitherto borne the “imported” 
mark. Jewelers are finding that this coun- 
try is duplicating when necessary foreign 
goods and necessity has forced them to 
great originality in fine goods. In that we 
have risen to the emergency, retailers 
should do their utmost to foster the domes- 
tic industries, encourage their customers to 
use goods “made in the U. S. A.” in pref- 
erence to any imported article. The effect 
of this will be felt all over the country if 
the policy is adhered to by all retailers. 
It will help build up new industries and 
increase old established ones. 
Sir ORACLE. 








Vitalizing Business in Decorated 
Crystal 





(Continued from page 219.) 














the gift which it is difficul: to decide upon, 
or pointed out the necessity now of the 
little cut sugar tray and the powdered 
sugar shaker or bowl? Just make a list of 
everything you have in stock which has 
anything to do with sugar or candy,— 
spoons, tongs, etc., and devise ways and 
means of pushing them. 

Rut we are wandering from our theme 
of war-time crystal. The majority of the 
public do not realize in the least that we 
are creating history in our furnishings at 
the present time. It is a truth, however, 
that furniture, silver, and glass invariably 
reflect the age or time in which it is manu- 
factured. We are getting back to first 
principles in many ways and the over- 
elaboration of a few seasons ago is giving 
way to a simplicity which calls for exquisite 
design, both of material and decoration. 
That is why the choice shapes of won- 
derful symmetry and strong types of 
ornamentation depending for their beauty 
upon accuracy of representation rather 
than intricacy of design, mark the present 
moment. Point these things out to your 
buying public, make a display of Colonial 
glassware or that peculiar to Revolutionary 
times, and stimulate trade in the best you 
have to offer which represents the art of 
today. 

Unless people understand and have a 
reason, we cannot expect them to be inter- 
ested, and it is our part to give them the 
facts which will awaken interest. Let your 
newspaper advertising convey intelligent 
information. Remember that if the na- 
tion’s business is to be vitalized after the 
war, we must keep our own affairs 
thoroughly vitalized now and not let go 
of them simply because it is easier to drift 
than to steer. 


A Factor to Be Considered 


The jeweler’s purchase of goods repre- 
sents so much of an outlay that he cannot 
be expected to change his stock as fre- 


quently as some other lines,. but there is. 


no good and sufficient reason why he should 
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carry the stock he has purchased in- 
definitely. When customers come in they 
don’t care to see the same articles next 
Christmas that they saw last, or next 
Easter that were there last Easter. One 
of the secrets of retail merchandising is 
turning one’s stock over several times a 
year. This has a sound business basis. 
First it gives us the money to use again, 
and second, new goods keep people coming 
to examine them. Does this mean anything 
to you in regard to your decorated crystal 
department? Be able to offer an up-to- 
date and beautiful display for the Winter 
trade and the coming Easter season. There 
are no ends of opportunity to clear out old 
stock,—weddings, prizes, showers, Ddirth- 
days, anniversaries, national holidays, Val-. 
entine’s Day, etc., etc. Remember, if you 
would have business, you must go after it! 








British China-Clay Combine 





THE St. Austall China Clay Works has. 
announced, according to Consul Robert 
S. Bergh, stationed in Stoke-on-Trent, that 
an agreement has Leen reached with other 
china-clay producing companies, represent- 
ing about 98 per cent of the production of 
this industry, by which it is expected to 
insure the regular distribution of the out- 
put of clay, according to the capacity of 
each company and the quality of its prod- 
uct. 

A price advance of 331-3 per cent was 
made effective on Jan. 1. 








Mexican Pottery 





NEARLY the whole of the pottery used 
in the Durango section of Mexico, 
from the tiniest teacup to the largest flower 
pot, is fashioned by hand from Durango 
clay. There are about 20 such factories in 
the city, employing from five to 50 men 
each. The clay used is obtained from the 
base of Durango’s famous Iron Mountain, 
one mile north of the city. The vessels 
are all fashioned by hand and foot power. 
The only instrument is a large wooden 
wheel, through the axis of which passes a 
pole about 3 feet in length, terminating at 
the other extremity in a small wooden 
wheel set parallel to the big wheel. The 
operator sits so that he may turn the large 
wheel—set horizontally near the floor so 
that it will move freely—with his foot, which 
in turn causes the little wheel above, on a 
level with his chest, to revolve very rapidly. 
A conveniently sized lump of the clay 
dough is placed upon this little wheel, and 
as the mass revolves by the impulse of the 
laborer’s foot, he hollows out and fashions 
the vessel. 

The skill and dexterity of these workmen 
are little short of remarkable. With only 
the eye to guide them, they fashion with 
astonishing rapidity vessels which do not 
differ one from the other in either size 
or shape. A single laborer is able to com- 
plete about 36 dozen jars of nearly a quart 
capacity in a day.—Commonwealth Jeweler 
and Watchmaker. 








This season the great demand is for light 
and delicately decorated glass and crystal 
ware. 
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(The Biltmore 


A New Extra-T hin 
| Chesterfield Watch 
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The Biltmore brings to the moderate priced watch field 
much of the classic beauty of design and style that has here- 
tofore been associated only with much more expensive timepieces. 


The movement used in this watch is South Bend Grade 41 I 
a 17 jewel movement which has earned an enviable reputation 
for exceptional accuracy. And in the Biltmore it becomes, as 
well, a moderate priced watch of great beauty. 


The distinctive design of case and bow, the knurled edges 
of the back and bezel relieving the severity of an otherwise plain 
| case, the soft velvety semi-gloss of the ivory finished dial and 
the distinctive character of the newly designed dia! numerals 
combine to make a watch of real style and elegance. 


This watch retails at the standardly maintained price of 
| $23.50 complete in high grade 20 year, gold filled S. B. & B. 
case, timed in the case at the factory. The price to jewelers 
is $30.80 list, subject to Jewelers’ Circular Key. Shipped in 
velvet lined display box with selling price card. 


We advise immediate orders as our supply is as yet very 
limited and we look for a tremendous demand. 








SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


17 STUDEBAKER STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
For Years Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 


a R regarding any advantageous 
€vice or plan which they are utilizing in con- 


nection with their business. 









































Show Card Writing for Jewelers 


Necessary Devices and How to Use Them—Examples of Various Styles of Lettering. 
Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Dick E. Blick 




















(Continued from tissue of Jan. 16.) 
Part FIveE. 


HAT the show card is one of the most 
important advertising features of the 
retail store is fast becoming recognized 
by the progressive retail jeweler. When 
well done it brings many a customer into 
the store and, with the assistance of the 
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price card, makes the sale. The card that is 
dashed off by the clerk behind the counter 
may be the germ of better work if the 
clerk happens to possess ability. And if 
he does possess ability he should come 
from behind the counter as speedily as pos- 
sible and take up card writing as a pro- 
fession. It will prove far more remunera- 
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Carp B. 


tive than clerking. The steady advance in 
salaries of card writers during the past 
few years shows that good men are getting 
into the field and still better salaries may 
be expected when card writers in general 
come to respect the dignity of their calling. 
Today, the men just beginning this pro- 
fession have a greater chance for advance- 
ment than those of some years back, who 


























had to put up with almost any kind of tools 
and material. Today the manufacturers 
and dealers in supplies fully realize the im- 
portance of this side of the successful ad- 
vertising department and have spared 
neither time nor money to make the best 
equipment this art demands. 
THE MIXING OF COLORS. 


Every show card writer should have a 
knowledge of the mixing of colors. Color 
on a show card is not always desirable— 
sometimes a plain black lettered card makes 
the neatest effect. But where a touch of 
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color.is desired, it is imperative that it be 
mixed and applied in the right way. Nearly 
everyone knows that the primary colors 
are red, yellow and blue, and with these 
colors you can mix any color desired. To 
produce the pale shades use white, and 
black for the deeper shades. 

Shown below is a list for the mixing 
of colors.. Use the greater portion of the 
first named to produce the latter: 

White and black make gray. 

White, vellow and red make red. 

Blue and red make violet. 

Red, yellow and black make tan. 

Yellow and.-black make olive green. 

White and yellow make cream. 

Yellow and red make orange. 

Red and blue make purple. 

White and red make pink. 

Yellow and red make pink. 

Yellow and blue make green, 

White, black and red make lavender. 

Yellow, black and red make brown. 

In shading a card it is always best to 
use the lighter tints for the best effects. 














SCRIPT LETTERING. 

Script lettering for headings, etc., is 
excellent and easily mastered. The 
“music pen” is best for small lettering of 
this style, while a special script lettering 
brush is used for the larger work. Illustra- 
tions A and B show a good style of script 
lettering made with the script lettering 
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brush illustrated. Illustrations C and D 
show an easily executed alphabet which is 
best adapted to round point speed ball 
lettering pen No. 4 or No. 5. 

Alphabet E.—This is an excellent grace- 
ful letter for the “music pen,” and can be 
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used in numerous ways for headings, etc. 

Alphabet F.—Another good style of let- 
tering for the “music pen” that is much in 
favor with card writers when something of 
a different style from ordinary lettering is 
desired. 
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These are the men 
who were Prize Winners on 
: ee ae 66 o,° * 
| Poe | Celebrities Chains” 
| It was a great success, and we wish to 
| take this opportunity of thanking every- 
| | — one who took part in it. 


There is a demand for these Celebrities 
Chains at any time of the year regard- 
less of season. 


| FIRST PRIZE, $50.00 
| Stuart McKenzie, D. C. Percival & Co. 


a z 


























' SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 
F. O. Fuller, D. C. Percival & Co. Milton Stein, Laubheim Bros. 
L. Gunzburger, Gunzburger & Strauss J. A. Goldberg, J. A. Goldberg 
J THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 
4] Ralph Baker, D. C. Percival & Co. Joseph Glickauf, S. Glickauf & Co. 
| R. Huesgen, Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co. Roy Cram, Despres, Bridges & Noel 
_ John S. Francis, E. & J. Swigart Co. M. Myers, I. Ollendorff Co. 
* George Davis, A. I. Hall & Son Harry Groves, Wm. S. McCaw Co. 
~. CC. T. Travis, S. H. Clausin & Co. Fred Baus, Fred Baus 
| FOURTH PRIZE, $5.90 
W. T. McWhood, Jonas Koch E. D. Cole, D. C. Percival & Co. 
_§. A. Kuderling, Jonas Koch C. M. Fairley, Hoyt Jewelry Co. 
a | E. T. Williams, Despres, Bridges & Noel William Groedel, Jonas Koch 
~ | Charles E. Foose, Non-Retailing Co. G. A. Felber, A. Paul & Co. 
Ed. Weil, Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co. G. A. Weinfeld, Block-Weinfeld Co. 
I. N. Milstein, I. N. Milstein Joseph Auer, Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co. 
Bie A. C. Christopherson, S. H. Clausin & Co. G. L. M. Mitchell, The Albert Walker Co. 
a F. W. Hoyt, Hoyt Jewelry Co. Fred A. Wheeler, Non-Retailing Co. 
Charles Laubheim, Laubheim Bros. E. C. Littlefield, C. B. Norton Jewelry Co. 
Arthur Laubheim, Laubheim Bros. B. J. Duntley, S. H. Clausin & Co. 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. . - - Attleboro, Mass. 
Est. 1873 
SALES OFFICES: 
: | New York, 9 Maiden Lane Chicago, 10 S. Wabash Ave. Toronto, 95 King St., E 
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CONTAINED IN THE MAGAZINE 
OF THESWAN MILITARY PEN- 


witHWATER From His BOTTLE 
WILL MAKE SUFFICIENT INK TO 


=== 100 Letters. 


BE PREPARED 


FOR THE NEXT DRAFT 
WITH A GOOD SHOW- 


ING OF THE SWAN | 
MILITARY FOUNT PEN 
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Write for samples and trade discounts 





















17 MAIDEN LANE, 209 S. STATE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


COMPLETE WITH 
INK TABLETS 
& POCHET CLIP 
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Storekeeping Department. 














ORNAMENTATIONS 


In going over the different advertising 


pages of the numerous trade journals and 
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your scrap book, and then practice them 
from time to time. 
In the next lesson we will illustrate 


some excellent reproductions of the fin- 


ished cards of a new design never before 
published, and show examples of the 
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magazines you will find many suitable 
ornaments that can easily be applied to 
the show card. A little ornament of this 
nature will add greatly to the card, espe- 
cially when the lettering is in black or 




















PENS FOR ORNAMENTAL 


WORK. 


H—TWO0-POINTED 


white or of a plain style, as will be noted 
in illustration G. 

For ornamentations there are many styles 
of pens especially adapted for this work, 
as will be noted in illustrations H and I. 
Illustration H shows the two pointed pens 














I—THREE-POINTED PEN. 


in seven different styles, while illustration I 
shows the three pointed pen. Another 
form of ornamentation is cut-out stencils, 
as shown in illustration J. 

In these lessons we have omitted the 
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J—cut-our STENCILS FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
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finished cards, with exception of illustra- 
tion G, and substituted many new and 
different alphabets to practice. Keep all 
these different alphabets and paste them in 


completed card, featuring the alphabets 
previously published in this series. 
(To be continued.) 





Does An Education Pay? 





DES it pay an acorn to become an oak? 
Does it pay to escape being a rich 

ignoramus? 

Does it pay for a chrysalis to unfold into 
a butterfly? 

Does it pay to learn how to make life 
a glory instead of a grind? 

Does it pay to add power to the lens of 
the microscope or telescope? 

Does it pay for a rosebud to open its 
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otherwise forever remain undiscovered? 

Does it pay the sculptor to call out from 
the rough block the statue that sleeps in 
the marble, so that it may tell the story 
of heroism and greatness to unborn gen- 
erations ? 

Does it pay to have one’s mentality stirred 
by the passion for expansion, to feel the 
tonic of growth, the indescribable satisfac- 
tion which comes the new success, the con- 
sciousness of perpetual enlargement? 

—The New Success. 





Such Is Retailing At Times 





A SHORT thick set negress, coal black, 
with hat cocked on one side of her 
kinky head and skirt projecting from the 
belt line, slouched into a jeweler’s estab- 
ment. “Let me see mah earring I left heah 
to be repaired ’bout a week ago,” she began. 
Learning her name and address, the 
jeweler yanked forth a box from a dust 
laden shelf in an old fashioned show. case 
and waded thru a number of envelopes. 
Madame Ebonoid’s name was missing. A 
search in a second box was made while the 
customer anxiously watched the jeweler 
whese efforts were all in vain. 

“What's the name?” he asked again 
and again as he fumbled thru the soiled 
envelopes. The second box was placed back 
in its place. 

The watchmaker stood still behind the 
show case, turned his head north, south, 
east and west, and finally right about faced 
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petals and fling out its beauty and frag- 
rance to the world? 

Does it pay to acquire a personal wealth, 
which no disaster or misfortune can wreck 
or ruin? 

Does it pay to learn how to focus thought 
with power, how to marshal one’s mental 
forces effectively? 

Does it pay a diamond to have its facets 
ground, to let in the light, to reveal its 
hidden wealth of splendor. 

Does it pay to have expert advice and 
training, to have high ideals held up to 
one in the most critical years of one’s life? 

Does it pay to make life-long friendships 
with bright, ambitious students, many of 
whom will occupy high places later on? 

Does it pay to open a little wider the door 
of a narrow life? to push out one’s horizon 
in order to get a wider outlook, a clearer 
vision ? 

Does it pay to change a bar of rough pig 
iron into hairsprings for watches, thus in- 
creasing its worth fifty times the value of 
its weight in gold 

Does it pay to experience the joy of self- 
discovery, to open up whole continents of 
possibilities on one’s nature which might 


to the rear of the ‘hop where he took up an- 
other box, brought it forth, placed it on 
the show case, and began his search again. 

The jeweler’s eyes beamed with the sun- 
shine of a Summer’s day as he finally drew 
out the last envelope and again reiterated 
—“What’s the name?” The negress was 
patient and answered every time, giving her 
name and address. 

The earring was rolled out on the counter 
—an old-fashioned circlet. 

“Sixty cents,” said the jeweler. 

The woman took the trinket in her fin- 
gers, looked at it endearingly and then put 
it down on the show case with the remark, 
“That's alright. Ah just wanted to see how 
it looked. Ah’ll come back and get it next 
Saturday.” 

Has the retail jeweler any 
Ask him.—Robt. F. Nattan. 


troubles? 








Samuel Reinus, of the firm of Reitz & 
Reinus, retail jewelers at 21 Church St., 
New Brunswick, N. J., has been drafted 
into the army and has, therefore, withdrawn 
from the aforesaid jewelry firm. Nathan 
Reitz has assumed the liabilities and will 


liquidate for the old concern. 
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$00°° REWARD 


For recovery of the jewelry described below or a proportionate reward for recovery of any 
portion of same 








Stolen under date of Sept. 13, 1917 








— 


Description 
of Jewelry 


Description 
of Jewelry 








1. Silver rmg, sap- 
phire in. centre, 
white diamond on 
each side, heavy 
setting, | - carat 


each, $700. 
2. Gold rig, three 


stones, yellow dia- 
mond in centre, 
light pink §sap- 
phire and light 
blue sapphire on 
each side, about 
Y-carat each, 


$500. 


3. Platinum ring, 
three stones, blue 
white, 2-carat 
diamond in cen- 
tre, one stone on 
each side equals 
2 52-100 carats, 
scratch No. 5!- 
461, $2,000. 


4. Ring, platinum 
setting, oval de- 
sign, centre stone 
I-carat, filled in 
solid, with about 
12 small diamonds 
about %-carat 
each, $500. 


5. Breast-pin, very 
large sapphire set 
in gold, surround- 
ed by triangular 
cut diamonds, 


$2,000. 


6. Bar-pin, 314 inch 
long, two groups 
of 5 square sap- 
phires between 
diamonds, plati- 
num setting with 
milled edge and 
gold pin, scratch 
No. 5213, $385. 


7. Bracelet watch, 
flexible link chain, 
all of platinum, 
diamonds on 
watch, Movement 
31576, Case 205- 
773, $750. 


8. Oblong wrist 
watch, platinum, 
small diamonds, 
onyx setting, 
black silk ribbon, 
platinum catch, 
works No. 2]I1- 
032, Case, 13344, 
$500. 
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Will you make careful search of all jewelry coming into your possession since above date, and 
if any of the articles enumerated above are located notify the undersigned at once? We will 
redeem same without loss to you. 


. J. W. CONKLIN 


TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoO. 


Phone, 8120 Murray Hill 30 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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Three-Minute 
Selling Talks 
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Suggesting Merchandise to Customers 


[IF I were a jeweler I’d have one man give 

his attention to suggesting merchandise 
to customers. 

The average jeweler will exclaim, “That's 
nothing new.” Of course, it isn’t. Per- 
haps nothing is new under the sun—since 
in Solomon’s day it was not—but just the 
<ame some of these new-old ideas are 
worth attention. 

While a salesman is showing Mrs. 
Smith some little insignificant article she 
has called for, the “suggestion’ man” will 
get out some article of value that Mrs. 
Smith will be interested in—if he knows 
her he can better judge what to bring 
forth—but will not offer to show it to her 
at all. He will merely place it where she 
can’t help but see it. The nearer he can 
bring it to her the better. 

He must have some excuse for doing 
this. If it is an article from a case—per- 
haps he is rearranging the case. At least 
he can find it a very convenient time to 
rearrange some part of the case at that 
moment. If Mrs. Smith’s attention is at- 
tracted to it he, or the salesman may take 
up the matter of disposing of it—as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

The idea is to place some article that 
will attract the attention of the customer 
in a conspicuous place, preferably where 
she can step up to it and examine it. When 
a customer can handle an article that she 
is interested in she is doubly interested. 

If my store was not large enough for 
having one man especially for that purpose 
I’d train my selling staff to do this very 
thing. I’d see that the customer had some- 
thing else called to her attention other 
than that she had called for. 

The salesman might bring out something 
and show it to her, but the effect is entirely 
different. She realizes at once that the 
salesman wants to sell her the article—and 
she decides at once that she does not want 
to buy. If she becomes interested in an 
article of her own volition she is off her 
guard and more susceptible to the sales- 
man’s arguments and efforts to sell. 

Show goods—sell goods. 


Boosting Your Trade in the Theatres 

Slides possessing messages with a dash 
of “human touch’—something a bit dif- 
ferent, should bring good results to the 
jeweler. As a rule most of the slides are 
gaudily decorated with colors and poor pic- 
tures—generally a stock product circulated 
around the country. Any up-to-date house 
will letter your slides neatly or they can 
be made by getting square pieces of mica 
and then typewriting on the message by 
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means of a specially prepared carbon paper 
furnished by the house manager. If this 
is not available any professional sign 
painter .who does your regular work can 
create neat effects. Following are a few 
suggestions that could be run in series: 





Charlie Chaplin has funny feet— 
maybe he needs them to foot his bills. 
But if you look over Hubbard's jewel- 
ry line you won’t find things so aw- 
fully expensive. 





This message will slide off pretty 
quick—but one of our well-fitted rings 
won't. Kendall’s. Drop in any time. 





If you need any jewelry to wear to 
the theater, Jackson has SOME—the 
right kind. 





A movie hero isn’t the only thing 
that can shine. Take a look in Hub- 


bard’s window on your way home. 





The difference between a good film 
and good jewelry is that one is reel 
and the other real. Both please the 
eye, satisfy the imagination and prove 
a good investment. See the “Gem 
Store.” 

When you go to the theater you 
have to watch—but Bissell furnishes 
a “Watch” for every occasion. 





W ould you like to smile like Doug- 
las Fairbanks? Buy one of our new 
watches and you will! 





Theda Bara is certainly a great 
actress—but don’t forget we have 
some watches, clocks and jewelry in- 
struments that “perform” well. 





Mary Pickford is known as “Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart.” Sweethearts should 
not be forgotten. Next time you want 
to “remind her’—see Merritt, the 
Jeweler. 





The Animated Weekly brings news 
from all over the country—Smith’s 
Jewelry Store has jewels from all 
over the country. Better review them, 
too. 





Perhaps the ladies noticed some 
new trinket, some odd design, some- 
thing new worn by some of the 
actresses in the last film? If so, try 
Beach’s. They can get it for you. 





There must be character as well as 
characters to a film—the same applies 
to jewelry. See the Gem Store. 





Every event has a ring to it—we 
furnish those rings. Blake & Co—- 
Silversmiths. 











Soliciting Watch Repairing Trade 


“The watchman,” as this doctor to 
imperfect watches advertised himself, 
gave his business neat publicity in 


the display of nine watches hung in a 
row in the center of his small window 
show case. The four watches hanging on 
the right side had this wording above 
them: “Reasons Why These Watches Are 
Behind Time.” Four other watches timed 
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to gain were hung up on the leit side un- 
der this heading: “Reasons Why These 
Watches Are Ahead of Time.” 

There were several sensible reasons let- 
tered for each set such as a “dirt clogged 
main spring’—‘loose wheels”’—“bent point- 
ers’—“poor adjustment”—and other causes 
common among “retreating and advanc- 
ing time pieces.” 

Dividing the two rows appeared a fine 
specimen of an up to date watch hung 
before a nice square piece of velvet with 
this explanatory reading just below it: 
“One Reason Why This Watch Runs 
Perfect. Its Owner Has It Regularly 
Adjusted and Regularly Cleaned by The 
Watch-Man.” 


Visiting Other Stores 

If I were a jeweler I would take every 
opportunity to visit other stores, both in 
my line and in others. 

I would not visit my competitor’s store 
for the purpose of spying on his business 
methods—but I would visit him, if I could 
get him to visit me in return, for the pur- 
pose of being friendly and of codperating 
against the universal worries and frauds 
that beset every jeweler. 

I would visit every jewelry store pos- 
sible for the purpose of learning how other 
jewelers do business. I would talk with 
them to find out how they run their busi- 


- ness and to see what they think of certain 


lines of goods that we handle in common. 
Systems in the store are a topic I would 
go deeply into with my friends in the same 
trade. I would take up with him the 
abuses that have crept into the trade and 
find out his methods of combating them. 

I would visit other kinds of stores for 
the purpose of seeing how they do things. 
There are a hundred things done in the 
jewelry store that is done in all stores. 
I would want to do each of these in the 
best way. Unless I visited the other stores 
and saw how they did these things I would 
not know whether my method was good, 
bad or indifferent. 

I would keep my mind open. The mo- 
ment a jeweler becames “set” in any opin- 
ion, that moment he shuts his mind to 
progress. Unless we travel with the world 
we will soon be left behind in the race 
for business. 

I would visit the jewelry stores in every 
town I happened to be. I would visit 
the smallest as well as the largest stores. 
Sometimes the jeweler in the smallest store 
has had more time and has taken the op- 
portunity to study out some problem more 
carefully than his busier big competitor. I 
want the best idea—whether found by the 
smallest or the largest jeweler. | 

I’d visit other jewelry stores to keep 
from getting in a rut—to get new ideas. 








After having been engaged in the 
jewelry business at Pocatello, Idaho. for 
many years, M. L. Roberts will retire, at 
least for the present, from business. He 
has disposed of his stock to Rudman & 
Gottberg, who sometime ago _ succeeded 
A. J. Wipperman, a well known jeweler of 
Tdaho Falls. Mr. Rudman will have per- 
sonal charge of the Idaho Falls store, while 
Mr. Gottberg will manage the Pocatello 
store. 
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Ninth Annual Convention and Banquet 


OF THE 


U.S. Agency Omega Watch Co. 


21-23 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the U. S. Agency Omega Watch Co. was held in New York as usual, between 
January 5th and 15th. 


These gatherings of the “Omega Family” are looked forward to thruout the year by every member with a remark- 
able degree of pleasurable anticipation, as during this lively period, the travelling staff and representatives from all 
over the Union come together to meet the executive and general staff of the New York Office for a series of business 
efficiency meetings, banquet, theatre parties, and the renewal of old friendships, etc. The Omega Family, including 
New York Office staff, travelling salesmen and representatives, now numbers 52, almost all of whom were present at 
the Convention. 


The Convention this year marks a new epoch in the progress of the OMEGA WATCH in America, as it not only 
celebrated the termination of a successful business year, but at the same time had the pleasure of welcoming to America 
a direct representative of the Omega Watch Co., Mr. Henry Schaerer, from Bienne, Switzerland, the Factory Home of 
the Omega Watch. 


Mr. Schaerer has just completed a business trip around the world, having left Switzerland on the 7th of last Feb- 
ruary, visiting Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Philippine Islands, Sandwich Islands, China, Japan, Canada and the 
United States, in all of which countries the Omega Watch Co. have agencies. 


The Annual Meeting, presided over by the managing d_rector, Mr. Chas. S. Ellis, was held at Hotel Bristol, West 
48th St., on January 5th, when Mr. Jules H. Lacroix, manager of the New York Office, took occasion to read letters of 
congratulations and thanks addressed to him by the President and Vice-President of the Company. The annual ban- 
quet followed this meeting and was graced by the presence of the wives and daughters of several members of the 
Umega Family. 


On the evening of January 10th, Mr. Gustave Brandt, President of the Omega Watch Co., thru his representative, 
Mr. Schaerer, also entertained the Omega Family to a banquet, which was held at the Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn. 


The U. S. Agency Omega Watch Co. opens the year 1918 with the brightest prospects in the annals of their opera- 
tions in this country. 
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Storekeeping Department. 


—_—_————_——— 
To Make Merchants’ Associations 


More Effective 














PLAN to make merchants associations 
more effective instruments in changing 
storekeepers into competent merchandisers 
was outlined, tentatively, by Frank Stock- 
dale, retailing counsel for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, at the Indianapolis con- 
ference. 

The average local association of mer- 
chants of the United States is a credit rat- 
ing bureau and if it has other worth-while 
activities, they commonly have to do with 
an occasional horse-show or contest to 
bring people to town. 

He suggested these associations were a 
promising nucleus around which an active 
educational plan should be built. 


MANUFACTURERS WOULD CONTRIBUTE 


Mr. Stockdale believed a surn of money 
should be raised among manufacturers sell- 
ing through the retailer, to be used in the 
organization of such associations into more 
effective units and that the associations 
themselves would then pay for a definite 
service. 

His plan would be to visit these associa- 
tions, or send a capable man to see them, 
at least every three months, and to hold an 
annual merchants’ institute. 

The quarterly visits would be for the 
double purpose of laying out a definite plan 
of operation for the association and check- 
ing up to see that the program laid out on 
the last preceding visit had been effectively 
carried out. In the meantime, there would 
be bulletins directing the activities of the 
members. 





Two Good Retail Selling Thoughts 


Att a grocer had conducted a special 

sale of an article at nine cents with 
indifferent success, some years ago, George 
W. Hopkins, New York, suggested he try 
the same article at 11 cents. The result 
surprised the merchant for he did a land- 
office business at 11 cents, while sales at 
nine cents were not satisfactory. 

“When the price was nine cents,” Mr. 
Hopkins said at a dinner of the Indianap- 
olis Advertisers’ Club at the recent adver- 
tising conference, “people had an impres- 
sion they had been marked down from 10 
cents. When they were priced at 11, the 
people surmised they had been 15 cents, 
and that undoubtedly looked like a real 
bargain.” 

GIVING SALESMEN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

He told of merchants who gain the sup- 
port of their salesmen by placing first one, 
then another, in charge of their store and 
window display. A salesman, knowing that 
he is to be in charge of this work at a 
specified time, begins in advance to plan 
for the event and when his turn comes, he 
does his best to gain the co-operation of 
others in the store to make his week a suc- 
cess. 

They, in turn, want his active sup- 
port when their turns come, and the result 
is a renewed interest and activity. 
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An Original Display for Valentine’s Day 








Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 

















HEARTS and valentines are inseparable. 

To emphasize a show window early in 
February, when lovers’ patron saint rules, 
cutouts of hearts, arrow, etc., always prove 
right. 

Place at back of window (as shown in 
illustration) a large sheet of white or light 
colored paper. Upon this are to be painted 
or pinned 10 large red hearts, one above 
the other and to the left as viewed by the 
spectator. 

Upon these hearts should be painted in 
white the letters forming the word “VAL- 


several ways. By attaching clock work un- 
derneath the window and a_ concealed 
magnet on line with each heart the indica- 
tor 1s set spinning. Being steel it will rest 
over the magnet under the heart and thus, 
after repeated spins, will be found “She 
Always Loves Me.” <A method requiring 
little or no mechanical ingenuity would be 
to operate the indicator from inside the 
store by a string wound around an axis 
and pulled as when spinning a top. 

When this is done at irregular intervals, 
the disc becomes a point of interest and 
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NOVEL DISPLAY FOR 


ENTINES.” Each letter should also be 
the initial of a word suggesting merchan- 
dise, as V for Veil Pins, A for Art Cal- 
endars, L for Lockets, etc. 

At the other end of the back and the 
same distance from right corner as the 
lettered hearts are from the left, place 10 
more hearts, with arrows piercing same. 
To these arrows should be tied gifts cor- 
responding to the word opposite. For ex- 
ample, E in valentines could stand for ear- 
rings; on corresponding heart and arrow 
several rings of various designs could be 
placed. 

Large objects, as mirrors, ivory goods, 
etc., could be placed on the floor of the 
window and ribbon attached to proper 
heart. 

On the floor of the window place a large 
circular disc, with indicator and 12 hearts 
around circumference, making disc look 
apparently like a window clock. Over each 
heart should be lettered “She Loves Me,” 
and in empty spaces between, “She Loves 
Me Not.” 

On each “paper heart” place some gift 
dear to the feminine heart, leaving an 
empty space between. 

This Valentine clock could be worked in 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 


will be watched frequently when passersby 
adjust their time pieces by the store’s 
chronometer. 





An Advertising Almanac 

OU are familiar with the patent medi- 

cine almanacs, and you know that every 
family wants a new almanac when the new 
year opens. Make your plans to issue an 
almanac of your own. The printer will 
secure the monthly calendar plates for you, 
and you can take the files of the local 
newspapers for a year back, and secure 
the data from which to make up a list of 
the local happenings so that the anniversa- 
ries can be listed under the proper dates 
through your almanac. Stick in some 
jokes and use the alternate pages for ad- 
vertisements of your goods. In this way 
you will get a book that people will keep 
and use. 





Bear in mind that your weekly trade jour- 
nal is a necessity and not a luxury. It is one 
of the essential means of aiding the store- 
keeper to develop business and to keep in- 
formed of rapidly occurring changes. 
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BUY IN KANSAS CiTy 
The Heart of the U.S. A. 


The following houses will 
supply your wants 


















Farming 







Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller Jewelry Co. 


(Formerly EDWARDS & SLOANE JEWELRY CO.) 


WHOLESALERS OF 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CLOCKS, SILVERWARE, 
CUT GLASS, TOOLS, MATERIALS, Etc. Catalog on Request 








EXPECTATIONS 


When you send your old gold, silver, filled material and platinum away to be disposed of, you are expecting to 
get your full value for same. 

Did you ever stop to figure why you get more from us than you would from the smelters and refiners. We will 
tell you why. The fact that we use this material in our own factory, whereas, the refiners have to dispose of 
theirs and of course you are the man who helps to pay their profit. 

We admit that it is economy for us to buy the old gold in preference to the fine gold, which costs us a_ little 
bit more. We are going to ask you to send us what you have on hand, at our expense, and if our price is not 
satisfactory, ask us to return it at our expense. 


MEYER JEWELRY COMPANY Boley Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














-There Are No Mummies Here 


You know what a mummy is. Dead Stuff. Unsalable Goods—the kind you couldn’t give away. 


We are dealers in live, up to snap, gingery jewelry, that sells. Selling “sellable” merchandise is 
our business. And with the goods we seli you comes a service that makes you feel that you are the 
chief consideration. 







“Some Satisfactory Service” 


C. B. NORTON JEWELRY CO. 1016-18 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 













MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, EXPERT REPAIRERS AND SKILLFUL ENGRAVERS. 


Send your work to a factory where the proprietors are experts. 





Mr. H. W. Porter, Engraver Mr. E. B. Wiser, Jeweler 


These men are well known for their efficiency in handling work mentioned above, 
each has had many vears of experience and all work leaving the factory is 
personally inspected by them. ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


PORTER & WISER. CO. 


G MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
( 


rsd" KANSAS GITY, MO: 



















Traffic 266 Trains a day 
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Putting an Oriental Atmosphere in the 
Jewelry Store as a Means oft Attracting 
Attention to a Holiday Opening 




















EWELRY buyers as a rule are attracted 

by things artistic and dainty and perhaps 
that’s one reason why the recent annual 
opening of the Beckwith Range Jewelry 
Co. Tampa, Fla., proved so successful. 
The celebration was appropriately desig- 
nated as a “Japanese Opening” because the 
frm recently added what is known as a 
Japanese department. 

The decorations were all Japanese in de- 
sign. There were bamboo trellises taste- 
fully entwined. with the Japanese national 
flower—cherry blossoms and the graceful 
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OUR ANNUAL 


" 
Holiday Display 
Monday, December 3d 


Prom Neon Until 9.00 p. m. Wall be Given as a 


JAPANESE OPENING 


Both Ladies and Gentlemen of Tampa and vicinity 
ave most cordially invited to attend. 


This premises te be one of the most novel events ever held in 
South Pierida. You cannot afford to miss it. Our little Japanése 
ladies, Ve Saa, Patti Sing, Nina Yen, Um San and Sah Sen, you | 
will declare have just drrived from the land of the Cherry Blos- 

som. 








Besides having on display our large stock of Christms 
goods, with every department teeming in novel and interesting 
gifts—MR. JGHN ABEL, representing ABEL BROS., one of 
the fargest importers and manufacturers of Platinum Jewelry 
in New York, will be present and assist us, carrying with 
him one of the finest and most beautiful lines of jewelry ever P 
shown in, Tampa : 


10 Beautiful Gifts for the Ladies, See Them in Our Window. 
JAPANESE SOUVENIRS, JAPANESE MUSIC, 














SAPANESE DECORATIONS 
This store will we closed all morning and opened promptly at 
} noon @n Monday—the day of the opening. 
. a 
Beckwith-Range Jewelry Co. 5 
“The House of Quality” = ~ 
410 Franklin Street Ll 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. NOTE “JAPANESE” 
LETTERING. 


wistaria. One was aided to sense the at- 
mosphere of the Orient by the odor of in- 
cense which was burnt in bronze incense 
boats. Japanese singing canaries in odd 
little house-like cages added to the charm 
of the store. 

Five pretty Japanese maidens, advertised 
as having “just arrived” from their native 
land, made everyone welcome and displayed 
beautiful cloisonne ware with grace. These 
little women proved a strong attraction 
factor. A local orchestra aided in the 
Oriental delusion by playing Japanese airs 
during the afternoon. Dainty favors ap- 
propriate to the other decorations were dis- 
tributed to all. 

The opening was well attended by men 
and women and several expensive pieces 
were sold. A noteworthy feature of the oc- 
casion was that each clerk demonstrated 
some particular part of his department and 
in that way held the visitors longer than 
they would have otherwise remained. 

One clerk showed, for example, how the 


exquisite cloisonne ware is made by the 
Japanese. Rough diamonds were on view 
and included pink, black, green, canary, 
brown and blue stone. Those interested 
in the making of a watch also had their 
curiosity satisfied as the different parts 
were exhibited and explained. - Processes 
of jewelry manufacture were also unfolded. 
A collection of cameos imported from Lon- 
don and comprising some pieces over 150 
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the valuation is to be valuable at ail. 

If I could get my competitors to agree to 
these—or .other—prices for valuation then 
I would know that anything I sold would 
be fairly valued. My competitors would 
do the same as I would. They would take 
time and make a proper valuation. They 
would stake their reputation upon their 
valuation. 


When a customer came in and said bland- 
ly, “What could you sell me a diamond 
like that for?” I would reply: “I could 
not tell that off-hand, perhaps these are 
near enough for you to guess.” Then I'd 
show some diamonds’that were not near it 
at all. I’d avoid a direct or indirect valu- 
ation, but I’d explain, saying: “If you want 
a real valuation I'll make it for you. It 
will cost you one per cent of the value.” 

The customer will express surprise—es- 








years old attracted much attention. One 
young woman had charge of a department 
which featured gifts for soldiers. Besides 
all this there was shown in this unusual 
display a pigeon-blood ruby valued at 
25,000 loaned by a prominent diamond 
importer. 





Valuing Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Watches, Etc. 


F .I were a jeweler I would get my com- 
petitors to agree not to value any ar- 
ticle brought to them free of charge. 

I would make up a list of prices to be 
charged for valuing certain articles. I’d 
charge one per cent for the valuation of 
a diamond. One dollar for the valuation 
of a watch. Two dollars for the valuation 
of any piece of jewelry. Two dollars for 
the valuation of silverware. These and 
similar prices would be made for the work 
—not as a bluff, to keep the customer from 
coming for a valuation, although it will do 


that, but because it is well worth that if - 





a 


JAPANESE ATMOSPHERE AT THE OPENING OF THE BECKWITH-RANGE JEWELRY CO.’S STORE, 
TAMPA, FLA. 


pecially if she has been getting free serv- 
ice—or near service—up to now. Then I’d 
explain the process I would have to go 
through to give her a true valuation. I’d 
make it as round-about as possible, too. 
I’d say: “First thing I would have to do 
would be to take the diamond out of the 
mounting to weigh it to see how many 
carets it weighs,” or what portion of a 
caret it weighs, as the case might be. Then 
I’d tell her how I would have to examine 
it for color and flaws with a microscope. 
Then there would be the value of the 
mounting. I would have to test it in other 
ways to tell itS value, and so on, and fin- 
ally re-mount it. 

Wouldn’t that help to do away with the 
silly practice of off-hand valuations? 








Horology is playing an important part in 
the world war, as it has at all times. Yow 
are custodians of correct time without 
which nothing could be accomplished. 
Impress this fact upon the public. 
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MAIL ORDERS 


—For Replenishing Stocks 
—For Special Orders. . 
Jewelers will find 


THE ELF 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


and 
our Jewelry Catalog 


“THE RED BOOK” 
a combination of usefulness 
and profit. 


Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller 
Jewelry Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
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4874 
Coast Artillery 











Service Ring 
Patented 





4874 





4874 
Engineers 


Quartermaster 
Division 





Infantry 


Lyons Manufacturing Co. 
Makers of 


SEAMLESS GOLD SHELL 


and 


STERLING SILVER RINGS 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


London 


317 High Holborn 


San Francisco 


704 Market St. 


New York 
37 Maiden Lane 


Chicago 
1111 Heyworth Bldg. 





Buenos Aires pr 
Chacabuco 361 


Habana, Cuba 
59 Muralla Altos 


Service Ring 
Patented 
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“Gross Sales for 1917—$170,000,000! 


But This Is the Largest Mail Order Business in the World—Read the Interesting History of Its 
Founder, Now a Member of the Council of National Defense. 


(Reprinted from the Nation’s Business.) 
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ERE is the interesting story of Julius 
H Rosenwald, founder of the biggest mail 
order business in the world and now, by 
the way, a member of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 
fense. According to the Nation’s Business, 
which tells the story, Julius Rosenwald left 
home and the public schools of Springfield, 
Ill, when 16 years old. Maternal uncles 
lived in New York. Thither he went and 
his mercantile relatives gave him employ- 
ment, “but,” using his phrase, “of a very 
subordinate character.” Sweeping, possibly ; 
dusting, no doubt, and washing windows. 

“One day,” to give another snatch of his 
story, personally related, “I went to a 
wholesale establishment.” He was a clerk 
by this time and entrusted with important 
commissions. 

“Summer clothing for men—alpaca coats, 
duck vests and seersucker suits—was the 
exclusive line of this house,” he said. “Busi- 
ness was brisk and the proprietors were in 
a cheerful and confidential mood. One of 
them told me that they had received that 
day 60 more orders, some by telegraph, 
than they could fill. 

“I turned this information over in my 
mind and mentioned it to my uncles. Sum- 
mer clothing for men, I thought, and they 
agreed, might do well somewhere else. A 
location was my first problem. Inquiry 
showed that a line of such goods had not 
been developed in Chicago. 

“My father supplied me with funds and 
a cousin became my partner. We leased 
a loft on the third floor of the Farwell 
building. It was in the Fall of the year 
and we began, in a modest way, the man- 
ufacture of thin clothing. In the January 
following we opened our selling campaign, 
deliveries to be made in the Spring and 
early Summer.” 

“How old were you?” the interviewer 
asked. | 
“Eighteen sixty-two from eighteen eighty- 
five leaves twenty-three, and that was my 
age,’ Mr. Rosenwald replied. “We did 
well,” he continued, taking up his story, 
“and nine years later I became acquainted 
with Richard W. Sears. Then the turning 
point in my life occurred. 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 


Mr. Sears was a year younger than my- 
self. Born in a little Minnesota town, he 
learned to be a telegraph operator. <A 
natural trader, and always an honest one, 
I want to say in passing, he began selling 
watches to the railroad men of his ac- 
quaintance. He would buy two or three 
watches and dispose of them to engineers, 
conductors and others. : 

“During his leisure time, while sitting at 
the telegraph instrument, he would write 
letters to the operators whom he knew, 


and in that way laid the foundation for his 
mail-order business. He did so well that 
he left the railroad business and went ‘into 
business for himself at Minneapolis, dealing 
only in watches and selling them by means 
of circulars and letters. 

“Chicago, he thought, would be a better 
location and so he moved to that city. He 
had already proved the merit of. his idea 
and was making money. Then, in a year 
or two, a man came along and offered him 
$125,000 for his business, provided he would 
agree not to sell watches again in his own 
name for a period of three years. 

“Mr. Sears was only 25 at the time and 
the sum that he was offered seemed to be 
an immense fortune. He thought that he 
would never want any more money. So 
he sold out, invested $75,000 in farm mort- 
gages, gave the mortgages to his mother 
and went to Mexico and California on a 
vacation. 

“After traveling for six months he re- 
turned to Minneapolis weary from idleness. 
A. C. Roebuck, who was much older than 
himself, formerly had been in his employ- 
ment as a jeweler. Mr. Sears was at- 
tached to Mr. Roebuck and had great’ re- 
spect for his mechanical ability and his 
character. 

“Under the contract he had made in Chi- 
cago he was barred for three years from 
engaging in the mail-order business under 
his own name. So he organized the A. C. 
Roebuck Watch & Jewelry Company and 
re-established himself in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Roebuck, neither then nor after, had any 
financial interest in the business. He was 
always an employe on a salary. 

“Once more Mr. Sears prospered. When 
he was free to do so, he changed the name 
of his firm to Sears, Roebuck & Co. He 
had widely advertised the old firm and be- 
lieved that Mr. Roebuck’s name was of 
considerable value. Therefore, he used it, 
along with his own, although he was the 
sole owner of the business. 


““ACCIDENTS’ CONTINUE TO HAPPEN 


“Mr. Sears returned to Chicago in 1895. 
Up to that time he had sold watches and 
jewelry exclusively. When he added a 
small line of clothing to his stock, I showed 
him samples from our factory. Thus our 
acquaintance opened. He told me about his 
business. 

“T had a brother-in-law who was then 
looking for an opening. He and I went to 
Mr. Sears and asked him if he felt like ac- 
cepting us as partners. A bargain was 
soon made. Mr. Sears put a value of 
$140,000 on his stock, good-will and so on. 
The price was satisfactory. I paid him 
$35,000 and my brother-in-law paid him 
$35,000. And so the three of us owned the 
business. We turned the company later 
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into a corporation. Mr. Sears was elected 
president and I was elected vice-president 
and treasurer. When Mr. Sears ‘retired in 
1908, I succeeded him. He died two years 
ago, a very weatlhy man. Modest, always, 
and lovable, he was of great service, in my 
opinion, to the American people. He 
brought manufacturers and consumers to- 
gether and ‘saved the latter’ hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” 


THE CASE FOR THE MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


The business of Mr. Sears in 1895, by 
his own statement, was worth $140,000. No 
money was afterwards put into it. Expan- 
sion was made wholly with profits. The 
shares of the corporation today have a 
market value of $125,000,000. At least $25,- 
000,000 has been taken out of the business 
in the form of dividends. Sales ‘totaled 
$500,000 in 1895. They will be 340 times 
greater this year. 

“You know, of course,” the writer said 
to Mr. Rosenwald, “that country merchants 
complain of having been seriously injured 
by mail-order houses ?” 

“Yes, although there are more prosperous 
and capable country merchants in the 
United States than ever before. When a 
man fails he will shift the blame from 
himself to some one else. He will not 
admit that he is incompetent. Egotism 
stops him from doing so. He finds an ex- 
cuse somewhere for his own shortcomings 
and convinces himself, if he fails to con- 
vince those who know him. ; 

“By his methods Mr. Sears caused other 
merchants to find ways by which they could 
meet his competition. The whole retail 
world was speeded up and grew more effi- 
cient. Good merchants became better and 
bad merchants went out ‘of business. 

“Billions of dollars are yearly spent in 
this country by consumers. Our sales for 
1917 will amount to $170,000,000, which is 
only a small drop in a big bucket. Take 
shoes, for example. I suppose the Amer- 
ican people buy a thousand million dollars’ 
worth of shoes annually. Our sales of 
shoes will not exceed, say, $18,000,000. Mail- 
order houses can not monopolize the retail 
trade in the United States, but they can, in 
a measure, regulate it as to prices and im- 
prove it as to service. 

“There is room for all, and all, I hope, 
will prosper, provided, under the laws of 
good business, they ought to prosper.® 

As for Julius Rosenwald himself, as 
analyzed by himself, everything has been an 
“accident”—exactly as much of an accident, 
it will be noted by his story, as would be 
the argument of a case before the Supreme 
Court by a lawyer, or the construction by 
an engineer of a railroad up the slopes 
and through the notches of a chain of 
mountains. 
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SPECIALS FOR FEBRUARY 





Swiss Military 





NICKEL CASE MILITARY WATCHES 


Mie Os nickel case, hinge back, fitted with Os 
7j nickel lever escapement bridge model movement, 
fuli Radiolite dial and hands, specially fine finished 
steel exposed winding wheels and absolutely guar- 
anteed as to time-keeping qualities; superior to anything of Amer- 
ican make of equal price; heavy lugs, extra wide pig- $6 25 
skin Kitchener Wrist strap. Price, complete watch.... ° 


M105 Same as above with 10 Jewel movement. Price, $7 00 
s 


i. <1. ncendeastsenessadebe bedseieetseonvesee ses 
$7.75 


M106 Same as above with 15 Jewel movement. Price, 
IIL: ni:¢ ccd eeedns onceciaeupepeenedsecuenveweséeeeées 
- Mite Os nickel pillow-shaped case as shown in above cut. This 
ms the most popular style case in Military wrist watches today; 
this case has extra-heavy lugs, fitted with Os 7 Jewel nickel 
bridge model lever escapement, full Radiolite metal dial and 
; the time-keeping qualities are guaranteed equal if not 
superior to any American made movement of same $8 75 
«UM, GUUMUROR WOOGI i occ ccccccccscccccesccccceccs ° 
$9.50 


Mill Same as above with 10 Jewel lever movement. 
EEE eT ee ee 
MilizZ Same as above with 15 Jewel lever movement. $10 25 





~ 






Wrist Watches 






STERLING SILVER CASE MILITARY WATCHES 


M107 Os Sterling Silver case with heavy lugs, 
hinge back, fitted with Os 7 Jewel lever escapement 
movement. This movement is bridge model with 
two steel exposed winding wheels and guaranteed 
to be as good a time-keeper as any American made movement of 
equal price. Full Radiolite hands and dial; this is fitted 
with wide Kitchener pigskin straps. 


reer TT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT Ter 
M108 Same as above with 10 Jewel movement. Price, $8 25 
COMMMENOR WOE occcocdcccccccsccccccsccccovcceseccscceseeoes . 
M109 Same as above with 15 Jewel movement. Price, Bg 00 
I FI io 6 icons 06066609 000000805000 Sete eecceeeccues ° 


Ml1l13 Os Sterling Silver pillow-shaped case; this shape is the 
most popular style Military wrist case on the market today, is 
fitted with Os full metal Radiolite dial and hands, 7 Jewel lever 
escapement, bridge model high-grade movement; the time-keeping 
qualities of this movement are absolutely guaranteed and are the 
equal of any American made movement at anywhere near this 
price; nas heavy wide pigskin Kitchener wrist strap as $11 00 
shown in above cut. Price, complete watch, each..... . 

Ml1i4 Same as above with 10 Jewel movement. $11 75 
FUE, GENES WR, CRs oscciscccscvecccescsvescsscss a 

Ml11S Same as above with 
TEC, GURNTOOD GOR, GOs ic cccveccecccecescccccccecess 


165 Madison Street 


J ® Over Childs New Restaurant 
Second and Third Floors 














THE SEAL OF QUALITY 





C (THE HOUSE YOU CAN’T FORGET) 


Successors to Holsman & Alter 


Chicago, Illinois 








Increase Your Profits— Add to Your Source of Income— 
Our Prices Have Not Been Increased 





No. 100 


OUR factory leader. 
Simple in design; priced 
within reach of all, yet 
artistic enough for the most 
discriminating. 





- wee carved doors 
fog, tt ; “Us ~~ . from it. 
‘og oF Sa», Pp ve 
of She, @n7“/o, ~ 4 a 
47, 4 ¢ ’ 





No 


No. 150 


NEEDLE receptacles set in 

tandem in sliding dis- 
appearing receptacles. Heavily 
nickel plated on all exposed 
metal parts. 


. 200 


Se HJEAVILY gold plated on 
% all exposed metal parts. 
on Sound chamber has_ special 





opening out 


These instruments are made of genuine mahogany of exquisite workmanship and design 
and compare favorably with the most expensive standard machines now upon the 
market. They are unapproachable in their priced class anywhere. 


ato @r. Ti 
Tae © clay ca ee 0,"s . The prices of all standard makes of Phonographs have been increased. 


Oo ee)! "2. “22 Ss “es 
%, 4m, “4h, aes TY “Cy. Sap, “ 


Ca ; ° 
fo te Sz ee C ingita e740, ee, further notice. 


We have determined to keep ours the same as in the past until 


WRITE US TODAY 








Kets 
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Keeping Tab on $500,000 Annual Sales 


Stock-Keeping System Devised by a Detroit Jeweler and Adaptable to Large or Small Busi- 
nesses—Clever Economization of Space in a Small Store—Key Letters for Departmentizing 


Stock—Important Information Always at Hand. 
Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. E. Edgar. 
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HE necessity for better stockkeeping is 

being recognized by all successful 

jewelers—the more successful, the more 
need for system. 

Sallan, Detroit, Mich., has worked out 
and proved a stockkeeping system which 
in his generosity he is permitting the 
JewELERS’ CIRCULAR to present to its read- 
ers so that those who wish may adopt it, 
or adapt it to their own use. 

This system has been carefully tested 
and tried and revised by H. R. Hering, 
who has charge of the system, until it is 
working out to perfection. 

Simple as the system is it keeps tab on 


ONLY FOR GOODS STOCKED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL NUMBERS 


DATE 
or BOUGHT 


MFR'S. 
inv. FROM NO. 


ARTICLE 
DESCRIPTION 


mense stock in this very small space. A 
double row of display cases run the length 
of the show room, while another crosses 
these in the front of the store, the entrance 
being at the angle of the two windows. 

There are two stock forms used in Sal- 
lan’s stockkeeping system. Fig. 1 is used 
for diamonds and watches, which are in- 
dividually numbered. Fig. 2 is used for 
other classes of merchandise which are 
usually entered by lot and not given in- 
dividual numbers. 

An examination of the form, Fig. 1, will 
practically disclose how it is handled. A 
brief explanation, however, will aid in 


STOCK RECORD 


FILE SHEETS ALPHABETICALLY 


TOTAL SOLD 1 
cost 
EACH 


WEIGHTS AMT... 


MOVEMENT TICKET 
No. 


D—Miscellaneous, such as cut. glass, 
leather goods, silk fobs, etc. 

E—Silverware. 

Sub-divisions to suit the trade of any 
jeweler may be made in each of these 
divisions. Diamonds may be classified as 
“rings,” “pendants” “bracelets,” “ear 
drops,” etc. Watches may be classified 
under “Solid Gold,” “Gold filled,” ete. 
All through the stock this sub-division or 
classification may be made to facilitate 
filing, which will be explained later. 

Taking the columns in their order the 
first is “Date of Invoice.” The exact date 
of invoice is given here. 


KIND OF STOCK 





STYLE OR PATTERN ___ 





KEY LETTER 








Fic. 1—FORM USED FOR GOODS STOCKED WITH INDIVIDUAL NUMBERS. 


a half million dollars’ worth of stock sold 
by this firm each year. 

Sallan’s store is very small, but it is 
compact and by careful arrangement and 
conservation of space stock amounting to 
$250,000 is taken care of. Being a corner 
store, two sides of the salesroom are 
taken up with windows, but by using the 
space below the windows for stock the 
loss is not felt so much. Special trays 
have been built and fit into the fixtures 
below the windows, like drawers, so that 
there is more stock below the window dis- 
plays than most jewelers carry in stock. 
A similar arrangement below the wall cab- 
inets on the other sides of the store 
makes it possible to carry such an im- 


FOR GOODS STOCKED BY LOT WITHOUT 
INDIVIDUAL NUMBER, COUNT IN UNITS. 


STOCKED SOLD 


DATE FROM NO. DATE 


NO. NO. 


making its workings plainer to most of 
our readers. 

At the top, in the right hand corner, is 
the index to the class of stock listed on 
the form. The line, “Kind of Stock” would 
be filled out “Diamonds” or “Watches” as 
the case might be. The style or pattern 
will be shown on the next line. 

The “Key Letter” is important as it 
really departmentizes the stock. Any ar- 
rangement of the stock may be used by 
the jeweler to suit his own particular 
needs. Those used by Sallan are given 
below: 

A—Diamonds. 

B—Watches. 

C—Gold and gold filled goods. 


Sallan 


STOCK RECORD 


FILE SHEETS ALPHABETICALLY 


SOLO 


STOCKED 


BALANCE 


DATE FROM , NO. NO. 





BALANCE 


In the next column, “Bought From,” is 
entered the number of initials of the 
manufacturer, or wholesaler, from whom 
the goods are purchased. Sallan has a 
small indexed looseleaf book containing a 
list of the numerous firms from which he 
purchases merchandise. The names are 
arranged in alphabetical order and num- 
bered. This alphabetical list, giving the 
address of the firm and the number as- 
signed to it, is supplemented by -another 
list that is arranged numerically, from 1 
upward. By having the two lists it is an 
easy matter to refer almost instantly to 
any of the firms by name or number. It 
is necessary to keep the two lists as some- 
times it is desired to look up the manu- 





KIND oF STOCK SS 





STYLE OR PATTERN 
see [joes 


SOLD 








» EACH 


BALANCE 








STOCKED 


DATE FROM NO. DATE NO. NO. 


Va.uEe 


Fic. 2—USED FOR “LOTS” INSTEAD OF INDIVIDUAL ARTICLES. 
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“For Men May Come 
And Men May Go 
But I Go On Forever” 


—Tennyson 


1883 February 12th 1918 














Brilliant lawyers, skilful doc- 
tors, gifted actors, brainy diplo- 
mats and powerful kings of in- 
dustry, all have recorded their 
life’s work and the world’s prog- 
ress with a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 
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ALLIANCE] | 
Wedding Rings 


ARE ESSENTIAL TO EVERY COMPLETE 
STOCK! 





And now, on February 12th, the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of our business, those who 


Their interlocking halves, with place for secret mes- 
sage, combine Sentiment, Symbolism, Mystery and 
Novelty, in ONE substantial, durable wedding ring. 
Distinctly individual,—each ring in handsome case, as 


‘ . shown, included in price. 
have risen to take their places " 


in the affairs of the world are 
using the selfsame faithful 





No. 74603-A.. .$7.20 14K. 
No. 74604-B. ..10.20 14K. 
No. 74605-A... 8.00 18K. 
No. 74606-B. . .11.40 18K. 


Subject to Jewelers’ Circular 
Discount 


Send for our BIG 600 page 
Catalog, illustrating Rapid 
Selling, Profit Winning 
lines of Monogram Belt 
Buckles, Platinum and Gold 
Jewelry, Diamonds and Dia- 
mond Jewelry, Watch 
Bracelets, Watches, Clocks, 
Silverware, Cut Glass and 
Umbrellas. 














The Leading Jewelry House in the South 


LEONARD KROWER & SON 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Jewelers 
Canal and Exchange Place, New Orleans, La. 


San Francisco | | ——— 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Alliance Wedding Rings 


Write for 1918 circular on discounts and terms. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston 
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Storekeeping Department. 
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facturers name from the number on the 





record. 
Sallan uses these numbers to designate 


the firm from whom the purchase was 
made in column two. . . 

In the third column, “Article Descrip- 
tion,” is given a description of the article 
that will identify it in the stock. In some 
cases, especially in that of the higher class 
of goods, a pen sketch of the article is 
also made in this column. 

Where watches are listed, both the 
movement and case number are given in 
the fifth column, “Number, Movement, 
Case, Weights.” Note that there are two 
lines within each cross section extending 
to and including this column for that pur- 
pose. Where diamonds are listed on this 
sheet proper designations of weights and 
other identification marks are made. 

The next column, “Total Cost Each,” ex- 
plains itself, and taken with the next 
column, “Ticket Number,” indicates that 
each article is listed individually, even: if 
the statement on the form in the upper 
left hand corner has been overlooked. 

Suppose a dozen watches of the same 
class and design are purchased at one time. 
It will require 12 lines of this form to 
enter them as each watch must be given a 
line or section. The ticket number need 
not be different although it may be in a 
small business. 

This is as far as the stock sheet is used 
until a sale of merchandise is made, when 
it must be checked from the inventory. 
Then, and then only, is the next pair of 
columns used. These are shown in the 
general classification. “Sold” and divided 
into “Date” and “Amount.” 

Ordinary sales slips are used when sales 
are made. The customer is given the dup- 
licate slip and the original is sent to the 
cashier, who enters them and passes them 
over to the stock clerk who checks them 
from the stock sheet and enters the cost 
price of the articles sold on the slips in 
code. This latter entry is done so that 
gross profits on sales may be figured, and 
has no reference to the stockkeeping sys- 
tem. The date of the sale and the amount 
sold for is entered in the “Sold” columns. 

This brings us to the columns marked 
from “1” to. “10.” These are used for in- 
ventory purposes, a monthly inventory be- 
ing taken ofthe lines listed on this form. 
As these form the more expensive articles 
in the stock this is a splendid feature of 
the system. 

The inventory is taken by having the 
articles called to the stock clerk who en- 
ters the price in the monthly column. Be- 
fore doing this there is a check mark (V) 
placed in every line where the article is 
sold. This fills up the column when the 
articles in stock are listed. 

It will be seen that the form used will 
last through 10 months. This is long 
enough for any article to stay in stock so 
that when the items remaining in stock 
aften 10 months have to be transferred to 
new sheets the advisability of reducing the 
Price, or of using some other means of 
pushing the sale is brought to the notice 
of the management automatically. 
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After the stock has all been called and 
listed in the monthly column it is totaled 
and the actual physical inventory is found. 
This actual stock taking may be done 
fewer times a year by smaller firms, but it 
offers to the largest store the protection 
necessary. That is one of the reasons why 
this system is so satisfactory. It is elastic 
and is adaptable to business having a small 
or large annual turnover. 

The form in Fig. 2 is different im . 
great many ways from Fig. i. ft is used 
for “lots” instead of for individual arti- 
cles, yet it takes care of the stock in 
“units,” or in individual pieces. 

It will. be seen that the cost of each 
“unit” is to be placed in the square for 
that purpose in the upper right hand cor- 
ner of the sheet. This is the basis of 
figuring the cost of the stock listed on the 
sheet. 


On the line, “Kind of Stock,” is placed 
the designation of the line of goods. For 
instance, “Spoons.” In this case the pat- 
tern and size would be placed on the line 
below it, while in the “Key Letter” box 
the key letter “E” would be placed. This 
sheet would be filed in the binder in the 
“E” section under the “S” letter. This 
simple method of filing in the binder 
shows how easy it is to find any sheet 
quickly. 

There are three sections on sheet, Fig. 1, 
all alike, and as both sides of the sheet 
are printed alike this makes practically six 
sheets instead of one. Each section is di- 
vided into three parts: “Stocked,” “Sold” 
and “‘Balance.” 

The three columns in the “Stocked” sec- 
tion are easily understood. The date of the 
invoice of the goods comes first. This 
makes it possible to refer back to the in- 
voice should this be necessary and it is 
better to place the date of the invoice in 
this column than the date of the receipt of 
the goods. 

The number of the firm from whom the 
purchase was made is entered in the next 
column. The next column marked “No.” 
is used to indicate the number of units in 
the lot. For instance, supposing it is 
spoons and three dozen were purchased. 
The number would be “36” not “3.” If it 
had been a gross of pins, the number 
would be “144,” etc. 

This section is not used again unless a 
second purchase is made of similar goods. 
The repeat order is entered in the same 
manner as the original, and the quantity 
added to that in stock, if any remains, 
when the second shipment is received. 

The “Sold” section consists of the date 
column and the number column. Here the 
date and number of units sold are entered. 

In the “Balance” section the number of 
units remaining after each sale is entered 
together with the inventory value of the 
stock remaining. 

In the “Inventory Value” column the 
original purchase value is entered when 
the first purchase is made, and thereafter 
when a subsequent purchase is made the 
amount of the purchase is added to the 
balance in this column, so that at any 
moment the actual amount of the value of 
this lot of goods remaining on hand is 


shown by the last entry in the “Inventory 


Value” column. 
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When an inventory is required it is an 
easy matter to take off these amounts and 
total them. This can be done without tak- 
ing a physical inventory. In this manner 
a monthly statement of the stock on hand 
may be made and the profit and loss of 
the frm figured without interfering with 
business. 

A physical inventory of the “lot” goods 
is taken every six months by Sallan to 
check the stock against the records. 

As a further check on stock a physical 
inventory of any class of goods can be 
made at any time without interfering with 
the rest of the stock. In this way a suff- 
cient check against the dishonesty of em- 
ployes is possible. 

Whenever there is necessity for a change 
of value in the merchandise due to de- 
preciation, this depreciation may be shown 
in red ink on Fig. 2. The word “Depre- 
ciation” may be written and the amount 
placed in the “Inventory Value” column 
under the last item and deducted to give 
the new value. The cost price in the up- 
per right hand corner must also be changed 
to correspond with the new valuation, the 
entry being in red ink to show the change 
plainly. 

These forms make it an easy matter to 
see how any particular line is selling, or 
how any particular department is progress- 
ing. This is another good feature of the 
forms described above. By _ consulting 
them when buying a great deal of informa- 
tion can be secured, information based on 
facts, not on memory, which is sometimes 
not to be depended upon. 

Note.—To make this system of the great- 
est value to the greatest number the writer 
has suggested uses for the forms in his 
explanation that are not necessary in Sal- 
lan’s working of the system. The system 
has in no way been altered but merely 
explained in detail so that smaller estab- 
lishments might use it to suit their smaller 
needs. As before mentioned, it is its 
adaptability and elasticity that makes the 
system so universally good. 





Again: One-Cent Postage 





HEN is a three-cent stamp better than 
a one-cent stamp? 

That is a question confronting nearly 
everyone who uses the mails. 

A Chicago advertising manager, who 
sends circular letters and other printed 
matter to housewives, determines. the 
postage in this way. To homes where 
maids are likely to be employed, he sends 
letters under three-cent postage, and into 
homes where there are no maids, he sends 
one-cent postage letters. 

He has found that usually the maid gives 
her employer only the letters bearing first 
class postage. On the other hand, the 
wonian without a maid gets all of her mail 
matter, and although she may be busy, she 
is usually curious enough to look at each 
piece, whether it bears one or three cents 
of postage.—Charles Chase in System. 








The Employees’ Aid Association of the 
Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, has 
completed arrangements for the annual 
dance which takes place at Buckingham 
Hall on Thursday evening, Feb. 7. 
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JEWELRY SAMPLE TRUNKS 
CASES and TRAYS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
for Jewelry and Silverware Salesmen 








= \ | Ask for 
No. OA Leather Telescope No. 2069 Ring Case Prices 
Kurckert Manufacturing Company 
NEW YORK OFFICE PROVIDENCE, R. I. Sam Eeaucqece 
ae ee Agents for “FABER” JEWELRY TRUNKS ge 






































ESTABLISHED 1879 INCORPORATED 1907 
Trade (FIPS Mark 


Pearce’s Clutch Point Pencils 
THE MOST PRACTICAL PENCIL FOR ALL USES EVER MADE 
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fk OR 39 years we have kept to the forefront in the manufacture of pens and pencils. We make gold pens, holders 
and pencils; also a large line of pencils for Waldemars. 
Above we illustrate a Pearce Pencil with the Snake Clip. 
Our se is strictly up to the minute and satisfaction with our goods is assured in advance. Send for descriptive 
circulars. SS 


F. T. PEARCE COMPANY Min Office, 85 Sprague St., Providence, R. I 





























Military Watches 


Made from Your Own Stock 


of O size and other non-salable regular stock watches. You realize the 
demand for this merchandise, also the shortage of supply. Supply your 
demand by having us convert your non-salable regular stock into Mili- 
tary Watches and ready money by lowering pendant and bars for strap. 
Luminous compound applied to Dial and Hands. Straps furnished. 


BECKER-HECKMAN CO. 


WATCH CASE MANUFACTURING AND REPAIRING 
29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY 
for DIMINISHING PROFITS ? 


This article describes one that is within the reach of nearly every concern 
—and in addition it’s one of the best methods of meeting competition 


By PROFESSOR RALPH E. HEILMAN, Department of Economics, Northwestern University 


Reprinted by courtesy of System, Magazine of Business, 





ONAN CELERON 
5 aR AI 


66 HAT has been the rate of turnover 

during the past year on my stock 
as a whole, or on the various lines of stock 
which I carry? Will it be possible and 
profitable for me, during the year now 
opening, to increase my rate of turnover? 
Is it true that with an increased rate of 
turnover I may be able to overcome some 
of the handicaps that high prices, narrow 
margins of profit, and the unusual condi- 
tions of merchandising in war times have 
imposed on me?” At this season of the 
year, when most business men have taken 
inventory of stock on hand and are well 
under way for 1918, these questions present 
themselves with special force. 

The term “turnover” is freely employed, 
but it is frequently misunderstood and in- 
correctly used. The “rate of turnover” 
means the number of times the stock itself 
turns, or is sold, during a given period. It 
represents the number of times the stock 
normally carried on hand can be completely 
disposed of in a stated period—usually one 
year. 

An increase in the rate of turnover means 
quicker sales; the dealer carries the stock 
a shorter time before selling it. This ‘may 
mean any one of several things. It may 
mean that the same amount of profit can 
be produced by a smaller investment; or 
it may mean that a larger amount of profit 
can be secured by the same investment; or 
it may mean that an increase in profits can 
be obtained which will require an increase 
in the investment but less than a corre- 
sponding increase. In any event, the im- 
portance of an increased rate of movement 
of stock lies in the fact that it may decrease 


capital invested, and the profits which are 
produced. On the other hand, if the rate 
of turnover is increased by unwisely sacri- 
ficing on profits, none of these results will 
be achieved. 

An increased rate of movement makes 
it possible to conduct business with less 
capital tied up, and to increase profits with- 
out raising prices. As the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research puts it in discussing 
the retailing of shoes, “It is probably 
scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
public importance of this item of stock- 
turn. Imagine in the roughest kind of way 
the millions of capital that could be re- 
leased from investment in merchandise, 
should the retailer increase his stock turns 
but once. The bearing of this, further- 
more, upon the demand for higher profit 
per pair, now rather prevalent, may also 
be seen. More stock turns mean an in- 
crease in net profit,.without any raising of 
the price per pair.” 

The difference in the rate of turnover 
obtained in various lines of business is 
marked. The results of some investiga- 
tions among retail merchants are sum- 
marized and are interesting indeed. The 
figures for retail grocers and shoe dealers 
are based upon the investigation of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. As 
the result of its investigation of these estab- 
lishments in every section of the country, 
the Bureau gives 7 as the most common 
figure for grocery stores, and 1.8 for shoe 
stores. It regards 12 as a realizable stand- 
ard for groceries, and 2.5 for shoes. The 
figures 2.82 for hardware is the result of 
an investigation conducted by the National 





4.5 for drugs and 1.5 for jewelry were 
obtained by System after an investigation 
including over 700 stores. The average 
number of turnovers on books, 2.6, and 
by five- and ten-cent stores not operated by 
chain systems, 6, were also obtained by 
System. In the five latter cases the figure 
represents the average number of turn- 
overs obtained. While all these investiga- 
tions included only selected groups of estab- 
lishments, they are of value as indicating 
conditions and tendencies which are prob- 
ably representative. 

Although there are marked differences 
in the average turnover rates in various 
lines, there are also wide differences in 
the rates in various establishments in the 
same line. For example, the lowest grocery 
rate reported to the Harvard Bureau was 
3.5 and the highest 23.8; the lowest rate 
on shoes was 1 and the highest 3.6. Since 
the variation, even between establishments 
selling the same kind of goods, is so great, 
the individual dealer is most interested in 
learning how he can increase his own rate 
of turnover. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two 
ways in which the rate of turnover can be 
increased: either by reducing the stock 
carried, without suffering a corresponding 
reduction in sales; or by increasing the 
sales without a corresponding increase in 
the stock carried. Which plan should be 
followed must depend upon the dealer’s cir- 
cumstances. 

Or, without reducing the stock, a con- 
cern may increase its rate of turnover by 
increasing the volume of sales in propor- 
tion to stock carried. There are two ways 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU REDUCE PRICES? 


You can stimulate demand for some kinds of goods much faster than for other by reducing prices. 


For instance, this 


chart indicates how successive price reductions on two lines of goods, under conditions described in this article, may in- 


crease demand. 


The demand for watches, for example, increases much more than the demand for flour. 


This fact, as 


explained here, has an important bearing on the policy a concern decides to adopt in 1ttempting to increase the rate of turnover 
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FRED. BLAUER 
& CO. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 

















We Design and Manufacture 
Special Jewelry 





Repairing for the Trade 
Returned Promptly 





A Trial Will Convince You 
Of Our Superior Service 


Fred. Blauer & Co. 


CHICAGO 











5 NO. WABASH AVE. 
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HERE IS THE LATEST—JUST OUT 


American-mad 

ment, stem and pendant se 
Movement will fit all regular 12 gise 
cases. Never in the history of the watch 
business have 12 size, American-made 
17 jewel movements been offered for ao 
little money. Order sample NOW, Price 
of movement only open face pendant set 
$3.65. Movement fitted in a regular 
silverode open face screw back and 
» bezel dustproof case complete watch 
5 $3.95. This movement fitted in a goog 
# rolled plate quality octagon cage as 
@, Shown in illustration made by a reli. 
Se, able manufacturer, price complete watch 
$5.20. For other bargains in watches 
diamonds, jewelry, silverware, clocks, 
cutlery, leather novelties, etc., see our 
new catalogue, Write now. 


JOSEPH HAGN & CO. 
Wholesale Jewelers 

300, 302, 304, 306 West Madison Street 

Dept. J.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A 12 Size, 17 Jewel International 
thin model move- 
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Jaques Lecoultre Razors 


*‘Renowned all over the world”’ 


The sole agency for the United States and Canada 
for these celebrated razors has been secured by 


Charles F. Colomb 


720 Monastery St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


who solicits the favors accorded to the former agents 


Regular Style and Safety Razors 
Interchangeable Blades Lecoultre Strops 


























Cervice | mblems 


(Patent applied for) 


with following titles—made in 
all metals 





Sweetheart 


Brother 
Also Manufacturers of 


Class & Society Emblems, Medals & Badges 


Popular Emblem & Medal Co. 


Phone 5129 John 


108 Fulton Street New York City 

















Estate A. O. BAUMANN 


Manufacturers of 


GENUINE IVORY GOODS 


Also Tortoise Shell. Silversmiths’ Supplies. 
Repairing in all its branches 


54 West 37th Street NEW YORK 











WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


CAMOUFLAGE 
AND 
CHEVALIER & SON? 


Camouflage makes things invisible; Chevalier & Son make 
dented and broken watch cases look like new ones. 


Tel., Cort. 3993 12-16 John St., New York 

















wen MEDALS 
(eA Badges and Plaques 
Artistic Jewelry 


87 Nassau Street 











Sm H.R. ENGRAVING COMPANY 





New York, N. Y. 





The Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON 
$4 Dozen—6 Sizes—14k Gold 


Order thru your jobber or 


THE LION PIN CLUTCH CO. 


68 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Pat. Pending Pat. Pending 

















Practical Course in Adjusting tneo-Gro 
Price $1.50. The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., New York 


New Address after April 1918 


71-73 Murray St. 
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result: by improved merchandising methods, 
and by reductions in price. 

The price-cutting method calls for 
more careful consideration than it has 
ordinarily received. Some dealers main- 
tain that the solution of the problem of 
meeting advancing costs, without so in- 
creasing the prices as to lose business and 
forfeit profits, is to be found in reducing 
the mark-up percentage and increasing the 
rate of turnover. For many dealers and 
lines this is true. For others, the policy 
offers less hope. 

There is in most lines a fairly well 
established standard for the rate of profit 
which should be obtained on each turn- 
over. As is well stated by Alfred Marshall, 
the distinguished English economist: 
« | , there may be, and as a matter of 
fact there is in each trade and in every 
branch of each trade, a more or less definite 
rate of profits on the turnover which is re- 
garded as the ‘fair’ or normal rate 
the traditions of the trade that a certain 
rate of profit on the turnover should be 
charged for a particular class of work are 
of great practical service to those in the 
trade. Such traditions are the outcome of 
much experience tending to show that, if 
that rate is charged, a proper allowance will 
be made for all the costs and in 
addition the normal rate of profits per 
annum in that class of business will be 
afforded. If they charge a price which 
gives much less than this rate of profit on 
the turnover, they can hardly prosper, and 
if they charge much more they are in 
danger of losing their customers, since 
others can afford to undersell them.” It 
should be noted that Marshall here uses 
the word “turnover” in the sense of annual 
sales—he does not refer to rate of turn- 
over. 

It has frequently been assumed in dis- 
cussions of this subject that reducing the 
mark-up below this customary one is an 
infallible method of rapidly increasing the 
rate of turnover, and that such a policy, 
while causing a reduction in the rate of 
profit on each turnover, will produce a 
larger rate of annual profit. This assumption 
holds true only within important limits and 
only for some lines of commodities. This 
is because of the difference in the nature 
of the consumer’s demand for different 
kinds of goods. 

The demand for some commodities is 
what the economist calls an “elastic de- 
mand.” The desire for such commodities 
is widespread and much greater than the 
actual consumption. A reduction in price, 
even though slight, will greatly stimulate 
increased sales. The sale of these goods 
increases markedly with price reduction. 
Practically all the luxuries of life—jewelry, 
furniture, fresh fruits, table delicacies, and 
the like—are of this kind. 


WHERE IT’S DIFFICULT TO SELL MORE AT 
LOWER PRICES 

But there are other commodities for 
which the demand is “inelastic.” It is fixed 
within narrow limits. The market absorbs 
a definite amount because it is needed or 
required. But beyond that amount sales 
to an entire community can be increased 
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very slowly and only with difficulty. Other 
things remaining the same, higher prices 
do not cause a corresponding decrease in 
consumption, and lower prices do not 
stimulate a substantial increase. Such com- 
modities are practically all the necessities 
of life. Outstanding examples are salt, 
matches, flour, and coal. Probably the most 
extreme example is coffins. 

This distinction in the character of the 
demand for commodities is illustrated by the 
chart shown on page 245. Assume, merely 
for the purpose of discussion, that a watch 
dealer who has a monopoly of his local 
market is considering the price he will ask 
for a watch. The relation between price 
and the number of watches sold is indicated 
on this diagram—the price by the per- 






























































f 
Sales for the 
Month Stock on hand | Month, Beginning 
at Cost on Date Indicated 
at Cost 
January $2,162 $1,942 
February 2,230 1,764 
March 1,890 2,001 
April 1,964 2,204 
May 2,022 1,892 
june 2,430 2,164 
July 2,290 1,980 
August 2,134 2,046 
September 2560 . 2,098 
October : 2,672 2.541 
November 2,409 2,065 
December 2,301 1,941 
Total $27,064 $24,638 
WHAT WAS THIS MERCHANT'S 
RATE OF TURNOVER? 
From the figures given here, can you 
determine what this merchant's rate of 
turnover was? Mr. Heilman tells in 
the accompanying article how to arrive 
at the correct figure 











pendicular axis AB, and the number sold 
per month at varying prices by the hori- 
zontal axis AC. If he charges $100 each he 
will sell but a few watches, say 10 a month. 
If he sets the price at $75, more watches 
will be sold, perhaps 30. If he cuts the 
price to $50 there will be a further marked 
sales increase. If he lowers the price to 
$30 many more will be sold. When the 
price is lowered to $20, the watch will come 
within the range of purchasing power of 
many people who would not buy at the 
higher price, and 150 will be sold. When 
the price is reduced to $10 sales will in- 
crease still more; and with prices lowered 
to $5 sales will show a tremendous increase. 

In other words, the demand for watches 
is elastic. Almost everyone—man, woman, 
and child—of all economic classes, con- 
stitutes a prospective watch purchaser, if 
the price is low enough. The elasticity of 
the demand for watches has been clearly 
proved in recent years by the companiés 
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which have placed low priced watches on: 
the market. 

The same figure also represents the 
market for flour. Again, price is measured. 
on the perpendicular axis AB, and sales on 
the horizontal axis AC. For the purposes. 
of theoretical discussion, assume that a 
grocer also has a practical monopoly of the 
local market. He finds that when flour sells. 
at $3 a sack he disposes of 300 sacks a 
month. This appears to be approximately 
the minimum consumption of the com- 
munity, under normal circumstances. If 
the price is lowered somewhat, say to $2.50, 
his sales increase slightly, people are less. 
economical in their use of it, and he now 
sells 375 sacks a week. If he lowers the 
price to $2, there is a slight increase in 
sales, for more flour is used for pastry 
and the like. But these decreases in price 
stimulate only a small increased consump- 
tion; and beyond the point where the needs 
of the community for flour are reasonably 
supplied, it is almost impossible to increase 
the sales, regardless of how low the price 
may be. The watch dealer may greatly 
increase his sales with each cut in price. 
The flour dealer cannot do so. 


In this illustration, for the purpose of 


simplicity, we assumed that both the dealers. 


had a monopoly and were therefore free 
to set the price at whatever point would 
give the most profitable rate of movement, 
subject, of course, to the fear of encourag- 
ing competition or the use of substitutes. 
As a matter of fact, an increasingly large 
number of articles are being produced and 
sold under such monopoly conditions. 
All patented and copyrighted articles, 
and all articles which by trade-marks, 
extensive advertising, or other means, 
have made for themselves a_ distine- 
tive place in the consumer’s mind, are 
sold under conditions approximately cor- 
responding to those in the _ illustration. 
Their producers are free to establish the 
price to dealers which will give the most 
profitable rate ‘of turnover, subject, of 
course, to the limitations mentioned. But 
in the establishment of price, the policy will 
largely depend upon the nature of the 
demand for the commodity. The greater 
the elasticity, the greater is the possibility 
of increasing sales by reducing prices. 

Likewise in deciding on the price policy 
when commodities are sold under vigor- 
ous competition, the character of the de- 
mand is important. True, under competi- 
tion, it may be possible for any one con- 
cern to increase its individual sales and 
to speed up its turnover rate, by lowering 
prices, even if the demand as a whole is 
comparatively rigid or inelastic. When this 
takes place the concern increases its own 
sales only at the expense of competitors’ 
sales. What it gains, competitors lose. 
There is no substantial increase in the 
total volume of sales or consumption. But 
if the demand is elastic or expansive, the 
possibility of enlarging sales by a reduc- 
tion below the market or competitive price 
is much greater, for then the reduced price 
serves not only to draw the competitor’s 
customers, but also to tempt purchasers who 
previously were not buyers of the com- 
modity. 

Further, the dealer must remember that 
when he reduces his price in the hope of 
increasing his turnover, his competitors 
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may do likewise. If competitors do so, 
and if the commodity is one for which the 
demand is inelastic, the result will be that 
none will obtain any substantial increase 
in sales, but that all will be selling cheaper 
than before. This is substantialy the re- 
sult which has been brought about in the 
sale of sugar and some other staples, the 
demand for which is normally compara- 
tively inelastic, and the margin on which, 
through competitive price cutting, has been 
made very small. 

On the other hand, if the demand is 
elastic and responds readily to price re- 
ductions, even though the competitors 
should lower their prices to meet the com- 
petition, all would presumably obtain an 
increase in sales, since new customers, 
and increased purchases by old customers, 
would be obtained by the lowered price. 
For example, a jeweler in an industrial 
center where wage earners are receiving 
abnormally high war wages might increase 
his sales materially by a reduction in prices, 
even though his price cuts should be met 
by his competitors. But a grocer, under 
the same conditions, could not expect to in- 
crease greatly his sales of vinegar in that 
way. 

It is evident therefore that a business, 
whether conducted under monopolistic or 
competitive conditions, may hope for larger 
success and more beneficial results, in the 
long run, by endeavoring to increase sales 
by price reductions on commodities for 
which the demand is comparatively elastic. 
To the extent that sales are thus increased 
without a corresponding increase in invest- 
ment, the rate of turnover is increased. 
This may mean a lower price for the cus- 
tomer, and unless the profit on each turn- 
over is unduly sacrificed, it may mean no 
decrease, or even an increase, in profits. 

Even for commodities with a fairly elastic 
demand there is a great difference in the 
number of turnovers which it is possible 
to obtain. Besides elasticity, the regularity 
of demand exercises a strong influence on 
the rate of turnover. There are some lines 
which ordinarily are purchased by the cus- 
tomers daily—for example, fresh meats and 
groceries. In these lines the turnover 
possibilities obviously are greatest. Other 
commodities are purchased with much less 
frequency—for example, shoes and over- 
coats. Still others are purchased only ac- 
casionally—diamonds, carpets, furniture, 
and clocks. Therefore, the turnover rate 
in these lines is ordinarily low as compared 
with lines for which the customers have 
a day by day demand. 

This difference in the frequency with 
which purchases are made, and therefore in 
the period during which capital is locked 
up before being turned, necessarily reflects 
itself in the price policy and mark-up per- 
centage generally used in the various lines. 

It further happens that most goods which 
are bought only occasionally contain a large 
style element—shoes, jewelry, pianos, and 
rugs. This fact may increase the stock 
which a concern has to carry for its cus- 
tomers to choose from, and is another cause 
which tends to keep down the rate of turn- 
over in many of these lines—though it is 
quite true that some concerns have found 


ways to speed up their rate of turnover 
on style goods with extreme success. 
However, the concern dealing in lines 
which the customer purchases only occa- 
sionally or periodically may have such a 
wide market, and so many different cus- 
tomers to draw from, that it can maintain 
a comparatively high rate of turnover. 
Thus, generally speaking, the turnover rate 
in city stores carrying these line is higher 
than in country and small town stores. The 
following figures based on the investigation 
of System illustrate this difference. These 
figures indicate the turnover rate on a few 
of these lines in a number of large depart- 
ment stores, and a score or more of de- 
partmentized stores in country districts. 
They illustrate the difference referred to. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TURNS OBTAINED ANNUALLY 


City Country 
Department General 
Stores Stores 
ees 2.5 1 
er 5 3 
Pe Pe daduevekeees 7 4 
OO eee Y 4 
Umbrellas and canes... 11 3 
EE iia es ee eat 5 1.5 


Probably there is more confusion of 
thought about how to compute the turn- 
over than on any other side of this whole 
problem. The business man who says, “My 
stock averages $10,000 at cost, my annual 
sales are $50,000, therefore my rate of turn- 
over is 5”—is mistaken. He is trying to 
divide horses by cows. If he takes his 
stock at cost price, he cannot figure his 
sales at retail. A uniform basis must be 
used throughout. 

Should this basis be stock and sales at 
cost, or at retail? As a matter of fact, if 
only one line of goods or one department 
is concerned, and if the same percentage 
of mark-up is applied throughout, it is im- 
material which basis is used—the result 
would be the same in either case. If, for 
example, the average stock at cost in one 
department is $10,000 and the sales at cost 
are $20,000, the turnover rate is 2. If 
the perecentage of mark-up applied to all 
merchandise in this department is 20, then 
the average stock at retail prices would be 
$12,000, and the sales at retail would aggre- 
gate $24,000, again giving a turnover rate 
of 2. 

However, if various lines of merchandise 
or different departments of the business, 
which use different mark-ups, are grouped 
together in the estimate, then the same re- 
sults will not be given by the sales basis 
as by the cost basis. They may be far 
apart. 

Indeed, when several different lines of 
merchandise or different departments are 
involved with varying mark-up per- 
centages, it is highly desirable that the 
estimate on the rate of turnover should 
not lump all of these lines or departments 
together, but should treat each one sepa- 
rately. By doing this, the fast moving 
lines can be located and pushed. The slow 
moving lines can thus be discovered and 
weeded out; overbuying can be prevented; 
or perhaps the mark-up can be increased to 
compensate for the slowness of the move- 
ment. 

But if it is not feasible or practical to 
segregate the stock carried and the sales 
by different lines or departments—as is 
often true in a small business—which is 
the better basis for calculating the turn 
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over rate, the cost or the sales price? 

The answer is, unqualifiedly, the cost 
basis. When such conditions prevail the 
turnover rate estimated on the sales basis 
really furnishes little information of value. 
It simply indicates the number of times 
the average stock carried at retail value 
can be divided into the total volume of 
sales, at retail. 

But even though different lines with 
varying mark-up percentages are grouped 
together, the estimate of turnover upon the 
cost basis has some significance. It in- 
dicates the number of times that merchan- 
dise to the amount of the average invest- 
ment has actually been sold or disposed 
of during the year. It indicates the num- 
ber of times the investment in stock had 
been turned. 

The computation of the rate of turn- 
over is not a difficult matter when per- 
petual inventory systems are in use. A 
simple method is to take the stock at cost 
in the various lines—or the whole stock 
if it is not departmentized—on the first of 
each month. Add these monthly totals to- 
gether and divide the sum by 12. This amount 
divided into the total sales at cost gives 
the number of turnovers obtained during 
the year. Usually an estimate based upon 
monthly figures, checked by the actual in- 
ventories of stock, when taken, will give 
close indication of the facts, for variations 
in stock, during different seasons of the 
year, are thus well averaged. When such 
perpetual stock records are not in use, a 
fairly accurate estimate of the rate of turn- 
over may be obtained by using the inven- 
tories, if these are taken as often as three 
or four times a year. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the turnover question is of far reaching 
importance, especially when the margin of 
profit on each sale is narrow. Clearly, the 
business man should know the rate of turn- 
over obtained on the various lines which he 
sells, and he should know how to compute 
it accurately. And in formulating his 
policies of price and turnover, it is desir- 
able that he should do so after a careful 
study of the demand and of the market for 
the particular commodities involved. 





Stories Told in Posters 





HREE posters, each illustrated, indi- 

cate what the wife can do to help 

her husband. One of them, headed “Ten 

Things an N.C.R. Woman Can Do,” em- 
braced the following suggestions: 


1—Serve simple food. 

2—Keep him cheerful. 

3—Give him plenty of fresh air. 

4—See that he gets plenty of sleep. 

5—Lend encouragement at the right time. 

6—Encourage him to take regular exercise. 

7—Be economical and save for a rainy day. 

8—Take a real interest in his sales record. 

9—Study merchants’ needs and help with 
tips. 

10—Read N.C.R. advertising and call at- 
tention to important things. 








Fred Schroeder has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner in the firm of Schroeder 
& Farrow, Grandview, Ind. 
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Being the Observations of a Keen Observer 
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6¢6¥ DON’T see why your firm keeps send- 
ing me those booklets. — I can’t use 

them all,” said George McKay, down in 

Iowa, just about a year ago, now. | 

“Gee! that’s funny. As a usual thing 
they never send enough of them to please 
my customers,” I replied. “Let's see how 
many of them you have. I'll take some 
with me down to Williams in Oelwein, he’s 
always clamoring for more than they send 
him.” 

We went back into the store room and 
there, sure enough, were several hundred 
neat little booklets advertising a certain line 
of jewelry at a medium and popular price. 

“How many of these have you used up 
to date?” I asked. 

“Why, I haven’t used any, I can’t afford 
to pay postage on those things, they haven't 
even got my name on them.” 

“What tell!” I began, then caught my- 
self in time. This was no time for cuss- 
ing. It was a time for education. 

“How much would it cost you to get 
those booklets out, yourself?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know. I guess they’d cost about 
a cent a piece, wouldn’t they?” George 
asked innocently. 

“Ves, George, they would, and another 
three or four on top of that.” 

“What an awful waste,” murmured 
George. 

“Waste!” I cried, “I guess they are wast- 
ed, all right, all right, but they’re not go- 
ing to be wasted any longer, George, for 
I’m going to give you a little lesson in 
advertising and _ selling.” 

George looked startled for a moment, 
whether at the way I said it, or at what I 
said. He finally grinned and said, “Gad! 
I guess I need it, too.” 

“George, you’ve handled this line of jew- 
elry for several years. You’ve always sold 
a fair quantity, too.” 

“That’s so, it’s good stuff. All I’ve got 
to do is to show it and it sells on sight.” 

“Then all you've got to do is to get cus- 
tomers in your store to sell more,” I 
snapped. I was getting mad at George's 
smooth acquiescence to all I said. Give 
me the man that'll fight back, every time. 

“How are you going to do that?” George 
asked with a little more ginger than he 
had yet displayed. 

“By mailing these booklets to possible 
customers of this store,” I replied firmly. 

“Not with my money,” George came back 
at me. I had him going now. I knew then 
that we could get along, and we did. 

I agreed to pay for the printing of the 
firm name on the booklets, for the en- 
velopes and for the postage stamps, George 
generously donating his time to address- 
ing the envelopes, provided the returns were 
not up to a certain mark we had agreed 
upon. If they were, he was to foot the 


bill. I was pleased. I knew I'd have a 
convert to advertising as well as an order 
for more oi the line the booklets adver- 
tised. 

The program was carried out. George 
paid the bill. I won. So did he. He’s 
been winning all year. Here’s what he 
says on the bottom of the last mail order 
he sent in: 

“You ought to make an advertising mis- 
sionary of that traveller of yours. He sold 
me more goods by showing me how to sell 
them than he could have done otherwise.” 

Sure, the firm recognized my ability in 
this line. The boss gave me a nickel cigar 
on the strength of the “pat on the back’”’ 
that George gave me. 

The way some jewelers buy their stocks 
makes me sick. Right here in a little New 
York town I’ve got a customer that is al- 
ways buying “twelfths of a dozen.” He’s 
always out of stock. His stock is one con- 
glomerate mass of odds and ends. There’s 
no continuity about it. He can’t match 
up one line with another at all, and that’s 
a bad mistake. 

If he’d buy in quarters and halves and 
carry a line throughout dropping half the 
patterns and styles he carries he'd be 
better off. 


“You've got to have variety,” is his watch- 
word. He’s obsessed with that one idea. 

Right across the street from him is an- 
other jeweler. He hasn’t been in busi- 
ness half the time but his business is 
larger and more representative. He be- 
ean with about the same amount of capital 
and his stock is about the same size. His 
fixtures are similar. Why then does he 
do a larger business? Because he knows 
how to buy so that his stock is in better 
shape. Exclusiveness is his keynote. 

“Variety? Let the other fellow have the 
variety. Give me the complete run of a 
pattern in all its sizes and I’ll sell twice 
as much merchandise as the fellow who has 
a variety of everything. People don’t want 
only variety, they want exclusive designs 
and good values.” 

[ guess he’s right. His success proves 
it. 





“Say, Al, tell me, why are you always 
changing clerks. Every time I call on you, 
you've got a new clerk. What's the rea- 
son?” 

“Reason! It’s the same reason all the 
way through. There aint no jewelry clerks 
any more.. Gosh! Hank, if you can get me 
a decent clerk I’d like to have him. I’ve 
had ’em from the city store. I’ve had ’em 
from the town store. I’ve had ’em from 
the country store. Darn it all! They’re all 
alike.” 

“Must be a bad lot, I guess,” I hazarded. 

“Bad! They’re rotten!” 
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“Phew.” 

“I’ve had five different clerks in the 
last three years, and not one of them any 
good. Just as soon as they got to know the 
stock and were a little help to me they 
wanted more wages.” 

Can you beat it? 





Educating the Salesmen 





iB I were a jeweler I would make it a 

practice to educate the selling force. 
It is a fact that the salesman either thinks 
he knows enough about his goods, or he is 
indifferent about them. 

One reason for this state of affairs is 
that the jeweler has never actually encour- 
aged his selling force to study salesman- 
ship. He has taken it for granted that the 
goods will sell themselves and that all the 
salesman has to do is to show them in the 
best light possible. 

Another reason for this lack of interest 
by the salesman is the fact that he gets his 
salary every payday whether he sells much 
or little. 

Still another reason is because after a 
person leaves school he considers his edu- 
cation complete—whether he goes through 
high school and college, or only through 
the public school. Strange as this may 
seem it is a truth. Few men ever think of 
education, after leaving school, as a part 
of their life. 

Some men are forced to the belief—at 
special times—that they could do better if 
they had a better knowledge of certain 
things. Do they set out to get that knowl- 
edge? They do not. They come to the 
conclusion that it is a closed incident. 
They think they should have got the edu- 
cation earlier in life—and drop this subject 
from their minds. 

No man is too old to learn. The sales- 
man of 60 who has sold jewelry all his life 
can profitably take a course in jewelry 
salesmanship—if for no other reason than 
to get a lot of mistaken ideas out of his 
head. 

The jeweler should have a weekly school 
session and encourage study between times. 

Salesmanship comprises a knowledge of 
the customer, the goods to be sold and the 
firm’s policy that has them for sale. 

The jeweler will learn much by becoming 
a teacher to his sales-force pupils. He will 
learn because he must know more than his 
pupils—all will profit. 








Believes in “Putting Up a 
Good Front” 

A UNIQUE store front has just been com- 

pleted by Edward J. Templeton, Pana, 
Ill. The new front is a radical departure from 
the old one there being one large window 
with a side entrance, while originally there 
were two windows with a central entrance. 
For a background in the window the jeweler 
uses Compo board paneled with dark oak 
having a_ three-color finish, blue, grey 
and red, done in oil. These colors make a 
soft blend and make the interior of the 
window attractive and at the same time not 
unduly conspicuous. The store is only 16 
feet wide and 20 feet deep, but every inch 
of space is utilized. The base of the win- 
dow is of cement. 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer 


Increased Newspaper Advertising Drives Many Jewelers’ Sales “Over the Top” — “My Biggest 
Business in 50 Years,” Says an Indiana Jeweler—Nearly Fifty Thousand Agate Lines 
Used by One Jeweler from October to December—The Season’s Best Sellers— 
Average Price Paid for Gifts in Different Territories — How Successful 


Retailers Plan Their Campaigns. 


Written and Compiled Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan 
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Keeps Up the Advertising ‘‘Steam” All 
Year Around 

RErortTsS received from retail jewelers 

throughout the country indicate that 

newspaper space was used generously dur- 

ing the past holiday season. One firm in 

Baltimore from October to the end of De- 


. «Cood Boy!” 





---they said. 


“‘He put $50 in the 
.| stock market und took 
$60 out---clever!”’ 


Bat he puts $50 in a 
? and doubles. 


ia, ‘ 
his . Nobody notices 
it. Why? Because, there's 
no speculation to it. 
His name ie “Legion.’’---His 
cleverness is ‘‘Common Sense:"’ 

Many thousands of Diamonds that we have 
sold to many thousands of our customers are pey- 
ing yearly dividends of 10 per cent. and more. 
How? By their absolute and consistent vise m 
value! Of-courve, that's not as exciting to watch 
as rising stock market quotations, but they pay in the same kind of 
dollars 

Then, too, you mustn't overlook the pleasure derived from 
wearing a Diamond—they lénd one an air of affluence and 
rity that counts eo much thegedays. It's a case of “SAVE and 
PEND" at the same time 
CASTELBERG'S will give you full value in exchange for 
Diamonds at amzyime! If you can’t call in person to see our 
“Summer Speciam, clip the Coupon in the Corner. It will bring 
a representative to see you! 
Nii iL” gi 
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; | Wonderful selection of Watch 
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SOME FORCE HERE 


cember used 35,000 agate lines in news- 
papers exclusively. A campaign was first 
outlined on a definite basis and then ad- 
hered to as closely as possible, the copy 
ranging from 300 lines in October to a full 
page in December. 

Emphasis in the advertising was placed 
on the firm’s prestige, the fact that it had 
been established for half a century, its tre- 
mendous buying power, public confidence, 
etc. Three newspapers were used. 

Miracles Not Wrought by Advertising 

Among the questions asked this concern 
was the following: “If you advertise a 
‘special’ at a moderate price once in a 


local newspaper, do you find that the news- 
paper advertising increases the sale of that 
article appreciably?” The reply was in the 
negative, the concern stating that its ex- 


I know one large department store which 
has advertised a special piece of jewelry at 
a price slightly under a dollar and sold 
nearly $800 worth of this merchandise in 


a single day in response to the advertising; 
but this store has become known as a 
veritable market place, by the constant use 
of full page newspaper advertisements and 
the fact that it has been in business for 
over half a century. Any retail jeweler 
who advertises a “special” in a smal! space 


perience had been that only a consistent 
drive for two or three weeks brings no- 
ticeable results. As this firm is an exten- 
sive advertiser, running copy even in the 
Summer months, this opinion is valuable. 
Retailers who expect immediately prompt 
results from a single newspaper announce- 
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“Tell me where you 
bought your diamond and 
I'll tell you what it's 
worth.” 

If it came from Pieper’a 
you oan rest assured that, 
no matter what price 
you've paid, it represents 
the maximum of value ~ 
that that eum can dbuy.~ 
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Holiday shoppers should 


first see the Pigpet assort- 
ment. It inciades dia- 

ond articles to suit botn 
the simplest 


and most 

















TIMELY ANNOUNCEMENTS USED BY F. PIEPER. COVINGTON, KY. 


ment show that they know very little about 
the function or power of advertising. The 
writer remembers vividly the case of one 
inexperienced advertising jeweler who was 
utterly disappointed when a newspaper ad- 
vertisement offering a “special” at a mod- 
erate price and which appeared only once 
or twice in a newspaper did not bring 
wonderful results. It must be remem- 
bered that a retailer must first get the 
public’s confidence and this is secured not 
only by honest dealing but by intensive ad- 
vertising. 


of six inches, single column and particu- 
larly a jeweler who has not been estab- 
lished in his location more than a year or 
two should not expect similar results. 

The writer also inquired as to whether 
or not the average sale this year was under 
or above $20. The answer in this instance 
was “Just about $20.” 

All newspaper advertising by this con- 
cern is reenforced by booklets, folders, etc. 
Circular letters are sent out, too, at inter- 
vals throughout the year. 

A very substantial increase in jewelry 
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r the year 1917 is reported. The 
demand was for diamond jewelry, 
tches. military watches and signet 


sales fo 
greatest 
wrist wa 
rings. 
How a Kentucky Jeweler Keeps ‘Em 
Coming 


In Covington, Ky., F. Pieper, in his usual 
enterprising way used an abundance of 
original newspaper copy. Mr. Pieper is a 
real merchant and has done much to con- 
vince the home trade that it is to their 
advantage to buy in Covington. He has 
thus rendered a civic service which is un- 
doubtedly appreciated in his home town. 

Here is his letter describing his recent 
campaign and some of his advertising 
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In the Gentlemen's 
Cravat there should 
be just the proper 
Whether it be scarab, ruby, 
topaz, pearl or effulgent dia- 
mond, there is just ONE pin 
that lends thai touch of ele- 
gance to each man's dress. 
Pieper's line of scarfpins is 
unsurpassed. YOUR pin 
awails you here. 


$1 to $100 


See them here first. 
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A LESSON IN ORIGINAL JEWELRY ADVERTISING 


methods which have brought good results: 


“My scrap book is about full 
of clippings from “Practical Pub- 
licity for the Retailer.” It is the 
first thing that I refer to, and 1 
read it to the clerks. About the 
first of November I get an ex- 
pert in ad writing who calls him- 
self ‘a salesman on paper.’ We 
go through the scrap book and 
find what best suits our purpose. 
The ad man then goes over his 
matts and looks for suitable cuts. 

“I am always desirous of hav- 
ing my advertisements stand out 
and look well in the paper. I ad- 
vertise in two Cincinnati papers 
and two Kentucky papers. You 
will see by my ads that I run 
quite a few ‘specials’ on Christ- 
mas. I like to have _ people 
coming in my store all the time. 
The public likes to buy in a busy 
store. 


“I try to have a Pieper box in 
every home on Christmas because 
I think it is good advertising. I 
always use the expression ‘Never 
pass a Pieper window without 
looking in.’ I pick up specials all 
during the year. 

“Last Easter I ran a sale of 
diamonds—the birthstone for 
April. A genuine, full cut dia- 
mond, 14K ring was advertised 
at $100. 

“I want the public to think of 
Pieper when they want jewelry. 

“I enclose a letter which I send 
out to people moving into our 
city. This list I get from the 
Court House every month. 

“Another letter advertising 
wrist watches is sent to all draft- 
ed men and one to friends con- 
templating marriage as well as a 
letter to their friends, to whom I 
offer individual suggestions. 

“We make a special Valentine’s 
Day window and also show ads 
in the window. We_do the same 
thing for Easter. I always have 




















THE Government does not ask 

you to hoard money—in fact it does not 

want you to do this—when asking you to con- 
Buy Jewelry serve foods. 


y S I This is Christmas time—the most won- 
eweiry derful of all gift times. Make this a Jewelry 
Store Christmas. The trade-mark above is the qual- 


ity mark—the guarantee of truth in jewclry— 
and is found in the reliable jewelers’ windows. 


Follow this trade-mark. It will protect 


you in your Christmas shopping. 


Jewelry Is the Ideal Christmas Gift 























HOW THE OMAHA JEWELERS GOT TOGETHER. 


some novelty at an attractive 
price. 

“Our entire business year for 
1917 was very good, Saturday, Dec. 
22, and Monday, Dec. 24, “being 
the biggest days we ever had. 

“The first part of December was 
rather inactive, but the weather 
was 10 or 15 degrees below zero. 

“T made up a special watch with 
a pigskin strap which sold ex- 
tensively.” 


Letter Sent to the Town’s Newcomers 

Here’s the letter sent by Mr. Pieper to 
the “newcomers” in Covington: 

We note with great pleasure that you 
have moved into our city, and feel sure 
that after you become acquainted with 
Covington and its people you will find it a 
delightful place to live. 

Our Jewelry store is located at Pike and 
Madison, in the very Center of the Shop- 
ping District, and we cordially invite you 
to visit us for any information or favor 
that you desire, assuring you prompt and 
courteous treatment at all times. 

Anticipating an early visit, I am, 
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Dynamic Advertising in Omaha, Nebr. 


If you are a sleeper and want to lie down, 
the good-natured Lord may mercifully com- 
pensate you and let you dream of Pros- 
perity. He probably does this as a stimu- 
lus, to show you what you could do if you 
used some effort yourself. Dreams are 
good things for poets but bad things for 
merchants. 

Instead of dreaming of Prosperity. and 
wondering why mail order and outside 
competition was getting so much business, 
the Omaha jewelers during the past holiday 
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Enemy 
Propaganda 


HE air is full of rumors—dis- 
quieting, depressing and deplor- 


What 
Is a Necessity? 
that which isa luxury to 


one is y to ano 
how shall we define the terms? 
i opposite 


of ¥ able. Many of have been nailed 
If necessity is the luxury vo eee 

What Is Luxury? to weaken confidence in this country. 
Some one has said that Luxury dees not One of the most insidious phases of 
consist in the use and enjoyment of the . because innocently 
good things of life but in the wasteful aided by well-known, well : 
abuse of them to vicious purposes. loyal individuals, is that which urges 
Our st filled with tent misdirected economies and the ourtail- 

A ms ment of consistent expenditures. 


use people realize that money ‘culation of the great wealth of this 
paid for Jewelry and Silverware is not country by reasonable spending and 
wasteful expenditure but judicious giving. up to the limit of one’s ability, 
investment is the duty of every loyal citizen. 


De your bit. If you have made money. ong to give 
give money and spend money. Give and not spend as it is to 
ones to oo 7 of spend and not give. 
vor industry ping to 
circulate ‘the billions that are being aero wealth hes barely begun 
ae ae re merce and industry. The Government 
will not get its revenue from profits 


It ia just ae wr 





of ting the enemy. 


This may be contrary to the advice of detians 
certain the present is unless business 
no time for long faces. Buy liberally this Christmas 
Our Christmas stockings should season— but buy judiciously. 
be filled aa never before 


SPAULDING, & CO. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Michigan Boutevard at Var Buren Sorect CHICAGO 
GO PARIS. 23 Rue de le Pam 











CHICA 
PARIS. 73 Rue de le Pox 





A MUCH QUOTED ADVERTISEMENT BY CHI- 
CAGO’S PROMINENT JEWELERS 


season got together and conducted a cam- 
paign which, according to T. L. Combs, a 
former president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, accomplished 
remarkable results. One of the announce- 
ments is shown herewith (second column). 

Fourteen thousand agate lines were used. 
Fach ad occupied seven inches, three col- 
ums wide, and one larger advertisement, 
ten inches, four columns wide, was pub- 
lished in the middle of December. “Truth 
in Jewelry” was the impressive slogan used. 
This was set as illustrated and was used 
as a trade-mark in the announcement and 
also displayed in the jewelers’ show win- 
dows. As one of the announcements stated, 
it was “the sign of an honest merchant 
selling honest jewelry.” 

Five papers carried the advertising— 
three dailies and two foreign weeklies. No 
“specials” were advertised—just strong con- 
vincing talk showing why jewelry is the 
ideal gift and why it should be bought from 
a reliable jeweler. 

The jewelers of Omaha make selling 
events out of the various holidays besides 
Christmas, such as Washington’s Birthday, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, etc. Many adver- 
tised platinum goods during the holidays 
and report their sale far above the previ- 
ous year. Other merchandise in strong 
demand consisted of diamond jewelry, 
wrist watches, military watches, signet 
rings, coral goods, etc. A substantial in- 
crease in business generally over 1917 is 
reported by all of these enterprising adver- 
tisers. 
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A Dignified Campaign to Encourage Opti- 
mism and Good Cheer 


Spaulding & Co., Chicago, Ill, whose 
original advertisement “What Is a Neces- 
sity” attracted so much attention during 
the past holiday season, used from Oc- 
tober to December about 40,000 agate lines 
of space in four Chicago daily newspapers 
—three morning papers and one evening. 
The above mentioned advertisement, to- 
gether with several others which made up 
a very vigorous and intensely interesting 
series, has been widely copied by many 
jewelers in various parts of the country. 

As stated to the writer by H. C. Tilden 
of that firm, “this series was written in an 


THE JEWELERS’ 


sales are reported toward the end of the 
year, but the amount purchased was 
larger and showed an increase in the vol- 
ume of receipts. Military watches, dia- 
mond jewelry, signet rings, la_ valliers 
and plated flatware moved especially well 
in this territory. 


“The Biggest Business in Fifty Years” 
Largely Credited to Advertising 


From a jeweler in Indiana comes an in- 
teresting report. Here it is verbatim: 

“Your letter of the 2nd regarding ad- 
vertising and December business received. 
We had the largest trade we have had in 
our business career of half a _ century. 
Every month showed an increase with the 
exception of April. 

“We give advertising a great deal of 
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effort to counteract the campaign against 


credit. 


We did most of our advertising in 








Family Treasures 
LATES for formal dinners and 


special occasions—that are kept 
apart from everyday use and carefully 
guarded because of their beauty and 


exclusiveness. 


These are the kind of plates in which 
we specialize—plates, which are crea 
for us and produced by the leading 
English potteries, to meet the demands 
which we know so well. 


Plates for various uses are most 
acceptable. gifts. 


Those which we are now receiving are 
especially interesting because they are 
in most cases the handiwork of veteran 
decorators who have been recalled to 
the work to replace the younger men 
who have gone to the-front. 


It is not necessary to pay here an 
extravagant price for plates of artistic 
merit. 


SPAULDING & CO 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths and Jewelers 
Machigan Boulevard et Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
PARIS: 23 Rue de le Paix 


Family Treasures 
OTHING that one can 


buy possesses more lasting or 
greater intrinsic value than Pearls or 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 


Money paid for Fine Jewels 


is not an extravagant expenditure 
but a judicious investment. It will 
pay dividends of satisfaction through 
your lifetime andthe lifetimes of thase 
who come after you. 


Spaulding Jewelry has all the 
elements that make Jewelry worth 
while. Your decendents will approve 
your judgment and good taste if the 
jewels which you buy to-day are pur- 
chased from us. 


SPAULDING &CO. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths and Jewelers 
Michigan Boulevard at Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
PARIS: 23 Rue de le Paix 


Family Treasures 
ILVERWARE may be a luxurious 


necessity but it is practically indis- 
pensable and economically practical. 
The silver purchased to-day will be 
treasured as the Family Silver by future 
generations. 


The dominant idea back of the silver- 
ware which we offer is that it shall 
possess all those essentials which make 
it good to-day and insure its being 
cherished to-morrow for something 


more than sentiment. 


It will cost you less to-day than was 
paid for the silver which has been 
handed down to you and it is much 
better’ made and finislked. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths and Jewelers 
Michigan Boulevard at Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
PARIS: 23 Rue de le Pax 




















TYPOGRAPHICALLY ATTRACTIVE, DIGNIFIED, CONVINCING. 


luxuries and especially to offset the senti- 
ment which existed locally that it was un- 
patriotic to purchase Christmas gifts—that 
the money which was usually spent for 
gifts should go to charity, etc.” 

Spaulding & Co.’s advertising is well 
worthy of study by jewelers. It is al- 
ways convincing, dignified and timely. Two 
advertising campaigns are conducted each 
year, the first in the Spring and the second 
in the Fall. As a rule, no advertising is 
done between Jan. 1 and the middle of 
Lent. Last Fall the firm used certain out- 
of-town papers for a special campaign, fol- 
lowing this up by a series of “Family 
Treasure” circulars, beautifully printed in 
two colors on an excellent quality of paper. 


A Report from a Firm in Fond du Lac, Wis. 


This concern whose name is withheld 
by request used 11,200 lines of adver- 
tising from October to the end of Decem- 
ber. Both large and small space was used 
alternately in three newspapers. Ten thou- 
sand catalogs are issued annually, but no 
circular letters, booklets or folders are 
sent out. The newspaper advertising is 
continued all the year around. Fewer 


the latter part of November and the early 
part of December. We used two local pa- 
pers. In November, 400 inches were placed 
in the leading paper and 1,000 inches in 
December. In the second paper 200 inches 
were used in November and 500 inches in 
December. Half a dozen out-of-town pa- 
pers in good connecting towns reached by 
trolley car were also added to the list. 
We used large space, in fact, full pages, 
four or five times on Sundays. We were 
represented by half and quarter pages dur- 
ing the week. The keynote of our adver- 
tising was the investment value of jewelry. 

“We did not advertise ‘specials’ very 
much, with the exception of two particular 
articles—a fountain pen for 85 cents, of 
which we sold over 15 or 20 gross, and a 
three-piece toilet set at $4.85. Of these 
latter we sold 59 sets. 

“The average article sold brought less 
than $20; but many a diamond ring was 
disposed of averaging $50 and_ besides 
plenty of bracelet watches at an average 
price of $16. 

“We sent out several thousand neatly 
printed folders and these brought very sat- 
isfactory results. We used them for people 
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who were accustomed to shopping jn —_ 
and hence did not get any mail-order busi- 
ness, but since our business showed a very 
fine increase we give that part of the ad- 
vertising credit. We continue to adver. 
tise every month throughout the year, byt 
on a reduced scale. 

“As stated above, we enjoyed a liberal 
increase in 1917 and look forward to ap. 
other good year. We did not advertise 
platinum goods, but found the sale greater 
than ever before, especially goods already 
mounted. The demand was less for special 








Don’t Buy a 
“Brown” Diamond 


just because some onc tells you it is “perfectly cut.” 
Find out the difference by examining a good diamond 
at the store of a member of the 


RETAEL JEWELERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Worth-while Jewelry Only) 


Reliable, Solid 14K-Gold Solitaire Genuine Diamond 
. Rings as Low as $10.00 and as High as $500 


Why not give “Him” a Waldernar chain or a silver 
buckle belt; a watch, cuff links or scarf pin? You'll find 
just what you want at the store of a! y Association Jeweler. 


QLiberty Bonds accepted same us Cash. 


T. C. Tanke, “378 Main Wullenweber & Eurnham, 15 E Mohawk 
Fred J. Dorn, 87 Genesee % Main 

Albert Zilliex, 11% William—i1559 Genesee. Louia Merers, 2°1 Main 

. 355 Genesee—isso Niagara John H. Meboid, 1227 Jefferson 
Reinach & Leininger, 310 Brisbane Bidg Paul Detilipg & Son, 658 Clinton 
Schutt & Peterson, 137 Genesee William Graeber, 2115 e 
Friech 3 Genesec eott Sq fen 


August H. Hosler, 287 Genesce 
William Ebmann & Son, 216 Elk 
Beary Nise, 517 William 

Alfred 0. Baid, W Feriy and Gra 
Herman A. Reinhardt, 1199 Loveios 
Frank Ehbrenfried, 1645 Broadwa 
Simon Coben, 333i M r 
E. RB. White. 1422 


80 Genesee 
air Jerome A. Scherer, 1382 tImore 
Main Frank FP. Nase, °68 W. Ferry 











ADVERTISING BY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE JEWELERS OF 


order work. We sold more diamonds, 
watches and rings than ever before, but 
not so much of other lines.” 


Buffalo Jewelers in Co-operative Campaign 
Tell Public How to Buy Wisely 

In Buffalo, N. Y., members of the Buffalo 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, comprising 
leading jewelers in that city, conducted an 
aggressive co-operative advertising cam- 
paign, giving the public important facts in 
regard to diamonds, watches and jewelry, 
and thus prevented considerable fraud by 
unscrupulous dealers. “Worthwhile Jewel- 
ry Only” was adopted as the slogan of 
the association. The prices quoted in some 
of the advertisements evidenced the fact 
that the retail jeweler did not have to add 
big profits simply because he was a jeweler. 
As was brought out frequently on other 
occasions, reliable merchandise can often be 
purchased from a conscientious retail jewel- 
er more reasonably than from many de 
partment stores. It is up to the retail jewel- 
ers throughout the country to educate the 
public up to a realization of this fact. They - 
can do this, of course, by proper merchan- 
dising and judicious advertising. 

Mr. Tanke of Buffalo was one of the 
prime movers in this campaign. The an- 
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nouncements were run in one paper during 
the week and in two papers on Sunday, 
appearing Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 


LEMON & SON 


SEELBACH HOTEL BUILDING. 
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ONE OF THE TRADE’S PERSISTENT ADVERTISERS. 


and Sundays. Each member who sub- 
scribed to the campaign received by mail a 
copy of the next day’s ad., which he dis- 
played posted on a neat grey card in his 
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Why not make your gift this Christmas 
a diamond? Nothing else expresses so 
subtly the Ingh regard of the giver toward 
the recipient. 
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THAIN AS 
AN 


\ 
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We import Stones wn the rough 
and our own experts do the cut- 
ting 


AN 


The middieman's profit ie thué eliminated and 
the saving to customers is considerable. Every 
diamond in our immense assortment has a 
definite standard of value and guaranteed to 
be exactly as represented. 
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Everything in 
Jewelry 
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Christmas gift 


\ 


A thousand and one exquisite novelties in Ed A 
age gold and silver await your inspection, any ee 
25 one of which would be appreciated as a GqyA 
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Whether it’s some dainty token of remem- 
brance or a precious stone of great value 
you will find it here. The name insures 
quality and reasonable prices. 
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Do your- Xmas shopping early and 
during the morning’ hours-!f possible. 


TERHEYDEN CO. 


530 Smithfield St. 


‘ONE DOOR FROM OLIVER AVE.) 


NN) 


AN ADVERTISER OVER HALF A CENTURY IN THE 
SAME LOCATION, 


show window. Members were assessed 
from $25 to $75 and the total amount sub- 
scribed was about $700. 
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“Easter Our Second Best Selling Period of 
the Year,’’ Says This Jeweler 

Sixteen thousand agate lines of adver- 
tising were used by S. D. Burritt, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., during the holiday season in six 
newspapers. 

When asked, “What is your experience 
in appealing to the Easter trade?” Mr. 
Burritt replied that this was his second best 
selling period of the year. This shows what 
can be done at this time, which, as a wed- 
ding season alone, offers exceptional oppor- 





(NE HUNDRED AND FIETEEN 

Christmases ago your Grandmother 
(or was it your Great-grandmother ?) 
drove down to Galt’s in her coach and 
four and made her Christmas pur- 


chases. Perhaps tt was then that 
she bought the gold watch for your father 
(he was just a boy at college)—the 
same watch your son now treas- 

ures as a priceless heirloom. 

Or was it a set of seed pearl 
jewelry—or the rare old 

cameo brooch that your 

mother prizes 50 

highly; your Grand- 

mother’s gift to 

her when she 





was just a 
schoolgirl. 
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Every Article Shown Is 
of the Fimest Quality 


Rare Gems 
Record Watches 
Platinum and Gold Jewelry 
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part of December in a local evening news- 
paper. The announcement occupied a full 
page. The illustrations tell the interesting 
development of the business from the days 
of the aristocratic coach and four to the 
luxurious automobile. 


The introduction reads: 

“One Hundred and Fifteen Christmases 
Ago, your grandmother (or was it your 
great grandmother) drove down to Galt’s 
in her coach and four and made her Christ- 
mas purchases. 


Perhaps it was then that 





QNE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
years have brought many changes, and 
today you rde down to Galt’s in a 
smart mcitor car to do your Christmas 
shopping. You, too, seek a Watch— 
and you. are shown an assortment 
of the finest makes, including Patcks, Ham- 
iltons, Walthams, Flgins, Howards and 

other well-known Swiss and Amer- 

scan movements. Then, too, there 

are the Wrist W atthes—some- 

thing unheard of im your 

Grandmother's day. 

The second floor 1s a 

Christmas gift shop 

in itself, with its 

thousands of 

novelties in 

silver, Bc. 
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ODD LAYOUT OF ADVERTISEMENT USED BY GALT & BRO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tunities to the progressve wide-awake re- 
tailer. One man succeeds when another 
fails, simply because one makes the right 
effort in an optimistic spirit and the other 
does not. 

Very extensive sales were made by him 
this year in diamond jewelry, wrist and 
military watches. Besides his newspaper 
advertising 30 full billboards were used 
during November and December with ex- 
cellent results. 


Full-Page Advertisement Reminiscent of 
the “Days of Old”’ 


An exceptionally interesting announce- 
ment was used by Galt & Bro., 1107 Penn. 


Ave., Washington, D. C., during the early 


she bought the gold watch for your father 
(he was just a boy at college) the same 
watch your son now treasures as a price- 
less heirloom, or was it a set of seed 
pearl jewelry or the rare old cameo brooch 
that your mother prizes so highly; your 
grandmother’s gift to her when she was 
just a school girl. 

“One hundred and fifteen years have 
brought many changes and today you ride 
down to Galt’s in a smart motor car to 
do your Christmas shopping. You, too, 
seek a watch and are shown an assortment 
of the finest makes including * * * , 
Then, too, there are the wrist watches— 
something not heard of in your grand- 
mother’s day. The second floor is a Christ- 
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mas Gift Shop in itself with its thousands 
of novelties in silver, etc.” 

The odd layout of this announcement 
is enough to attract attention in itself. It 
is a worthy advertisement put forth by a 
worthy concern, the widow of whose 
late owner has become the wife of the man 
who is now most conspicuous in the eyes 
of the world—our President. 

J. K. Lemon & Son, Louisville, Ky., have 
made a specialty of diamonds for many 
years and regularly advertise in a local 
paper the advisability of buying from them. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


mas the firm continues its advertising and 
sends out circular letters every other 
month. Strong appeals are made for the 
Easter trade. The business done during 
the past year was 331/3 per cent. above 
that of 1916. 

Coral goods, wrist and military watches 
were in special demand. 


Campaigns by New York Jewelers 

Among retail jewelers the greatest amount 
of space was probably used by Lambert 
Brothers, Third Ave. and 58th St., New 
York. One announcement occupied about 
five full columns. The announcement illus- 
trated herewith occupied three full columns, 











468 and 470 Fulton St., Near Eim Pl., Brooklyn. 


“The Gift Shop of Brooklyn.” 


HE beauty and purity of our gems has been 
the standard of comparison among our patrons 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Yet we place as much concern in selling « 
small trinket for less than a dollar as we do 
in disposing of a magnificent stone costing 
up in the thousands. 

Our —, feel ome in purchasing 
their jew gifts-year after year ina 5 
that won the trust and iiieat a 
it patrons—by invariably deserving it. 





Fine Diamonds 


Mounted in engagement rings of 
gold or platinum: 


$25 to $400—Up to $3,750 











Platinum Bar Pins S 

Set with fine flawless dia- Exclusive designe, c — 
monds, every stone carefully first qualify =..£ ——y 
: Py dreds in stock. — 


$150 to $958—up 
We Specialize 
Diamo 


$75 to $500—up to $2,250 


Platinum Rings 
Set with large solitaire in Procu 
centre, elaborately studded joccur™ 
my pw ~~ % of cae x |. Dessibie pr 
ing. sizes. Prices. selling ‘thom A I 
$75 to $975—~and._ upward A Guarantee —~j 
fo $2,500 and Fj} 


? —& 
Open Evenings Till Chri] F, 
Gifts selected now will be held till C) f. 
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THREE DIFFERENT TYPES OF NEW YORK JEWELRY ADVERTISING. 


Three of their announcements are shown 
herewith. Only stones of the highest grade 
are carried by this concern. Most of their 
alinouncements were run in a space of 
eight inches, three columns wide and seven 
and three-quarters inches, two columns 
wide. 

The announcement used by the Terhey- 
den Co., Pittsburg, Pa., occupied a space 
of 8 inches, double column and is well dis- 
played and well written. 


Uses 10,500 Lines During the Holidays 
and Keeps Right at It 
A live wire in Mobile, Ala., is the Gabriel 
Jewelry Co., which used 10,500 lines of ad- 
vertising from October to December. 
No catalogs are distributed. After Christ- 


illustrations occupying a generous part of the 
advertisement. One of the arguments used 
in the advertising of this well-known con- 
cern is that it intends to remain in its 
present location, where it does not pay a 
high rent, and thus is enabled to give buy- 
ers certain advantages. 

Another argument is its purchasing dia- 
monds directly from the cutters. To en- 
courage early buying the firm agreed to 
allow purchasers to make selections which 
would be laid aside for future delivery, no 
payment having been required until the 
buyer called for the gift. 

The effectiveness of this extensive cam- 
paign would have been enhanced consider- 
ably had the announcements been made 
more distinctive; that is, if more character 
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had been given to them—by the use of a 
trade-mark, a distinctive border, more 
white space or any sign, symbol or device 
designed to make the anrtouncements more 
lasting and more easily identified as 
Lambert’s. This is said, of course, in a 
constructive spirit, without any intent to 
be hypercritical. 
x Ok Ok 

William Wise & Son, Brooklyn, N. ) 

always do dignified advertising, as exem- 





lOne Store Where Prices off 


Christmas Diamonds 
Are Not High 


RICES of dismonds have been rising along with prices of everything esa For yeas rey 
fime diamonds have been scarce and, as everybody knows, production st the Seuth African, 
mipes, ; the world’s only source of supply, stopped with the outbreak of the war. 
But not even war cquld stop the world-wide demand for fine distndbds, of which the fined 

came to the United States. Anybody able to read these words Gam see what the effect of this 


om prices was certain to be 
Nevertheless, if you intend to make one or more gifts of high-class diamond jewelry this 
on 


be a substantial saving, even if there were no other saving. But note the words “directly imported.” 
We art oné of the few American retail jewelry houves that buy their diamonds tm- 
mediately of the cutters. Almost without exception the retailer buys of the wholesaler, 
the wholesaler of the importer. the importer of the cutter. 'n one respect the diamond 
time {t changes hands before t gets 


This something must be enough to cover profit and the various expenses of businem seach 
as rent, insurasice, upkeep, wages, salaries, and so on. We have to these expenses, too, of 
course, but.es we do not pay s high rent, nor keep an expensive shop, aré lighter with us thas 
| with some other firms. And no middleman gets « cent of the money you pay for diamonds at 
Lamberts. Middieman's profit stays tp your ows pocket. 

We have tried to make this explanation entirely plain. I you bibs questions to esk, ask them 
of us when you call. There is no mystery io this store. The move you know of cur methods 
the better All prices at Lamberts are marked in plain figures. 
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SOLITAIRE DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RINGS 





$80 $75 «$100 $150 $20 Sate ssc Sec 


Signet and Emblem Rings 
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> Christmas gifts, The 
preaent problem is 
solved at once # he or 

















LAMBERT BROTHERS 


Diamonds—Jewelry— Watches 


Third Avenue, Corner 58th Street 


Store Open Every Night Until 9 o’Clock. 











THE LARGEST SPACE USER AMONG 
NEW YORK RETAIL JEWELERS. 


plified by the accompanying advertisement, 
which occupied a space of six inches, double 
column. Forty-five hundred agate lines 
were used from October to the end of De- 
cember. In apportioning the space ad- 
vertisements ranging from three _ inches, 
single column, to four inches, double col- 
umn, were most used. Style and service 
were featured to a great extent. Four 
Brooklyn newspapers carried the campaign. 

The policy of this firm is never to ad- 
vertise specials. Engraved circulars are 
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carry high-grade jewelry—in fact, have 
hegun to make their jewelry department a 
veritable jewelry store. This fact must 
be realized, and it will be very unwise and 
imprudent to censure or decry the jewelry 
stock carried in many of these stores, 
owing to the changing conditions. These 
conditions must be met intelligently by in- 
creasing our own efficiency in merchandis- 
ing and in advertising. 

Headlines That Flash Their Message Before 

the Reader 


Another New York retail jewelry firm 
that conducted an intensive little jewelry 
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—— . 
used at intervals during the year and are 
sent out to a well-selected list. Newspaper 
advertising is discontinued in January and 
resumed about the first of F ebruary. Staple 
merchandise at medium prices was sold 
most extensively this year by the concern. 
The usual extraordinary demand for wrist 
watches and military watches had to be 
satisfied. A substantial increase in  busi- 
ness is reported this year. 

x * * 


Lebolt & Co. featured hand-wrought sil- 









Alt platinum, hand made, 

set with blue white dia- 
monds and other precious. Fie 
stones. Exclusive designs in 
unusual jewelry that will 
AD plsttmm at DE lastingly appreciated. 45 seam 18 0b 
with 31 bie whe Beautifal creations in platy pnite ciamunde and 
dijmonds. Ow orice inom lavallieres, brooches, 7 cae 
ast fonda. © bar pins and wrist watches. A for <= 

Our Window Display Will Interest You 
Gifts From $1.00 te $3,000. 
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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT FORMING PART 


OF AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN BY AN 


ENTERPRISING DOWNTOWN FIRM 


ver in an attractive little announcement 
measuring four inches, single column. 


Full-Page Jewelry Announcement Used 
Christmas Day by Department Store 


It will undoubtedly interest many jewel- 
ers to know that on Christmas Day one 
of the biggest department stores in the 
country and one of the most enterprising, 
with a jewelry department that carries all 
the high-grade watches and very artistic 
designs in diamond jewelry, used a full- 
page in a New York newspaper to adver- 
tise diamond jewelry, the greater part of 
which was set in platinum. This partic- 
ular department store has a watch repair- 
ing department which employs seven watch- 
makers. 

As the writer brought out on several 
Occasions, many department stores now 


campaign for about two weeks before 
Christmas was B. Gutter & Son, 170 Nas- 
sau St. The campaign was begun Dec. 
8, when 84 lines were used in each of three 
Sunday papers. Announcements occupying 
the same amount of space in single and 
double column were published subsequently 
in a different papers, practically every day 
until the Sunday before Christmas, when 
almost triple the amount of space was used 
in a Sunday paper, illustrating and describ- 
ing special holiday gifts. On some days 
during the week both a morning and an 
afternoon paper were used. On the day 
before Christmas 148 lines were run in 
three papers, one morning paper and two 
afternoon papers. In these final announce- 
ments, entitled “A Last Minute Oppor- 


tunity,” wrist watches for men and women 


were featured, and general gift suggestions 
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were given with prices. The campaign 
was begun with an announcement entitled 
“Camouflage,” which was intended to warn 
the public against misleading window dis- 
plays. This announcement was published 
in the upper right-hand corner on the sec- 
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had a tactful way of intimating ta his 
friends that he liked them to be punctual 
—he presented them witlra watch. 

Probably they took the hint, at all 
events they must have been pleased with 
such a gift, for watches were rare and 
costly articles in those times. 

The Wanamaker Jewelry Store offers 
the best watches that can now be procured. 

Women’s 1]4-karat gold watches, $20 
to S45. Bracelet form, $22 to $160. 

Men’s 14-karat gold watches, $27 to 
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PHILADELPHIA NEIGHBORS. 


ond page of the first section of a promi- 
nent newspaper and attracted much atten- 
tion. 

This store is located just opposite City 
Hall, and it is estimated that nearly 300,000 


Grand Ave. amd West Water St. 
Plankinton Arcade Bldg. 
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We Solicit Your Patronage 


We will offer at all times only Dependable Gouds 
a! prices on which P 
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WESTERN JEWELERS GREETED BY LOCAL 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 


The same spirit of cordiality was manifested 
last year toward Caldwell & Co., in an adver- 
tisement by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


persons pass ‘the location every day. The 
policy adopted by the concern of always 
buying for cash and taking discounts 
promptly gave it an excellent advertising 
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argument, which was played up strongly. 
During the two weeks before Christmas 
about 14 different pieces of copy were used 
in four New York newspapers. One an- 
nouncement which attracted unusual atten- 
tion told the public frankly about the plat- 
inum situation in the caption “War De- 
mands Platinum.” 


Commendable Signs of Good Will Among 
Merchants 

The announcement advertising the jewel- 
ry department of John Wanamaker, pub- 
lished in a Philadelphia newspaper, Dec. 
21, and reduced from a space of 8% inches, 
triple column, is indeed interesting. 
Watches are featured exclusively. The 
man who wrote the ad knows human na- 
ture; that’s why it contains so much hu- 
man interest (see page 255). 

* * * 

The well-known store of J. E. Caldwell 
& Co., to which John Wanamaker publicly 
paid tribute in one of his announcements 
when Caldwell & Co. opened their new 
store in Philadelphia some time ago, was 
also represented in the same paper in a 
space of 5% inches, three columns wide. 
The Caldwell announcements are always 
unpretentious and dignified. Only watches 
and clocks were featured in this announce- 


ment. 
--8: @ 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
on the occasion of the opening of their 
new store at Grand Ave. and Water St., 
which was illustrated a short time ago in 
the Storekeeping Dept. of THE JEWELERS’ 
CrrcuLaR did some exceptional advertising. 
Very large space was used including full 
pages. One full page bore the simple an- 
nouncement: “Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Jew- 
elers, Cordially Invite Your Inspection of 
Their New Store, Corner of Grand Ave. 
and W. Water St., Plankington Arcade 
Building, November 19th, 1917.” 

Another announcement by them in which 
the mass of white space all around the text 
makes the advertisement stand out well, is 
illustrated herewith. 

Note how a large local department 
store publicly extended its greetings to this 
large jewelry firm, as Wanamaker did to 
the Caldwell concern on the occasion of its 
opening. A genuine indication of good will 
among merchants. 


Be Good “Because Somebody Tells 
Somebody” 

Tack’s News Letter is the title of an 
eight-page pamphlet distributed by Jean R. 
Tack, Newark, N. J., during the holiday 
season. This little pamphlet measures 634 
inches by 4% inches, and abounds in sug- 
gestions for the holiday season. Under the 
caption, “Somebody Tells Somebody,” we 
find strong reasons why courtesy pays in 
business. 

“Why does it pay to be polite? 
somebody tells somebody. 


Because, 


“Why does it pay to carry the best 
selected stocks? Because, somebody tells 
somebody. 


“Why does it pay to do business like a 
gentleman and make your customers your 
friends? Because, somebody tells some- 


body.” 
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A “Letter-F ull” of Useful Information 


“Manufacturers Not Alert in Sadesion — Things That Encourage New 
Says Prominent Retailer Who Used 50,000 Agate Lines in Local 
Newspapers from October to December—More Space Used in Special 
Periodicals — Each Average Charge Purchase Three Times 
Greater Than Average Cash Sale Purchase. 
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Editor STOREKEEPING DEPARTMENT, JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Dear Sir: 
We are indeed very glad to pass on to 
you information requested in the question- 


The Juliet. Set 
cA Dainty Gift 


LHESE CLEVER GIFT+ SETS INCLUDE HAT 
PINS cAND VEIL PINS TO MATCH, cALL 
HANDSOMELY CASED. THE PINS “MAY 
BE HAD WITH AMETHYST, TOPAZ, LAPIS, 
ONYX OR CRYSTAL SETTINGS. THEY ARE 


PRICED $19.00, $21.00 cAND UP TO {$88.00 
THE SET. 


Solid gold spurr—a gift supreme for one who rides 


Feagans & Company 
hopes Ww. 
SILVER, LEA 
aif WEST FIFTH STREET 
Alexandria Hotel Building 





AN EXAMPLE OF FEAGANS ENTERPRISE. 


naire enclosed with your good letter of 
Jan. 2. 

From: Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 we used a total 
of 49,994 lines of display advertising in our 
local newspapers, or approximately -50,000 
lines—this in addition to the advertising 
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The Prestige and the Assurance 
of Quality which Will Attach 
to a Gift From Feagans & 
Co. Will cAdd Nothing 
Its Cost, But Will Multiply 
Its cAppreciation. 


NEW WRIST WATCHES FOR THIN. MODEL WATCHES FOR 
, MEN. 
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WOMEN. aah 
SPLENDID CLOCKS FOR THE MAN. | &s 

GREEN GOLD MESH BAGS \) oor 

a ¢ -—' 4 TEL, THE DESK AND FOR TRAVEL. }) ae 
STERLING SILVER CANDLESTICKS [Pe 

NEW ENAMEL TOILET WARE IN TN PAL MATCH. eax 
DAINTY BOUDOFR, COLORS STERLING SILVER SANDWICH = KS 
YS, BREAD TRAYS, FLOWER ay 










GOLD MINIATURE CASES FOR JRA BREE 
MEN AND FOR WOMEN. ESSENTICALS. 


GORHAM CANES AND UM: 
BRELLAS. GOLD MOUNTED. 






GOLD BELT’ BUCKLES, GARTERS 
AND SUSPENDERS. 






Men Salesmen cAre Here to Insure the 
Satisfaction of Your Gift Selections 


Feagans & Co. 
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DISTINCTIVE TONE IN THIS ADVERTISING. 


which we did in special periodicals and 
which, in itself, is quite a factor. 

In October we used 1,988 lines, using only 
two newspapers; in November we used 
11,872 lines, using only two newspapers, 





and in December we used 36,134 lines, 
using three newspapers. 

In the earlier part of our campaign we 
used only 112 lines daily, but this space we 
gradually increased until, at the height of 
our Christmas campaign, we used in ex- 
cess of 1,400 line copy with lavish fre- 
quency. 

The keynote of our campaign, as has al- 
ways been typical of our advertising, was 
the appropriateness and desirability for 
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9) TO ABSOLUTELY PERFECT STONES, INSURES = [{S 
cA DEGREE OF APPRECIATION FOR A JEWEL | 
GIFT FROM OUR STOCKS, WHICH COULD |" 
| w= SCARCELY ATTACH TO ANY OTHER GIFT 
oy cAND THIS SEASON WE SHOW MORE WONDROUS 
hen JEWELS THAN IN. ANY PREVIOUS YEAR OF THIS 
\s STORE'S HISTORY. 
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O%.. FOR MEN THERE ARE WONDERFUL CREATIONS IN 
re } PATRIOTIC PINS, SET WITH PIGEON BLOOD RUBIES— 
Kf PERFECT DIcAMONDS AND ORIENTAL SAPPHIRES, GIV- \as 
ae ING THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE COLOR EFFECT — PS 
| AND THERE ARE WO'NDERFUL SCARF PINS; AND CUFF \ 
See BUTTONS AND PcATRIOTIC EMBLEM SHIELDS cAND  [}°RR 
ocd AMERICAN FLAG PINS, cAND NEW AND EXCLUSIVE © 
if FINGER RINGS. "Om 
3° FOR WOMEN THERE cARE JEWEL BR:4CELETS; AND BAR BS: 
2° 7 =~ PINS, AND PENDANTS; AND MARVELOUS SOLITAIRE AND" oy 
tf CLUSTER RINGS ; AND GEM SET W:24TCHES —_— \ 
OTHER JEWELS SO DEAR TO A WOMAN'S HEART aes 
os 
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Onental ruby, surrounded by two rows of full cut diamonds, 
with diamonds in the shank of the nng, mounted in gold and 
platinum--$675.00. 

Have you seen our New U. S. A Ring? 
prece of diamond:, rubves and sapphires 


Feagans & Co. 
Goud SPER LesTHER 


ae WEST FIFTH STREET, 
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) The new Lows XV ring for Ladiet, set wyh one very fine 
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“ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW,” FEAGAN’S CREED. 


gift giving of really fine high class jewelry. 
In advertising diamonds we have, in a 
small way, touched upon investment value, 
but the burden of our sale talk has invari- 
ably been placed on the importance of 
being assured of genuineness and the satis- 
faction which comes from the knowledge 
of correctness. 

We never advertise what is generally 
termed as specials. We do, however, be- 
lieve in quoting prices, even on our higher 
grade merchandise, and we find that it 
establishes a confidence in this  store’s 
method of business dealings. 

Our average sale of merchandise is 
over $20.00 each transaction. To be as 
exact as the time at command will per- 
mit, we find that our cash transactions 
for December, 1917, average $15.06 each 
—meaning every cash sales slip, for both 
sales and repairs, no matter how small 
the repairs were. Also we find that 
every charge transaction, meaning every 
charge transaction for both merchandise 
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and repairs, for December, 1917, aver- 
aged $46.48 each transaction. This is 
very interesting to us, and we thank you 


for the inquiry that has uncovered these 


facts. 

We did not employ any out-of-town 
papers whatever this year, as our metro- 
politan papers here have a very liberal cir- 
culation in the splendid territory adjacent 
to our city, and from which we draw con- 
siderable patronage. 

We have not, the past year, employed 
direct advertising, such as circular letters, 
booklets and folders, excepting to a very 
limited extent. 

We discontinued our advertising com- 
pletely a few days before Christmas, but 
are just now renewing our campaign 
with our typical activity, and we propose 
to keep up our advertising through the 
entire year, which is the best expression 
of our belief in the value of advertising. 


Our experience in appealing to Easter 
gift giving has always been disappointing, 
and we have given considerable thought 
to it for many years. For psychological 
reasons, to encourage the spirit of giving, 
we always make special window displays 
of appropriate Easter tide gifts, and use 
special announcements in our newspapers, 
but the results are never directly commen- 
surate. 

Our stationery department features sea- 
sonable engraved cards for both Easter and 
St. Valentine’s day, but aside from Christ- 
mas and to the very limited extent above 
noted, pertaining to Easter and St. Valen- 
tine’s day, there are no holidays in our 
calendar that seem to warrant the jeweler 
in promoting special selling events. 

Strictly speaking, we do not believe that 
there was an increase in the sale of jewelry 
for 1917. For ourselves we added 25 per 
cent gross to our business for the year, but 
our judgment is that our increase was ab- 
sorbed by the increased cost and sale of 
merchandise, and, in a lesser measure, by 
the sale of military merchandise, especially 
military watches, which have proven a 
large factor in our watch sales. 

Yes, we logically advertised platinum 
goods, for much of our jewelry is com- 
posed entirely of or in part of platinum. 
(Our diamond mountings are always of 
platinum, and have been so for many years.) 
Our year’s sales of platinum have seemed 
normal in comparison with other years. 
Aside from military watches and service 
pins and buttons, there has seemed no spe- 
cial demand with us, other than the nor- 
mal call for our regular lines of diamonds, 
watches, jewelry and silver. 


In this connection let us emphasize 
the fact that manufacturers, producers 
and creators of merchandise in our line 
are not alert in the production of new 
things that encourage new business. 
Contrast our business with the milliner, 
the cloak and suit house, or the boot- 
maker of today. When members of our 
families go to them for their require- 
ments they must accept the style of 
fabric or manufacture that the creators 
of those things have made for them to 
wear, no matter how radical the style 


eee 


THE JEWELERS’ 


or how recent the change may be; 
while we jewelers go on, year after year, 
catering to our customers with mer- 
chandise that never wears out and sel- 
dom changes in style or character, even 
permitting the haberdasher next door to 
tell our customers that “it is not good 
form to buy or wear scarf pins.” 

It surely is high time for the jewelers 
of America to rise to the dignity of their 
calling, and set a higher standard of 
merchandising by creating style changes 
that are as distinct in their character as 
is the new Easter boot or the new Easter 
hat. When we are brave enough to do 
this thing then our patrons, who can 
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demand for our products, and we will find 


a restoration of the higher dignity that 
surrounded the goldsmith and silversmith 
of olden times. 
Very sincerely, 
GEORGE E. FEAGANS, 
President, Feagans & Co. 





A Sensible Advertising Folder 





Ait rennae BROS., Evansville, Ind., 
distributed a neatly printed folder, 
entitled “The Christmas Herald,” profusely 
‘llustrated. Well chosen articles were 
grouped together in finely engraved plates, 
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TWO PAGES FROM AN ATTRACTIVE FOLDER DISTRIBUTED BY BITTERMAN BROS., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


well afford and better afford to wear as 
smart new jewelry as to wear smart new 
gowns, will come to us, and they will 
want to come to us, for these new 
things; for they will then see, and they 
should see, that it is infinitely as impor- 
tant to be properly jeweled as to be 
properly gowned. 

THE JEWELERS’ WEEKLY could not do a 
ereater service to the trade than to call 
a style convention of the leading manufac- 
turers and the leading retailers of America 
for the purpose of forming a permanent 
organization that would be so strong that 
we could direct our customers instead of 
being directed by them. When this happy 
day comes we will find a greatly increased 


73%, x 334 inches. One group showed 
articles priced from 25 to 75 cents, another 
from 50 cents to $1.75, etc., up to $12, which 
was the maximum price of merchandise 
advertised in the folder in this manner. 
Suggestions given on another page ranged 
from $3.50 to $40. The stock was exceed- 
ingly well chosen and attractively featured. 
This jeweler reports the best business, 
which he ever had in his whole business 
career. 








The National Khaki Watch Strap Co., 
Portland, Me., has been incorporated to 
manufacture and deal in wrist watch straps, 
etc., with a stock of $10,000. The president 
and treasurer is A. Leon Scott. 
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Advertising—an “Essential” 
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in 1918 








Writer Suggests a War Time Appeal for Wearing Jewelry 


Written expressly for the Jewelers’ Circular by Irwin Spear 
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OSSIBLY it is because the writer has 
been too absorbed in Christmas work for 
several months that he does not know the 
status quo of the movement which promised 
to bring into realization nation-wide co- 
operative advertising for the jewelry in- 
dustry. But assuredly “now is the accepted 
time,” to use the language of the camp 
meeting exhorters, for such work to be 
done. 


ITH jewelry manufacturers being 
down toward the bottom of the list 
when preference orders are issued for raw 
materials and fuel distribution, and with so 
great an authority as Frank A. Vanderlip 
declaring that jewelry is one of the things 
“we can do without” during the war, surely 
an intelligent campaign of publicity in the 
interests of the jewelry trade would help 
wonderfully to get a juster viewpoint of 
jewelry and its allied lines in the minds 
of the public, and a corresponding trade 
stimulus for retailer, wholesaler and manu- 
facturer. 


[? is too bad that the machinery is not 

ready for the carrying out of this pub- 
licity undertaking. The work of the in- 
dividual retailers would be made more 
effective were it in operation. But since it 
isn’t, it is up to the retailers in each com- 
munity to emulate one of General Byng’s 
tanks, and scotch the idea that jewelry is 
a non-essential and make people see that 
it is as unpatriotic to hoard money as it is 
to hoard sugar. 


[™ a bull on the jewelry business for 
1918—don’t get the idea I’m not. But 
I also believe that the jeweler who makes 
the greatest effort to get the business is 
going to get the most of it, and that pub- 
licity is even more important to the retailer 
this year than in the past. 


Lt us take a look at the situation and 

see if we can outline a good publicity 
plan for 1918. First we will look at the 
debit side, and then see what we have to 
offset it. 


PRICES for food, clothing, fuel and the 
so-called necessities are high. On the 
face of it, it would seem that there is less 
money available for the things people buy 
after bodily needs are taken care of. Do 
facts warrant such a conclusion? 

‘S° far as the salaried worker is con- 
cerned, possibly they do. Raises in 
salaries probably have not kept up with 
price increases. So far as the wage worker 
is concerned, he and she are getting higher 


wages than ever were paid, and steady 
work at these wages. Nor will the salaried 
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man be so badly off as he may think. He 
has had economy forced upon him, and as 
a help in that is the concentrated course 
in practical economy throughout the na- 
tion—the campaign against waste. That 
is going to teach a valuable lesson to all 
of us, and it will turn out advantageously to 
the jeweler. 


(THE wealthy people last December, and 

for five or six months before that, cut 
down their patronage of the jewelry stores 
heavily. Particularly was this so in the 
larger cities. The securities market was 
a factor in that. Most of such persons have 
investments in stocks and bonds. No 
matter if they have no intention of selling 
their securities they look on a slump in 
stocks as cutting down their wealth. They 
pull a long face and “economize.” But 
there is a better tone in the securities 
market, and it gives promise of holding on 
as the nation and its industries become 
better organized on a war basis. 


LSO the income tax tangle is being 

straightened out. People who have 
money are beginning to find out “where 
they are at,” and that is the main con- 
sideration with them. It makes them feel 
better anyway. The wealthy are the first 
to retrench always. They did it with a 
vengeance in 1917, many of them using 
the situation to act downright stingy. 


4 


HE Chicago situation was probably a 
fair example of the other large cities. 
In May a noticeable falling off in “charge 
account” trade was evident in all retail 
stores, department and specialty stores of 
all kinds. The jewelers were not alone 
in it. This kept up throughout the year. 
But the cash business improved. So much 
so that the jewelers who advertised con- 
sistently the year through were able to 
practically offset the slump in charge busi- 
ness. Had it kept up to normal the year 
would have been a whirlwind for the 
jewelers, and other retailers. 


Bur the wealthy trade will come back. 
You can’t keep a squirrel on the 


‘ground. And the state of the cash business 


ought to be very encouraging to every 
jeweler. That increase came because more 
people spent more money with jewelers 
than they had been accustomed to. Many 
of the patrons were practically brand new 
business for the jeweler. For the first time 
in their lives they had arrived at a financial 
state where they could gratify the natural 
longing for the pretty things a jeweler 
sells. 


A® that innate desire for jewelry, a 
diamond, a good watch, handsome 
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silverware, will be just as strong in 1918 
as it ever was. There are going to be 
many people able to gratify that longing 
this year who never could before. And it 
is up to the jeweler to cash in on this desire. 
Whatever its source—an artistic taste, a 
longing for the beautiful, cupidity—it exists. 
People want jewelry. They like it. It’s 
an indication of prosperity and success. 
They take pride in wearing it. And all the 
talk about “traitor dollars,” “don’t buy 
luxuries” and “buy only what you can’t 
get along without” will not kill this desire. 
People are going to keep on buying jewelry 
and the things a jeweler sells. How much 
they are going to buy of you depends in 
large measure on yourself. The best ad- 
vertised store is going to get the most of 
the trade. 


ERSISTENT, | straight-forward, com- 
mon sense advertising is going to be 
more important to the jeweler in 1918 than 
it ever was. Every jeweler ought to start 
1918 advertising at once and be as eager 
to keep it in sight as the shipwrecked sailor 
is to have his signal of distress seen. 


(THERE is a war time appeal for wearing 

jewelry that should be taken ad- 
vantage of. At the beginning of the Boer 
war, when the women of England began 
to stop wearing jewelry and to dress 
somberly, Queen Victoria declared such a 
policy was wrong—that women had a 
highly important duty to perform in keep- 
ing themselves attractive and cheerful, for 
if they did not the effect on the fighting 
men would be depressing, lowering their 
morale and becoming a positive factor in 
prolonging the war. 


THE chief object of jewelry is to en- 

hance a woman’s charm—to emphasize 
the attractiveness of natural characteristics, 
or to add to the beauty of a becoming 
costume. And that has been neglected too 
long by the trade both in the store and in 
the advertising. . It is time now to play 
it up. 


GQ UPPOSE every woman stopped wearing 

jewelry. That would be a positive 
calamity—a catastrophe. Not because of the 
wiping out of the jewelry industry, but be- 
cause of the wiping out of an artistic ac- 
complishment which makes the world better, 
cheerier, happier. Beauty is not. a non- 
essential. It can not be sacrificed without 
making the object for which we are work- 
ing harder to attain and less desirable to 
have. 


THE thinking jeweler sees clearly that 
his advertising must not only be main- 
tained this year, but that it must be con- 
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Silas says: “You can camouflage diamonds, watches, jewelry, but you can’t camouflage limburger cheese” 
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ducted with greater than usual care, thought 
and system. It is not a question of quantity 
only, but of quality also. The character of 
the copy must be exceptionally good. It 
has even a greater work to perform than 
usual. It must be the best that it is pos- 
sible to turn out. It is going to take more 
of a man’s time, energy and thought, to pro- 
duce this better advertising. It is no time 
for the amateur to experiment. You need 
the best that it is possible for you to get. 
If it is possible for you to take advantage 
of the experience of a trained advertising 
man, by all ‘means do so. 


MAb the most of window opportunities, 
by frequently changing displays and 
being sure that goods and everything about 
the window are in perfect order in every 
way. Too much care cannot be used in 
this regard. I saw in the window of a 
jewelry store which has a national reputa- 
tion a magnificent display of silverware. 
The center of the display was a beautiful 
tea service. But the tea pot was tarnished 
—very noticeably so. While I was looking 
at the window I overheard two different 
women remark on the tarnished tea pot 
and “how much trouble it is to take care 
of silver.” That one blemish was “killing” 
the whole window—bringing to mind the 
disadvantages of silverware instead of 
stimulating the desire for it. It was none 
of my business, but I went inside and told 
about the tea pot. I was thanked, but the 
interesting part was that when I went 
past the store later, there was no tarnished 
tea pot. It simply had been turned around. 


port be afraid to put prices in your 
window. The thought in the mind of 
the people who stop in front of your 
window is, “I’d like to have that, but it 
costs too much.” If you tell them the price 
is one dollar, two dollars, five, ten, a hun- 
dred dollars, some of them know that the 
price is not too much. They may not come 
in right then, but when they walk on they 
have the idea that they can buy it—it does 
not cost more than they could pay—and 
that is a long step in the direction of a 
sale. 


INDOWS, -you know, work like your 
newspaper advertising. If you 
showed your windows only once, no matter 
how attractive you made them, they would 
not pay out as advertising media. Nor 
would they amount to much if you used 
them only a few weeks in the spring and at 
Christmas time. No sane man would think 
of adopting such a policy. He knows his 
windows must be eternally on the job. 
Why, pray tell, should newspaper advertis- 
ing be rated differently? It should not. 
That is the answer. 


EWSPAPER advertising should be 

kept eternally on the job, also. It is a 
more complicated form of advertising. It 
requires a little more cash. But it reaches 
more people. It reaches them at a recep- 
tive time. And it pays a bigger dividend. 
It is beyond question the most effective 
means of advertising possible right now, 
when greater than ordinary obstacles are to 
be overcome. 
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ISUNDERSTANDING of the funda- 
mental worth of advertising is re- 
sponsible for the too general opinion 
among jewelers that constant newspaper 
advertising is not necessary. It is a mis- 
take—an idea founded on error—that an- 
vertising is valuable only as it produces 
sales concurrently with the advertising; to 
think that the advertising done last month, 
and the month before, and the years be- 
fore, is worthless so far as effecting present 
sales is concerned, and that the sales of 
next week, next month and next year will 
result only from the advertising of next 
week and next month and next year. 


[? would be just as logical to maintain 

that the present condition of your busi- 
ness has not been effected by policies and 
methods pursued in the past, but are wholly 
due to present efforts. One might as well 
maintain that a store just opened up could 
do as much business as the long estab- 
lished store; that a competitor could open 
up today and take your business away from 
you immediately; or that you could estab- 
lish a wide circle of friends by being agree- 
able when you felt like it and at other 
times neglect and snub your acquaintances. 


~INCE the jewelers are not organized 
to run co-operative advertising for the 
entire industry, it behooves the individuals 
to put forth greater, more scientific adver- 
tising in these times of greater stress. 


THE war may not be over this year, or 
next. Insure your business for the 

duration of the war and the reconstruction 

period to follow, by intelligent publicity. 


HATEVER you plan to do this year, 
don’t “Hooverize” your advertising. 





Stimulating Watch Trade 





ANY jeweler or watch man desirous of 

giving his watch service publicity 
might find it quite a novelty to carry out 
this idea. Many men, in fact, a large ma- 
jority, have the habit of hanging their 
watches on the wall side of their beds at 
night that they can keep track of the hours 
without getting up. This is especially true 
since the “radio-watch”—the timepiece 
which can be read in the dark—has come 
into use. Most of these men accomplish 
this trick by sticking a pin or a nail into 
the wall paper and plaster much to the 
annoyance of their wives. A _ jeweler, 
therefore, could make his watch service 
very popular by giving away holders for 
this purpose. The holder could be made 
of wood, tin, or even stiff cardboard, ac- 
cording to the fancy and pocketbook of 
the watchman. A small narrow strip two 
inches wide and four or five inches long 
with a curved hook in the center would be 
very appropriate as a hanger for the watch. 
This get-up could have movable back and 
a small hole at the top. Should the re- 
cipient want to fasten on the wall beside 
his bed he would merely drive a push but- 
ton through the hole. Should he wish to 
set it up on his bureau or dresser he could 
have it stand upright by extending the 
movable back. Either way would give the 
watch an upright position over night a 
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good point for advertising. On this serv- 
iceable giveaway the jeweler could print 
his advertisement. A window full of 
these souvenirs explained by a sign would 
create considerable publicity. 





Copy for Your “Newspaper Spread” 





i SERT something like the accompany- 

ing in your regular year ’round advertis- 
ing space in the favorite local paper and it 
will “jazz up” the space so that it will pay 
for itself in the new customers attracted 





A View from a Jeweler’s 
Periscope 


Lookout: “I report several pro- 
spective purchasers floating about, 
Sir, but they don’t seem to be 
getting anywhere.” 


Captain: “Such being the case they 
are pretty sure to get caught and 
trimmed.” 


Lookout: “But, Sir, I see a con- 
voy,coming to their assistance!” 


Captain: “Look sharp and report 
the name.” 


Lookout: “It reads, ‘Hubbard & 
Co., Jewelers.’ ” 


Captain: “We will submerge at 
once—when they get a prospective 
con in tow he is sure to be 
safe!” 


When in doubt about anything in the 
jewelry line let your scope point towards 
our store. 


We are well stocked up for the season’s 
fray—Our prices are submerged—Let us 
be your jewelry base. 
CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 
JEWELER—“The House of Value.” 











through reading something that “will bring 
a laugh and still carry the proper points of 
advertising.—C. T. H. 





A Patriotic Window Display 





N keeping with the times a progressive 

jeweler arranged his window by making 
a flag out of red, white and blue stones. 
The flag was but a small one but very 
attractive. Pearls, or imitation pearls, 
formed the white stripes; red stones (col- 
ored glass) served for the red stripes and 
the stars were diamonds against a blue 
cloth. Standing upright towards the rear 
of the window was “Miss Columbia.” This 
sign characteristic of the trade of the store 
appeared: “COLUMBIA IS THE GEM 
OF THE OCEAN.” 





Forward—The Army of Jewelers 





“I’m going to join the army.” 

“What branch of the army?” 

“The American army of jewelers.” 

“Army of jewelers? Why, what good 
will jewelers do?” 

“We're going abroad to put a new set of 
works in the Watch on the Rhine.” 
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The Success of a Store Is Something 
Like the Success of a Voyage 


It depends a good deal on what is carried. In the ship 
it’s called “cargo”; in the store it’s called “stock.” - 
Don’t load up with “ballast” when you can secure good 
salable articles that bring the dollars. Stow in a 


supply of 


(The Wadsworth 
25-Year Pilot” 


Good sailors always believe in “luck.” There’s luck in 
the “Pilot” Case, luck for the dealer and twenty-five 
years of luck for the purchaser. Half the time it’s the 
case that sells the watch. In addition to its looks, this 
case has the qualities that satisfy the customer in the 
long run. The profits satisfy you. 


Sooceerrrrrrrrrreerrrr yy 
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““A Quarter of a Century ”’ 
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The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


Factory : Dayton, Ky. 
New York, 17 Maiden Lane Chicago, Columbus Building 
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Up-to-Date Watch Repairing 





Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. 


Pratt. 




















W* frequently hear the statement that 
the watch-repairing department 1s 
not a paying proposition in connection 
with a jewelry store. While this may be 
true in some establishments, we do not 
consider it necessary where a little intel- 
ligent consideration is given to the prob- 
lem. The watch-repairing department 
should be considered as a high-class ad- 
vertising feature, inasmuch as a customer 
who has received satisfactory service in 
regard to his time-piece will invariably 
continue as a profitable customer for vari- 
ous goods handled by the store. There- 
fore, the most important consideration is 
to obtain the proper charges for repairing 
the watch in first-class order; then be quite 
sure that you repair the watch in first- 
class order, and obtain as accurate time as 
possible from that particular watch. A 
great many watch-makers take in work at 
such prices that there is no real profit in 
the job if first-class service is rendered, 
whereas, if we are to consider the watch- 
repairing department as a profitable busi- 
ness proposition, we must obtain a price 
commensurate with the skill required to 
obtain accurate time from the watch. 

If a customer brings in a watch, saying, 
“I want my watch cleaned,” we are not 
compelled to say, “All right, we'll clean 
it for you.” The proper thing to do under 
such circumstances is to advise your cus- 
tomer that you will examine the watch and 
state what repairs are necessary to put the 
watch in first-class order. All watches 
should be thoroughly examined and a defi- 
nite price agreed upon for performing the 
necessary repairs, and the examination 
should always be made, if possible, at the 
time the customer leaves the watch. Hav- 
ing agreed upon a price for repairing the 
watch, we should also advise the customer 
regarding the time required to make the 
repairs. Except in unavoidable instances, 
no repair job should be promised under 
two weeks from date of receiving same. 


We have no particular trouble in asking 
for three weeks’ time on most watch re- 
pair jobs. It is also a very good plan to 
obtain the customer’s full name and also 
his address. This is a distinct advantage 
in several ways. The most important one 
is, that it gives us an up-to-date mailing 
list, when sending out advertising matter, 
then we may wish to communicate with 
the customer in regard to the watch, and, 
last, but not least, we can hurry up the 
“slackers,” who leave their watches for a 
year or two, and sometimes longer. We 
use a regular printed form for this pur- 
pose, which we mail out to customers the 
first of each month. Every customer who 
has left his watch more than 60 days re- 
ceives the card enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope. This method moves most of the 
“slackers.” The printed form may also 
be used in cases where the customer is 
unable to wait for an examination of his 
watch. All that is required in using the 
form is to cross out the word “repairs” or 
“estimate,” as the case may be, and fill in 
the blank spaces. The form is shown in 
Fig. 1. 

When a watch job is taken in the cus- 
tomer’s full name and address should be 
written on the tag, also the date of re- 
ceiving, date of delivery and the charges. 
On the reverse side of the tag the repairs 
agreed upon should also be noted, and 
when the job is finished the job number 
should also be written on the tag. Then 
when a job is delivered the tags may be 
saved and each day’s work checked off the 
watch record as delivered. 

If it is mecessary to send the case or 
movement to the factory for: repairs, the 
numbers and a complete description of the 
case and movement should be written on 
the tag, and a notation as to where the job 
was sent and the date of sending. If this 
is done, there will be no danger of getting 
any jobs “mixed.” When sending jobs to 
the factory for repairs, explicit instruc- 


tions should accompany the job, explaining 
just what work is required to be done. 
Otherwise, the factory will usually repair 
the job in first-class order and charge ac- 
cordingly. Of course, we should aim to 
take in all work to be repaired in first- 
class order. However, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a customer will pay for having 
a new joint on a watch-case but will not 
have other needed repairs done, such as 
new bow, crown, dents straightened out 
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BEB Ki canewes ee re 
for repair estimate. After making a 
thorough examination we find above 
CE I i sciddeieciccastinnecaxan 
The charges will be ................ 

Kindly advise us in regard to above 
and oblige. Yours truly, 


BLANK & CO. 
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or backs closed. Hence the importance of 
giving explicit instructions in regard to 
the work to be done. There is no good 
reason for paying the job-shop or factory 
$1.75 to $2 for repairing a case in good 
order when we can only charge our cus- 
tomer $1.50 for a new joint. Such tricks 
cut down the profits and are responsible 
for the statements that the watch-repair- 
ing department does not pay. 

On the other hand we have noticed in- 
stances where first-class watch-repairing 
has greatly increased the profits of the 
store as a whole. We have in mind in- 
stances where wealthy people, who had not 
previously been a customer of the store, 
bring in a watch with the complaint that 
it had been repaired elsewhere and had 
not given satisfaction. Now, right here 
is where we get extremely busy. Quite 


. often such people will prove valuable cus- 
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HE ECHARCO-SHIRLEY is undoubtedly the most important improvement 
in an Engraving Block that has been patented in years. It is the inven- 
tion of a practical engraver of many years’ experience—one who knows the 
shortcomings of other kinds. In concrete form the improvement consists 

of a ball race (frame) holding steel ball bearings placed at the extremities, providing 
absolute stability of motion as against constant wear on the ordinary block, depend- 
ing on a center pivot, which through wear makes the block “Wobbly.” 


The Ball Race is easily removable and the block locked when rigidity is required for 
chasing, etc. Made in two sizes with full set of attachments. 


Write for full descriptive circular to your jobber or to 


HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & COMPANY 


47-49 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
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A complete outfit for illuminating with radium 
material. Watch and Clock dials and hands. 
Requires no expert knowledge in order to 
obtain perfect results. Your jobber will supply 
you, or give you full particulars on request. 





Dials and Hands—separately or in sets—for 
American Watches. 


Takes but a minute or two to apply—will last 
longer than the average watch. To be had 


at all jobbers. 


HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & COMPANY 


47-49 Maiden Lane New York 
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A Really 
RADI- First-Class 


LOIN Radium Outfit 






























RADI- is a self-luminous compound guaranteed to contain real Radium, 
insuring permanency with great luminosity and meets the increas- 
ing demand among watchmakers and jewelers for 


A Really First-Class Radium Outfit 


Besides a sufficient quantity of /RADi- for 20 to 25 watch dials this Outfit contains the following, viz.: 
ADHESIVE LIQUID and THINNING OIL used to produce the proper consistency. 


GUMMED DOTS: It being practically impossible to paint the hour dots all alike 
and uniform the GUMMED DOTS furnished with this Outfit are of the great- 
est value. These Dots are easily applied and the RADI-LUMINA mixture 
spreads evenly on the same, thus giving the desired uniformity of appearance 
not to be had without these dots. 

PRACTICE POWDER for beginners in order to save waste of RADI- LUMINA. 


BRUSH, MIXING CUP and GLASS MIXING ROD. 
Full Directions Go with Every Radi-Lumina Outfit. Price, complete as above, $4.50 


Separate bottles of RADI-LUMINA can be furnished promptly, also 
Separate bottles of Adhesive Liquid, Thinning Oil and Gummed Dots 





DIALS AND HANDS IN SETS: 





per doz. sets 


Midget and Lady Clare Dials and Hands..................4-- $9.00 
re, cet bee Cee eRe ewes he bieeeees 9.50 
per doz. prs 
H & M Hands only for Midget and Lady Clare................. $2.50 
tigen: 4 cil RRA RA Cerrar a a roe 3.00 
ti ‘ Swiss and American, assorted sizes....... 3.50 
* American Watches, separate sizes........ 3.50 

‘ Swiss and American, assorted 0 size and 
smaller, Carded Superior... ....... 5.00 
, When ordering, insist on obtaining genuine RADI-LUMINA—not to 
Mr Jeweler. be confounded with inferior grades that contain little or no radium, 


For Sale by Jobbers 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO., Wholesale Distributers 


90-94 Maiden Lane, New York 
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tomers for the store if their watches 
repaired SO that they will keep accu- 
™ ‘fe have in mind one such case 


e time. W ; 
yee we repaired a one-minute repeating 
id for a wealthy man. He was so well 


pleased with the service rendered that he 
has continued as a customer of the store, 
spending several hundred dollars annually 
for different goods, and the business is 
directly traceable to a first-class job on his 


watch. 
Watch Rack System. 


It is important to have some kind of a 
system of placing repaired watches on the 
rack, in order that a watch may be quickly 
located when called for. We make our 
watch racks in separate units, each unit 
capable of holding 90 watches. New units 
may be added as required. The rack iS 
30 inches in width by 18 inches in height. 
The hooks are placed two and one-half 
inches apart, crosswise, by three inches 
apart lengthwise. A common brass screw- 
hook, bent at right angles, is quite suit- 
able for the purpose. Beginning at the 
top right-hand side we place the largest 
18 size, nickel, open face watch, then grad- 
uate the nickel open face watches as to 
size. Next, the largest gold open face 
watch is placed on the next hook and the 
gold open face watches likewise graduated 
as to size. Then we arrange the hunting- 
case watches in a similar manner. As we 
are railroad-watch inspectors we keep the 
railroad watches arranged separately, ar- 
ranging them alphabetically, regarding the 
make of the watch. For instance, we 
classify Waltham watches as American 
Waltham Watch Co., which was formerly 
the firm name of the Waltham Watch Co.; 
then Ball, Columbus, Elgin, Hamilton, 
Hampden, Howard, Illinois, Rockford, 
South Bend, etc. 

In using the above system of placing 
repaired watches on the rack, it will readily 
be understood that a watch may be very 
easily located. For instance, a customer 
calls for a 16 size gold hunting-case watch. 
We can quickly locate the group of 16 
size gold hunting-cases and select the re- 
quired watch. Likewise, in regard to the 
railroad watches, when the make of the 
watch is ascertained, the particular group 
is quickly located and the required watch 
selected. The advantage of this system lies 
in the fact that the watches are divided 
into groups and once the group is located 
we have a comparatively small number of 
_ from which to select the required 
job. 

When the watches are placed in the safe 
at night, the railroad watches should be 
placed in the box with pendants up; this 
being the same position in which they are 
placed on the rack during the day, it will 
be much easier to regulate the watches 
than it would if they were placed into the 
box “any old way.” 


Mattrial System 

System means speed all through the 
watch-repairing department, and the most 
important system in the whole department 
is in having a proper classification of ma- 
terial. How often we have noticed watch- 
makers looking through boxes, envelopes. 
drawers, and everywhere, for a piece of 
material that they “know they got it,” but 
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can’t locate it. Finally they will discover 
the required material, perhaps a balance 
staff, only to discover later on that they 
have about a dozen of that particular 
kind in an old job envelope. Almost any 
style cabinet may be utilized for contain- 
ing watch materials. However, we are 
partial to the small cabinets containing 20 
drawers, with a lid on the top of the 
cabinet and divisions for holding a number 
of small bottles. These cabinets were 
originally made for main-springs, but they 
are quite suitable for all materials. As the 
main-springs are a very important part of 
the material stock we shall arrange them 
first. Beginning at the upper right hand 
corner we place 18 size Waltham main- 
springs; in the next drawer below we place 
16 size Waltham, then 12 size, 6 size, 0 
size and so on. Next, we take Elgin main- 
springs, arranging them likewise as to size. 
Each different make is arranged alphabet- 
ically in the cabinet, working from the 
upper right hand corner down and across 
the cabinet. Then, we arrange the watch 
hands, using the small brass boxes that the 
hands are packed in. It is important to 
leave the boxes all of one style and uni- 
form size. The kinds are also arranged 
alphabetically and also as to size. Screws 
are next arranged likewise, using small 
bottles with screw caps. The case screws 
should be arranged separately. Next, all 
material, excepting balance staffs and 
jewels, is arranged alphabetically and in 
small screw cap-bottles. All boxes and 
bottles containing material should be 
properly labeled. We prefer to keep bal- 
ance staffs and jewels in a large case con- 
taining a large number of small vials. 
There are a number of such cases on the 
market with balance staffs and jewels 
properly arranged so that the required 
staff or jewel is easily selected. 

Crowns are best arranged by dividing a 
drawer into four spaces and buying crowns 
sized in quarters of a millimeter. For in- 
stance, we place 4, 4%, 4% and 434 m.m. 
crowns in one drawer and label the drawer 
4 mm. Then 5, 5%, 5% and 5% m.m. 
in the next drawer and so on, up to 8 m.m., 
which is about the largest size required. 
Round and antique crowns are kept in the 
same spaces. When fitting a new crown, 
it is a very simple matter to measure the 
pendant with a millimeter gauge and 
quickly select the required size of crown, 
allowing 4% m.m. for the proper freedom. 
Stems and sleeves may be next arranged 
by dividing a drawer into four spaces and 
placing 18 size and 16 size stems and 
sleeves separately in one drawer, then 12 
size and 6 size stems and sleeves in the 
next drawer, then 0 size in the next drawer. 
Bows may be easily arranged by dividing 
a drawer into three spaces, placing first 
quality gold-filled, round and antique bows 
in one space; second quality gold-filled 
round and antique bows in the next space, 
then the nickel bows in the remaining 
space. Each drawer will contain one size 
bow and three different qualities, and five 
drawers will be required to hold all dif- 
ferent sizes. All watch-repairing depart- 
ments will not have the same outfit of 
materials; however, the above mentioned 
system of classifying material may be fol- 
lowed with any size stock of material. 
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The essential feature lies in arranging the 
material in alphabetical order and separate 
sizes where possible. “Have a place for 
everything and keep everything in its place,” 
is a very good motto to follow in the watch- 
repairing department. 


Work-Bench and Tools 


In regard to the work-bench and tools, 
we do not wish to suggest any special ar- 
rangement, as this must be a matter to suit 
the requirements of each workman. How- 
ever, we may suggest a rule that will ap- 
ply to all. Have a place for each particular 
tool, and then keep it there when not ac- 
tually in use. How often we see workmen 
with all sorts of tools piled on the work- 
bench. When they want some particular 
tool they are unable to find it readily. A 
great deal of valuable time is lost in this 
way, whereas, if a tool is in its proper 
place it is so much easier to find quickly. 

A great many workmen still use the old- 
fashioned foot wheel to drive the lathe. 
A small electric motor may be purchased 
for a nominal sum, and it is certainly more 
efficient in every way than a foot wheel. 
Most lathe work may be done a great deal 
quicker and better when using the electric 
motor for power. Some of the old-time 
workmen did some very fine work before 
the electric motors were invented, and they 
probably did some of their work by candle 
light. But they could have done better 
work in less time if they had been able to 
use a modern electric motor and electric 
lights. In regard to the lathe, buy an 
American lathe in preference to the im- 
ported article; also buy as complete an 
assortment of chucks and attachments as 
you can possibly afford. We prefer an 
American lathe, because new parts or at- 
tachments are readily obtained. Another 
good reason why we prefer American 
lathes and tools is, that we wish to “see 
America first.” 

A thin strip of wood should be attached 
to the edge of the bench with three 
screws. The screw-holes should be coun- 
tersunk and the screws fitted flush, and the 
strip should be sandpapered smooth. A piece 
of white, single-ply cardboard, about 10 by 
12 inches, is very satisfactory to do watch 
work on. A supply of such cardboard cut 
to size may be obtained at the printing 
shops and it is really worth while. The 
edge of the cardboard may be slipped un- 
der the wooden strip, and when the screws 
are driven in it is held securely in place. 

There are a great many different meth- 
ods of cleaning watches. Some methods 
are slow and tedious, while others are ef- 
ficient and up-to-date. Some watchmak- 
ers will spend half a day cleaning an or- 
dinary watch and the watch will not look 
clean and bright even then, while a skilled 
watchmaker will clean any watch, depend- 
ing upon the grade and number of jewels, 
within an hour and a half. Furthermore, 
the watch will look as near like new as 
possible for that particular watch. 

The chief requisites in regard to clean- 
ing watches are to remove all tarnish from 
gold or plated parts of the movements and 
to thoroughly remove all grease and 
gummy oil. We never use prepared chalk 
or any powdered preparations to brighten 
watch plates. It is too slow and tedious 
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This Is 
Our Twenty-Third Anniversary 


On this occasion we wish to extend to our friends and patrons our deep appre- 
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usually injure the finish of a fine 
Our first operation will be to 
fossen the hairspring stud screw and detach 
the stud from the balance bridge. Then we 
remove the balance bridge and drive the 
stud screw clear in so that it will not get 
lost while cleaning, etc. Then the balance 
may be lifted out without the slightest 
danger of injuring the hair-spring. This 
may not make any difference with a low- 
grade watch, but with a high-grade, ad- 
justed watch it pays to handle the hair- 
spring carefully. Next the hands should 
be removed, and if the dial is silver or 
gold finished we should use a dial protector 
to avoid marring the finish. The dial 
screws should then be loosened enough to 
remove the dial, then driven clear in so that 
there will be no danger of losing the dial- 
screws while cleaning. Then the dial 
wheels and cannon pinion should be re- 
moved. Next, the barrel bridge and top 
plate should be removed and the train 
lifted out. Then the winding and setting 
mechanism should be removed and _ the 
watch is ready for the actual cleaning 
operations. 

The first operation will be to thor- 
oughly scrub every part with benzine, 
using a hard or half-hard brush, then the 
plates should be strung on a wire loop, 
rinsed in benzine and dried in fine box- 
wood sawdust. All small parts should be 
placed in a small sieve, rinsed in benzine, 
and also dried in sawdust. All parts 
should then be dipped in a solution of 
cyanide, one ounce to the quart of water, 
thoroughly rinsed in soapy water, then 
clean water, then in grain alcohol, and 
finally dried in sawdust. 

There is a very important point to be 
remembered when using cyanide, and that 
is to thoroughly remove all traces of 
cyanide. Soapy water is a great aid in this 
case, inasmuch as soapy water acts on cy- 
anide in very much the same manner as 
benzine acts on oil and all greases, etc., 
that are heavier than benzine. Cyanide is 
a very slimy, heavy alkali; soapy water is 
a light alkali, which removes the cyanide 
much more readily than clear water does. 
Our next operation will be to prepare a buck- 
skin buff stick by applying a small amount 
of soft rouge to the buckskin and rubbing 
itin thoroughly. This is best done by mix- 
ing the rouge with alcohol and applying a 
thin solution to the buff stick, which 
should be allowed to dry before using. All 
gilt parts should be buffed carefully with 
the prepared buff stick. The jewel settings 
may be nicely polished by using a small 
soft cork pointed and fitted into a tube and 
used in the same manner as a screw-driver. 
A small amount of soft rouge on the cork 
will produce a nice finish on the jewel set- 
tings. All parts that have been refinished 
with rouge should then be cleaned again in 
benzine to remove the rouge and dried in 
sawdust. Then all parts should be carefully 
dusted with a soft brush to remove all 
traces of sawdust. 

The next operation will be to remove the 
cap Jewels and clean them thoroughly. All 
Pivot holes should be carefully pegged out 
and examined with the glass. If the main- 
spring is set or distorted it should be dis- 
carded and a new one fitted. Don’t twist 
4 mainspring into the barrel with your 


and will 
watch. 
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fingers; use a mainspring winder. If you 
do not possess one just lay off until you 
can get one. Give the “engine” a fair 
chance if you expect results. 

Oiling. 

Assuming that the watch is thoroughly 
cleaned and ready for assembling, we 
shall consider the proper method of oiling. 
The mainspring should have just enough 
oil to “grease” it thoroughly. Don’t try to 
give the mainspring an oil bath. The same 
rule applies to the winding wheels. Never, 
under any circumstances should oil be 
applied to the intersetting wheels, the dial 
wheels or the roller jewel. <A slight film 
of oil should be applied to the pallet stone 
before the watch is assembled. Also, all cap 
jewels should be oiled before assembling 
the watch. A small amount of oil should 
be applied to the hole jewel and then a 
fine steel point should be pressed into the 
pivot hole, which will cause the oi! to run 
inito the space between the hole-jewel and 
the end-stone. Then, with a wedge of soft 
pith, the surplus oil may be wiped away 
from the face of the jewel. This is very 
important, especially in a high-grade, 
double-roller watch, as too much oil around 
the lower balance jewel will eventually 
cause trouble by the oil creeping up the 
staff and getting onto the safety roller 
and roller jewel. By the same token, too 
much oil on the cock jewel will sometimes 
cause trouble by creeping down onto the 
hairspring. The watch may now be as- 
sembled and all other pivot holes oiled. 
The principal point to remember when oil- 
ing the watch is, don’t overdo it. 


Mainsprings. 


When fitting new mainsprings it is al- 
ways best to use genuine mainsprings— 
i. €., mainsprings that are supplied by the 
factory for their own watches. However, 
this is not always possible when fitting 
mainsprings into imported watches. In 
this case we must follow certain rules for 
selecting a mainspring of the proper 
dimensions for the watch. As the metric 
system is .usually used for gauging main- 
springs we shall give all measurements in 
thousandths of a centimeter. To determine 
the proper width of a mainspring we 
shall accurately measure the barrel depth of 
the mainspring space. Then we shall al- 
low from .010 to .025 cm., depending upon 
the size of the watch, for side-play. Ex- 
ample: Assuming that in an 18-size watch 
the barrel depth measures .320 cm., we shall 
allow .025 cm. for side-play, .320— .025 = 
.295, which will be the proper width for 
the mainspring. To determine the proper 
strength of a mainspring, we shall measure 
the inside diameter of the mainspring bar- 
rel. The mainspring should measure from 
1/80 to 1/95 of the inside diameter of the 
mainspring barrel. Example: Assuming 
that the inside diameter of the mainspring 
barrel is 1.378 cm., then 1.378 ~— 80 = .017 
cm., which will be the proper strength of 
the mainspring for a low-grade watch. 

If we have a high-grade, full-jeweled 
watch, with highly polished pivots and jew- 
els, and a finely finshed escapement, then 
we shall require a thinner mainspring, as it 
is quite obvious that a watch having all 
acting parts highly polished, and having a 
properly designed and finely finished es- 
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capement, will require less motive power 
than a low-grade watch. Example: As- 
suming that the high-grade watch has an 
inside barrel diameter of 1.378 cm., then 
1.378 — 95 = .014 cm., which will be the 
proper strength of the mainspring for a 
high-grade watch. The length of the 
mainspring must also be carefully consid- 
ered. In nearly all watches the diameter of 
the barrel arbor is approximately one-third 
of the inside diameter of the mainspring 
barrel. The length of the mainspring 
should be so proportioned that, when 
wound up, it will occupy the same area in 
the barrel as it will occupy when run down. 
If we divide the space between the outer 
edge of the barrel arbor and the inside of 
the barrel into eight equal spaces we may 
allot five spaces for the wound-up spring 
and three spaces for the run-down spring. 
In other words, the mainspring should fill 
three-eighths of the space between the 
outer edge of the barrel and the inside edge 
of the barrel. Reference to Fig. 2 will 
make the meaning more clear. The ends 
of the mainspring also require special at- 
tention. The inner end should be shaped 


Scienigieliai SPRING 








| WOUND-UP 5? 
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to conform to the curve of the barrel arbor. 
The hook on the barrel arbor should not 
extend beyond the thickness of the main- 
spring. Regarding the outer end of the 
mainspring, a T end is the strongest and 
neatest end when well made, but special at- 
tention should be given to the tips of the 
T end. They should be trimmed off flush 
with the top and bottom of the _ barrel. 
Otherwise we shall be liable to have 
trouble, caused by the tips catching on the 
center wheel or winding wheels. Many 
Swiss mainsprings have a slip-end, which 
is simply a short length of spring riveted 
onto the end of the mainspring. Some- 
times the ends are very thick and clumsy. 
They should be made‘as neat as possible. 
A very neat and quick way to form a slip- 
end is to heat the end of the mainspring 
and bend it down flat. By holding the end 
of the mainspring in the flame of an al- 
cohol lamp and using a pair of flat pliers 
the end may be quickly pinched down flat 
and smooth. The above method will answer 
very nicely for a thin mainspring. If we 
have a thick mainspring, requiring greater 
strength on the end, it will be quite a sim- 
ple matter to put a rivet through the end 
of the mainspring, as the end, being at- 
tached to the mainspring, will make a 
trifling matter of fitting a rivet. The heads 
of the rivet should be filed smooth and 
stamped flat in the staking tool. 


Mainspring Barrrel. 
' All mainspring barrels are trued on the 
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Have again repeated their annual triumph. Nearest 
to perfection as yet reached by portable timepieces. 





LATEST ACHIEVEMENTS 


Records of 1916-1917 
Geneva Observatory Timing Contest 
Ending February, 1917 


The Highest Prize for Best Average Running 
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small position dots are placed 
wet = and agers periphery of the 
see. It is very important when assem- 
bling the barrel that these position dots 
should coincide, otherwise the barrel will 
not run true on the arbor. The barfel 
should also turn freely on the arbor and 
without excessive end-play. If the barrel 
does not turn freely on the arbor the 
trouble may be quickly remedied by holding 
the barrel in the fingers and striking the 
end of the barrel arbor with a brass-head 
hammer. If there be too much end-play 
the barrel, with spring and arbor removed, 
may be placed flat on the bench and 
“bumped,” using a boxwood punch for this 
purpose. The pivots and barrel shoulders 
of the barrel arbor should be finished 
smooth and highly polished. Also, the 
pivot holes in the plate and the bridge 
should be made to fit the pivots closely and 
should be finished smooth. 


Train-Wheels and Pinions 


Quite often we notice that the pivots of 
the train pinions are worn in 7 and 15 
jewel watches. While this trouble may oc- 
cur in any watch, it is more often the case 
where the pivot-hole is simply a hole drilled 
in the plate or bridge. Unless the worn 
part is very slight, and can be easily re- 
fnished and polished, it is always best to 
replace the worn pinion. Especially is this 
true of the center staff, as it ‘s impossible 
to get accurate time from a watch in which 
the center staff is worn. We should also 
see that the center staff and fourth pivot 
are perfectly straight, otherwise we shall 
have trouble with the hands catching. We 
should also examine the pinions carefully. 
If they are worn at the point of contact 
with the wheel they should be replaced 
with a new pinion. We have all had 
watches for repair which would sometimes 
stop, and in which it was very difficult to 
determine the exact cause oi stoppage. 
Quite often it happens that this trouble is 
caused by improper depthing of wheel and 
pinion, or incorrect sizing of wheel or 
pinion. For instance, the leaf of the pinion 
may be a trifle thick. The incoming tooth 
of the wheel may touch the approaching 
leaf of the pinion, whereas they should not 
touch. Assuming that the incoming tooth 
of the wheel and the approaching leaf of 
the pinion do “butt” together just enough 
to occasionally stop the watch, it will be 
readily apparent that a slight jar will start 
the watch again, making it extremely diffi- 
cult to locate the actual trouble. The pinions 
should be very carefully examined. If the 
discharging face of the pinion leaf shows 
even slight wear it should be discarded and 
a new pinion, with slightly thinner leaves, 
should be fitted. While this trouble is liable 
to occur between any wheel and pinion, it 
happens oftener between the fourth wheel 
and escape pinion. 

The question may be asked, “Why should 
the leaves of the pinion be a trifle thick if 
the pinion was cut properly originally?” 
In considering this question we will say that 
the pinion may have been correctly de- 
signed originally, and a suitable cutter may 
have been made to cut the pinion. How- 
ever, the life of a pinion-cutter is limited, 
and as the cutter wears away from its 
original form it is apparent that it will cut 
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a pinion with slightly thicker leaves. The 
watch manufacturer does not intend that 
such pinions shall be used. However, a 
few of them are liable to escape the “eagle 
eye’ of the inspector, and usually will 
cause trouble later on. Any trouble that 
causes undue friction in the train should 
be located and corrected. 

Theoretically, the ideal watch would be 
one in which there would be no friction be- 
tween acting parts. Since such a condition 
is impossible, the logical conclusion will be 
to reduce the friction to a minimum, and 
this applies especially to the train. While 
the train is not the most important feature 
of a watch, still if we have a perfect bal- 
ance, hairspring and escapement, we can- 
not expect the best results unless the mo- 
tive power be transmitted with the least 
possible friction through the train to these 
important factors. To produce a perfect 
train requires a thorough knowledge of the 
principals of depthing and center distances. 
At some future time we shall consider this 
subject more fully. 


Dial Wheels and Pinions 


The cannon pinion should fit onto the 
center staff friction-tight. It should be just 
tight enough to carry the hands, with no 
danger of slipping. If the cannon pinion 
fits too tight the balance will “speed up” 
when setting the hands forward or will stop 
altogether when setting the hands _ back- 
ward. Neither of these conditions are de- 
sired. The minute wheel and pinion should 
fit its arbor closely and should move 
freely. The hour wheel should fit the can- 
non pinion freely, and the pipe of the hour 
wheel should be almost flush with the min- 
ute hand shoulder of the cannon pinion. 
When the dial is secured in position the 
hour wheel should have at least a slight 
amount of end-play. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances should dial washers be used on 
the hour wheel of a watch. They are ab- 
solutely unnecessary, and their use practi- 
cally amounts to botch work. We have yet 
to see a watch in which dial washers are 
actually necessary. 


The Escapement 


In regard to the different escapements, 
quite a large book could be written on this 
subject alone. However, the detached 
lever escapement comprises by far the ma- 
jority of the average watch repairs. There- 
fore, we shall consider the principal points 
of the lever escapement, believing that this 
will prove most advantageous to the 
watchmakers who are learning the trade. 
The escapement as a whole comprises the 
escape wheel, pallet, fork, arbor and jew- 
els, and the balance, hairspring, balance- 
staff, roller table and jewel, also the balance 
hole-jewels and end-stones. 

Assuming that we have a watch in which 
we wish to put the escapement in first-class 
order, our first operation will be to care- 
fully examine the pallet jewels, roller 
jewel, balance hole-jewels and end-stones. 
The pallet jewels and roller jewel should 
be securely cemented in their respective 
places, and the balance hole-jewels and 
end-stones should be securely set in their 
settings, and should also be level. If the 
end-stones are pitted they should be replaced 
with new end-stones, or if only slightly 
pitted they may be re-polished. The bal- 
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ance cock should be parallel with the plate, 
not bent up or bent down. 

The guard pin, banking pins and regu- 
lator pins should be straight, smooth, clean, 
and should be securely fastened in place. 
The roller table and safety roller, if a 
double roller, and the hairspring collet 
should also be securely staked on, and 
should fit flat against their respective shoul- 
ders. See that the roller jewel is not too 
long. It should not touch the guard finger, 
jewel screws or bottom plate. The pivots 
of the escape pinion, pallet arbor and bal- 
ance staffs should fit the jewels closely, and 
all should have the same amount of end- 
shake, and the end-shake should be just 
enough to insure freedom, and no more. It 
is essential that the pivots, especially of 
the balance staff, shall be of the same size. 

The notch in the pallet fork should be 
square to the bottom, and should be smooth 
and polished. Any slight roughness may 
be removed with a fork polisher. The 
roller jewel should fit the notch closely. 
In a high-grade watch .01 mm. will be am- 
ple freedom for the roller jewel, while a 
low-grade watch may possibly require 
slightly more freedom. 


To examine the roller action, the escape 
pivots, pallet arbor pivots, guard pin or 
finger, roller jewel and balance pivots 
should all be in a straight line. Then by 
holding the balance lightly with the finger 
we may grasp the end of the fork with a 
pair of fine-pointed tweezers and test the 
freedom of the roller jewel. Then move 
the balance slowly around, testing the 
action constantly to see that the guard-pin 
or finger is free in the crescent, and that 
the roller jewel is free in the notch, until 
the tooth of the escape wheel drops off one 
pallet jewel and onto the other. This 
should be tried in both directions. 


To examine the locking action, move the 
balance slowly around until one tooth of 
the escape wheel drops from the receiving 
pallet jewel and another tooth drops onto 
the discharging pallet jewel. If the locking 
is too shallow, the receiving pallet jewel 
should be drawn out slightly; if the locking 
action is too deep the receiving pallet jewel 
should be drawn in slightly. Examination 
of new, well-made, high-grade watches will 
demonstrate the proper amount of lock 
much better than it can be described. When 
the tooth of the escape wheel drops onto 
the locking face of the discharging pallet 
jewel, move the balance still further until 
the roller jewel is free from the notch. If 
the pallet jewel is set at the proper angle 
the pallet will be drawn against the banking 
pin. If the pallet does not draw properly, 
then the pallet jewel should be inclined 
slightly to fulfill this function. It is very 
important that the draw shall be sufficient 
to throw the pallet against the banking pin, 
otherwise the guard pin will be thrown 
against the roller while the watch is run- 
ning, thereby seriously affecting the rate. 

To examine the unlocking action, turn 
the balance slowly in the opposite direction, 
as when examining the locking action. 
When the roller jewel enters’ the notch 
and passes to the discharging side of the 
notch it must not touch the discharging 
corner of the notch, but must clear it safely. 





(Continued on page 283.) 
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A COMPLETE SET containing everything necessary 
to make any watch, clock or compass dial or hands 


PERMANENTLY LUMINOUS 








Easy to Apply—Results Perfect 
Set Complete in Hardwood Box 
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New PERFECTION GREEN GOLD Powder 


Used with PERFECTION Solution gives different shades of 
GREEN GOLD Finish equal to factory work. Per Box 25 cents. 
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ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR THESE GOODS 
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EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. AND CANADA 
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This Brand of 
Jewelers’ files rep- 
resents the apex of 

excellence. 





Each Nicholson file is 
rigidly examined for shape, 
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(Continued from issue of Jan. 2.) 
THER causes of wabbling are a slot open 
at one side of the spring and tight fitting 
on the other side. The stud higher at 
one end resulting in one side of the pend- 
ulum being longer than the other. The 
spring thicker on one edge, though seldom 
met with, and a crooked pendulum rod. 

The stud grasping the suspension spring too 
firmly, so that it cannot move back and 
forth freely, is another cause. 

The pendulum in some cases has a back- 
and-forward movement in the loop of the 
verge wire or crutch. This is because the 
pendulum is not moving in a plane parallel 
to that of the verge and is remedied by 
grasping the slotted stud in which the sus- 
pension spring fits and bending it until 
the rod moves without the sliding motion. 
If left uncorrected it uses a little of the 
motive force and tends to produce irregu- 
lar timing and will wear notches in the 
rod which in time will stop the clock. 

A common defect in nearly all visible 
pendulum clocks is the practice the makers 
have of putting the pendulum in the mid- 
dle of the movement to make the clock look 
better when the verge center is off to one 
side. This results in an up and down 
slide of the loop on the rod, which takes 
up considerable of the motive force. Un- 
fortunately, there is no cheap and easy 
method of correcting this defect and all we 
can do in the case is to see that the rod 
is polished where it touches the loop sides, 
and that there are no notches in the loop. 
In rare cases we may swing the verge 
holder over to the opposite side from its 
original position and thus bring the center 
of motion of the rod nearly under that of 
the verge. If it can be brought directly 
under it we will have very little vertical 
slide. It always used to be considered 
necessary to put a little oil in the loop 
where it touches the rod, but some work- 
men do not think it a good plan, claiming 
that it gathers dirt and does more harm 
than good. In my opinion it will be neces- 
sary when the vertical slide is excessive. 
If there is little or no slide it may be 
better to leave it without oil. 

In regard to oil, there is a wide di- 
vergence of opinion as to which is the best 
ol to use on clocks. I was fortunate in 
obtaining good oil when I first learned the 
trade 48 years ago. Since that time I have 
tried several new brands and have always 
been disappointed with the results. One 
thing is certain, and that is that no foreign 
oil compares with the American oils, and 
no oil made from anything but porpoise or 
black fish is of any value for pivots and 
verges of timepieces. Also the porpoise or 
black fish oi] must be prepared by thor- 
oughly skilled and conscientious operatives 
Or it will be a failure. One morning a 
traveler for a material house came when 

€ mercury registered 22 degrees below 


zero and strongly urged me to take a new 
brand of oil. I took his samples and the 
clock and watch oil from my stock and 
placed them all together on a window sill 
on the north side of the building. In a 
little while his oil looked and acted like 
candied honey, while mine remained limpid 
but amber-colored and moved freely in 
their bottles. I did not purchase. 

The above test only proves one quality 
of oil, however, and while it is a very im- 
portant one it does not constitute a com- 
plete test. For instance, an oil that stands 
this test may be volatile and disappear in a 
short time. Another question often asked 
is about oiling clock springs. For years one 
of our journals recommended vaseline for 
this purpose, but it proved to be too thick 
and gummy in cold weather. The best oil 
for this purpose is good sperm oil and may 
be obtained from most any drug store. 
Our material dealers should keep it for us, 
but if they do, they do not mention it. One 
danger of buying it of druggists is that we 
may get good oil one time and the next 
time we go for some we receive an entirely 
different quality. Our supply houses could 
secure more uniform quality by buying in 
larger lots and knowing its source. The 
oil may be applied to the springs freely, as 
it will do no harm to have an excess, but it 
should not be allowed to drip when the 
clock is fully wound, as that would look 
slovenly. 

The escape wheel is the most important 
to oil, and, unfortunately, the most diffi- 
cult for it to retain the oil. The superin- 
tendent of one of our large watch factories 
told me that he was experimenting on an 
escape wheel made of two thicknesses of 
metal, so as to have an oil space between, 
in hopes of holding the oil, to keep the 
pallets oiled longer than the present style 
does. As nothing of the kind has been in- 
troduced, it probably was not a success. 

It used to be a common thing for 
clocks to come back after running a few 
months with the verge dry and an accumu- 
lation of worn-out oil sticking to it, while 
the oi] on the pivots looked to be in good 
order. I finally adopted the plan of oiling 
both sides of the escape wheel freely, as 
well as the verge, and have very few clocks 
come back as a result. So I think I can 
safely recommend the plan to repairers— 
that is, to apply oil to the web of the wheel 
on both sides. So long as it does not 
drip let it have all it will hold. 

In putting a clock in beat it will be found 
that when the pendulum is moving through 
a small arc—that is, just sufficient to allow 
it to escape—smaller differences may be 
detected. 

Of course, in all cases this is done with 
the clock standing on a level surface. At 
this point it should have a wire firmly 
driven into some part of the case to hold 
the pendulum rod while in transit to its 
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home shelf. This wire should be about 
the size of common broom wire and be 
placed below the hook on the bottom of 
the rod. The object of fitting it at this 
time is twofold. The owner may come for 
the clock when every one in the store is 
busy and we will need it while fastening on 
the dial if the clock is laid on its back 
for that purpose. In all cases, when pos- 
sible, the clock should be kept in the shop 
to be regulated and tested for one or two 
weeks, and the screw at the lower end of 
the ball should be sawn through from one 
side and the sawing continued toward the 
other edge so that the nut may be bent 
to grasp the threaded portion with some 
friction. This is to prevent the nut from 
getting turned when handling. If the 
threaded portion of the ball is flat instead 
of round the nut may be sawn on a slant, 
thus making a rude spiral slot. All these 
little details are quickly done after the 
habit of doing them is once formed, so that 
the price usually charged, one dollar, makes 
it a profitable line of work. 

We have been considering the recoil or 
verge escapement thus far, but there is a 
considerable number of visible pendulum 
clocks that have a modification of the Gra- 
ham escapement. This is a deadbeat form 
and as the thickness of the pallets regulate 
the amount of impulse we cannot increase 
it by bending the verge as we do with the 
recoil form. The only thing bending the 
verge accomplishes is to change the drop, 
making it more or less on one side or the 
other. 

The depth of the locking is regulated by 
changing the center distances, with a little 
change of drop at the same time. This is 
because the locking faces are not parallel 
but usually incline toward each other. Les- 
sening the center distance therefore opens 
the pallets, and vice versa. A few experi- 
ments along this line will show how this is 
done. The main fault with the deadbeat 
verge is that when the locking faces be- 
come worn it narrows the impulse faces 
and power is lost. These notches are only 
to be removed by grinding and polishing 
the impulse faces and then adjusting the 
verge action. The entrance or first pallet 
face will be found in most cases to be in 
line at a point a little above the opposite 
pallet, while the exit pallet’s face is in a 
direction such as to form a triangle with 
the bottom of the verge. By laying a 
straight edge on the faces it will readily 
be seen at what angle they should be 
ground. If the escape wheel can be shifted 
on its arbor the grinding may be deferred 
until there are no more good surfaces to 
shift to. These deadbeat escapements keep 
better time than do the recoil escapement, 
but do not last so long and are not quite so 
satisfactory in the long run. For regulators 
they are excellent. 

[THE END.] 





Early one morning recently a police- 
man on the beat found a show window 
broken at the store of the Kurjan Jewelry 
Co., Youngstown, O. Mr. Kurjan re- 
ported that he had lost $200 worth of 
jewelry, including watches and other 
articles. The robbery was committed by 
a man wearing a peg leg, as indicated by 
tracks in the snow. 
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UR timekeepers—clocks, watches and 
OQ chronometers—are all alike in being 
simple time machines, but differ only in 
being fitted for special uses ; the clock be- 
ing fixed, the watch carried on the person 
and the chronometer generally taken to 
sea. The chronometer is the best portable 
timekeeper because it is large, has the 
finest escapement yet invented and requires 
to be adjusted to one position only, while 
the watch requires adjustment in all posi- 
tions. The first requisite for all is that 
they keep going—no self-stopping desired. 
Next that they go uniformly, that is, at a 
regular rate. 


GUrrOs= you could take a chronometer 
to interstellar space. You would have 
no method of knowing whether it was going 
regularly, because there would be no local 
time, or any standard of comparison. This 
brings us at once to the fact that time is a 
matter of comparisons and is im itself, 
beyond our power of definition. We feel 
and believe that the abstraction of uniform 
time exists in spite of our limitations and 
imperfect timekeepers. The impressions of 
the individual are very variable; a wakeful 
night being very long and the same time on 
another night when one sleeps well leaves 
the impression of being very short. Indeed, 
time disappears for the individual during 
sound sleep or unconsciousness. Time is 
long to impatient youth and _ short to 
philosophical age. Assume that a person 
dead for ages was brought to life again: 
would the instants of death and awaking 
be one instant to that individual, and no 
conciousness of the ages remain? 


PECULATION as to the consciousness 
of time in ephemerals or other short 
lived animals are as idle as our supposition 
of the impossible one dimension animal and 
its ignorance of the other two dimensions! 
The expression, “when time shall be no 
more” indicates that the ancients had some 
idea that time was not permanent and 
uniform. Still further, we have the im- 
pression that the Divine Essence of the 
Universe does not exist in time, but in an 
eternal present. 


Att of which, and much more, shows 

that our knowledge is not funda- 
mental, but relative, and in the last analysis 
is only our internal impressions, leaving 
us in doubt whether we have any absolute 
peter of the universe outside of our- 
selves, 


Now let us reason together and try to 

find whether we are so completely 
lost as the above speculations indicate? We 
may as well admit, at once, that time is one 
of the abstract abstractions and cannot be 
defined in words. 


But, objects move; can 


we observe if they move regularly? Oh! 
Now we have introduced space and motion 
—two more abstractions—just as if we had 
always understood them! In that manner 
anything may be explained—by the use of 
abstractions of which we know just as little 
as we do about the thing to be explained! 
With this trinity, time, space and motion, 
which we cannot resolve into its separate 
elements, we have an operative combina- 
tion and can make an endless number of 
combinations and comparisons—and an in- 
definite number of persons can make them 
and compare. So we are led to the con- 
clusion that uniform motion and, therefore, 
uniform time are facts, and this assumption 
is not contradicted by the fact that we can- 
not find them and could not test them if 
we did. Hence, abstract reasoning con- 
tinually brings us nearer and nearer to a 
great truth which we accept, but cannot 
finally reach or demonstrate. 


WE are now ready to consider the best 

foundation for timekeepers which we 
know, but must leave out perfectionism in 
practice while retaining it as a theory and 
thus continually aim for it—which is the 
true conception of science. In other words, 
constant approximations, but no final per- 
fection. If the velocity of light is nature’s 
limit—and modern science has not found 
anything faster—we may be getting to one 
of nature’s fundamentals. 


i looking for a uniform motion we must 

go to astronomy and after the un- 
counted thousands of years we have been 
here we have found nothing to surpass the 
rotation of the earth, so we express meas- 
ures of time, space and motion in Earth 
units, even the astronomical “light year” 
heing given as years, miles and seconds. 
No variation in the earth’s rotation has yet 
been proved. The tides are generally con- 
sidered as a drag on the rotation by their 
friction. The formation of mountains, min- 
ing and erecting buildings, etc., all take 
matter to a greater distance from the center 
of the earth and, therefore, the earth 
must impart a higher velocity of rotation to 
this matter and consume some of its ro- 
tational energy; while all matter going 
downwards will have the opposite effect of 
accelerating the rotation. Evidently these 
forces either balance each other, or so 
nearly that the residue either way is too 
small to measure. When we consider the 
mass of the earth and its surface velocity 
at the equator this is not remarkable. It 
is quite probable one rotation has not 
varied by a measurable amount in 10,000 
years. The earth rotates on an imaginary 
axis, often thought of as. like a shaft in 
machinery, but this is not so, as it wanders 
a little from its average position within 
the earth; so we have here a nothing which 


refuses to stay still. The plane of the 
equator moves with the axis as they must 
remain at right angles. This gives a slight 
“swash plate” motion to the plane of the 
equator and consequently leads to the fact 
that latitude is not fixed. 


[* is easy to make a mistake. here by 
. thinking of the equator as a fixed great 
circle of the earth which could be marked 
by a circle of monuments each having a 
line scratched across its face. These monu- 
ments would appear to have a motion of 
about 30 feet from extreme north to ex- 
treme south. It looks startling to say that 
New York city moves north and south by 
30 feet! It stays fixed with reference to 
the body of the earth, or the rocks on which 
it stands, but varies in latitude as stated 
because latitude must be measured from 
the plane of the equator—which is not 
fixed either in space or in the earth’s body. 
The highest class astronomical observa- 
tories can measure this variation, but the 
navigator cannot, so may ignore its ex- 
istence as being such a small fraction, that 
at its extreme, it would be less than 1/20 
the length of a large ship. 


EASURING an absolute rotation of the 
earth is not affected by this because 

we can take the transit of a star near the 
equator. Stars near the equator, so used, 
are called time stars and even several de- 
grees from the equator does not sensibly 
diminish their accuracy. We now have a 
motion of extreme accuracy—probably not 
to be surpassed—but this is not our day. 
Now let us take one rotation measured 
to the center of the sun. This is sun time 
as shown by sun dials and varies about 15 
minutes fast or slow during the year. In 
spite of this variation we cannot wholly 
get away from it since it is necessary that 
our labor and sleep be governed by sun- 
light and darkness. Stated simply: Our 
days must be sun days for the great mass 
of mankind. Taking a year, or more, of 
these days, we average the length and have 
something quite regular and definite. This 
variation of the sun is caused by the earth’s 
elliptical orbit and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic and results in the sun being right 
at four instants each year, coming at all 
times of the day—since the year and day 
are incommeasurable— but not four days, 
as the sun is never right for a whole day 
at any part of the year. The averaging of 
the sun days is called “the equation of 
time,” and almost every one will tell you 
that it is our clock time, or mean time, but 
this is an error, as there is another correc- 
tion. Our year is not one revolution 
around the sun, but a revolution from the 
Spring equinox to the same point again, 
which is 20 minutes shorter than the revo- 
lution around the sun. This equinoxal 
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“the first point of Aries” is 
another of our imaginary nothings which 
moves westwards about the 110th part of 
a second of time and thus meets the earth 
by that amount each rotation. This is 
called the precession of the equinoxes. We 
are compelled to use this point both for the 
measurement of our day and year to keep 
the seasons in their places. It is the in- 
stant when the sun passes north through the 
plane of the equator, or as popularly stated, 
when the “sun crosses the line. The 
Spring equinox has been selected as our 
year milestone, because it marks | the 
awakening of nature from its Winter 
lethargy into life and fruitfulness. 


point called 


HIS preference has been inherited by 
T us from ancestors indefinitely back- 


wards and forms the basis of Easter. 


Recapitulation. 


(1) Our day is not an earth rotation 
to a fixed star—which is the absolute ro- 
tation. ; 

(2) Nor a rotation to the sun. 

(3) Nor to a rotation to the sun cor- 
rected by the equation of time. | 

(4) But a rotation to the sun equalized 

the equation of time and finally dimin- 


by 
ished by the minute precession. 


LL this apparent complication is neces- 
sary because in the long run our days 
must be sun days and our years must cor- 
respond with the seasons. Further, it 1s 
a fixed point in reference to the seasons, 
while in another sense it is neither a point 
nor fixed. Its year being about 20 minutes 
shorter than a yearly revolution around the 
sun, we must use it, otherwise our seasons 
would creep backwards till we would have 
the Spring equinox in December in about 
13,000 years. Hence, it is called the “year 
of the seasons.” Even after all this is un- 
derstood it seems strange that nothing 
known to us in nature runs at the same 
rate as our clocks. Nature is the basis, 
but we are compelled to make a combina- 
tion of a number of motions. 


T° avoid too much complication the pre- 
cession has been spoken of above as a 
uniform motion and, in itself, this is almost 
certainly correct; but it is disturbed by 
nutation which is a little wabbling pr nod- 
ding of the Earth’s axis describing a small 
ellipse around the polar point once in about 
19 years. This results in a varying motion 
of the equinoctial point, so we are compelled 
to average this, producing something which 
we might call the equation of equinoctial 
time. This nutation does not change lati- 
tude, as the whole body of the Earth wab- 
bles; and must not be confused with the 
movement of the axis within the Earth, 
spoken of before. So we do not regulate 
our time even to the equinoctial point but to 
where it would be if moving uniformly! 
Our clocks therefore run to an imaginary 
time not found in nature, but founded on 
nature, by taking a number of motions, 
correcting their errois and combining them 
so as to keep us in touch with the Day of 
the Sun and the Year of the Seasons. Re- 
member, however, that the Earth’s sidereal 
rotation is the unquestioned foundation as 
to uniformity. Finally, between this rota- 


tion and our clocks there is what I venture 
to call a rate ratio which we must assume 
to be fixed, even if incommeasurable. 


Pus precession of the equinoxes—the 

most beautiful fact in astronomy—so 
necessary in regulating our days and 
seasons is also associated with historical 
events. It was observed by the ancients 
before our era, but only explained by mod- 
ern atronomers. I shall not consider it a 
digression from our amateur talk on clock 
time to bring in the age of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. We all know the pole 
star which is the one making the end of 
the handle in the “little dipper.” If you 
project the earth’s axis northward into 
stellar space and could strike a star, that 
one would be a perfect pole star. As no 
such star is known, let me call the position 
the polar point, but it is still another of 
the nothings and moves around the pole 
of the ecliptic in a circle of 23% degrees 
radius in 26,000 years—the precession of 
the equinoxes. Our present pole star just 
happens to be a bright star roughly near 
the polar point as it is more than twice 
the breadth of the moon’s face in error; 
that is, it describes a circle against the 
background of space which would hold 
four moons edge to edge across its di- 
ameter. Now for old Cheops and his pyra- 
mid of over 5,600 years ago. At that 
time “a Draconis” was the pole star about 
seven moon faces out of center, that is, its 
circle would take fourteen moons across 
like a string of beads. The pyramid is in 
latitude 30 degrees and when this pole star 
was at its lower culmination it had an alti- 
tude of over 26 degrees and could be seen 
from the bottom of a passage commencing 
45 feet above the base and running down- 
ward for 320 feet at an angle of 26 de- 
erees 41 minutes. 


S° this astronomical evidence comes 
wonderfully close to the historic; as 
several smaller pyramids have passages of 
almost the same angle it is considered al- 
most certain that they were built to line 
with the polar star at its lowest point. 


QO" all the loose popular expressions, ‘the 

pole star” is the worst. During the 
26,000-year sweep of the polar point it 
comes near enough to several bright stars 
to give us a guide to its position, but that 
is all. For thousands of years at a stretch 
we have nothing which can be even forced 
in as a pole star. Every revolution picks 
up the same stars and runs through the 
same gaps, so we will have our present one 
26,000 years hence. Our present one is about 
the best, and is improving, as it is creeping 
towards the polar point and will come with- 
in one Moon face—half its present distance. 
It will then slowly recede till it becomes 
useless as a pole star, and we will be with- 
out a practical pole star till we come with- 
in moderate distance of a “Cephi,” about 
6,000 years hence. 





Letters Patent No. 1,250,851 have been is- 
sued to Myer Goldner, a jeweler at 302 20th 
St., N., Birmingham, Ala., for a novel type 
of plunger oiler which was designed by 
him particularly for watches and clocks, 
but which is capable of being used with ail 
types of machinery. 
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The Production of Art Enamel 





(Continued from page 289.) 








further treatment. How high, measured 
according to degrees, the melting point of 
the various enamel mixtures is, and the 
differences in heat existing between the 
various enamels applied, lacks up to the 
present time a systematically conducted 
calculation, although this should be almost 
the exclusive fundamental science of en- 
ameling and ranks with the composition of 
the colors. To effect this purpose the 
“saggars” are most serviceable because they 
show the various degrees of heat under 
consideration, between 600 and 900 degrees 
Celsius in 12 different gradings and would 
thus display exactly the maximum and 
the minimum heat limits, and we commend 
a study of this question to the general in- 
terests. 





Stainless Steel 





A® is well known the essential alloy of 

stainless steel is chromium, and this 
substance is difficult to obtain in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy anything like the de- 
mands of all consumers, because the sup- 
plies of chrome ore are coming forward so 
tardily. There are two classes of consum- 
ers—those who require stainless steel for 
cutlery manufacture and those who must 
have it for war purposes, and, when the 
available supplies are sufficient for one but 
not for both, the former very properly 
stand out. Makers keen to keep their end 
up with this class of cutlery in foreign 
markets may point to the fact that about 
100 tons of ferro-chrome would suffice to 
hold the export trade together until better 
times; but if the nation requires every 
ounce of chrome it is possible to obtain for 
certain munitions of war, which there is no 
need to detail here, it is only wasting time 
to argue along such lines. It may be equally 
true that for every £35 or £40 spent in 
ferro-chrome cutlery manufacturers could 
produce table knives of the value of over 
£1,000; but even that carries the point no 
further. We are all for saving as much as 
possible of our splendid export trade asset, 
but not if it means crippling particular 
munition resources, and that is what it 
would mean in the case of stainless steel 
for table ware. 

Chrome steel, which has rustless quali- 
ties, had been used for years before the 
war for such things as guns and so on, and 
our lads had been fighting in France for 
some months before stainless cutlery was 
put upon the market. If for no other rea- 
son, therefore, munitions have a prior 
claim in the present case. Moreover, when 
the stainless, as well as rustless, character 
of chrome steel was almost accidentally 
discovered by Mr. Harry Brearley in 1913, 
as the result of experiments in the produc- 
tion of high tensile alloy steels, the Govern- 
ment immediately requisitioned the new 
steel for employment in the erection of air- 
craft, because of its wonderful resistance 
of atmospheric and acid attacks and its 
great strength. Now they must have it all. 
It is a most unfortunate set-back for Shef- 
field’s new branch of industry, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped the position will be 


retrieved at an early date. 
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A Remarkably Complicated Watch 

HE interesting watch illustrated here- 
1 with was recently completed by Patek, 
Geneva, Switzerland, for 


Philippe & Co., 





ic. 1. 


an enthusiastic collector of fine horological 
pieces in this country. 

The watch is of 18 karat gold, 16 size, 
open face. The handsome enameled dial, 
Fig. 1, shows four smaller ones sunken, 





and symmetrically arranged to enhance its 
artistic beauty. The large set of spade 
hands and the small second hand, above 
the figure six, indicate the solar mean 


time. A long gold hand, ornamented with 
a star, also emanating from the center of 
the dial, shows the equation of time, or 
the difference between the mean _ solar 
time and the apparent solar time, which 


may amount to as much as 16 minutes 
and 21 seconds. 

The small dial below the figure 12 has 
one hand, which indicates the current 


month of the year: Through a cut-out in 
this dial are shown the phases of the moon 
and its age is indicated by the figures 
from “O” to “2914.” 

Two similar small dials are placed near 





Fic. 3. 


the figures 9 and 3, the former showing 
the time when the sun rises and the latter 
when it sets on the particular day indi- 
cated by the calendar. 

Another dial above the figure six shows 
the 31 days of the month, the 60 seconds 
corresponding to the minute hand, and the 
seven days of the week, with a hand for 
each of the circles. 

All these indications are shown auto- 
matically and in correct relation to the 
changes in the calendar, and the changes 
of the earth’s orbit and inclination to the 
Equator. The mechanism is calculated to 
show these changes for the 75th meridian 
and the latitude of New York. 

The mechanism of this watch is, of 
course, necessarily very complicated, and 
we will only describe its unusual features. 
The calendar mechanism is of the so-called 
perpetual variety, requiring no setting on 
leap year or short months, and is ar- 
ranged to co-ordinate itself to the other 
mechanisms. Its construction can readily 
be seen in Fig. 2, and does not require 
any special description. 

It is entirely different with the mechan- 
ism that turns the apparent time hand. 
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Four times a year, April 14, June 14, Aug. 
1 and Dec. 24, this hand is exactly above 
the minute hand and at all other times it 
is either before or behind it, the variation 


not being greater than 16 minutes and 21 


seconds. Fig. 3 is from a photograph, and 
Fig. 4 shows a diagram of this mechanism. 

A large light disk, open-worked, to leave 
only enough metal for the support of the 
bridges, springs and pivot bearings, is fas- 
tened to the prolonged arbor of the canon 
pinion in such a way that it revolves with 
it, without touching the movement or the 
case. 

It carries a train of four wheels as 
shown in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4; the wheel 


Fiq.4. 





A is a star wheel and its teeth protrude a 
little beyond the periphery of the disk. In 
the hourly revolutions of the disk the 
wheel A comes into contact with the block- 
ing piece G, Fig. 4, and is turned around 
its own axis enough to force the spring 
jumper a into the next space. In _ this: 
way the wheel A, which has 12 teeth,. 
makes two revolutions in 24 hcurs. It is 
mounted on a pinion, which gives motion 
to the train of wheels and pinions B, C 
and D in such a way that the wheel D 
revolves once in 365 days. 

This wheel carries an odd-shaped cam. 
and the rack E constantly glides under the 


Fig. 5 





pressure of the spring b against the outline 
of this cam. The rack gears into a pinion 
whose arbor passes through the center of 
the canon pinion, and carries the long: 
hand with the star, marking the apparent. 
time. The shape of the cam has the pre- 
cise form to move the rack and pinion in 
accordance with the variation of apparent 
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time and in proper relation to the ordinary 
or mean time hand. | 

The construction of the sunrise and sun- 
set mechanism is just aS ingenious. Here, 
two sets of hands have to be moved in- 
dependently of each other and in opposite 
direction to each other. 

The sun rises in New York all the way 
from 7.25 in January to 4.28 in June, and 
sets from 7.35 in June to 4.32 in December, 
and these variations are accurately shown 

ials. 

oe ell Fig. 5, and the photograph 
Fig. 2 show the details of this mechanism. 
A pinion of 10 leaves R 1s mounted on 
the arbor of the date wheel, which makes 
one revolution a month. It gears with two 
wheels H and I, each of 120 teeth, making 
one revolution a year. A cam, K, is 
mounted on the wheel H, and a similar 
one L on the wheel I. M and N are two 
racks, which are constantly pressed against 
the contour of the cams by the action of 
two springs. The cams in revolving move 
the racks to and fro’, their teeth gearing 
in the canon pinions P and O of the mo- 
tion works of the sunrise and sunset dials, 
setting them forward or backward by de- 
grees, as required. . . 

Little more can be said about this re- 
matkable watch, the execution and finish 
of which is in every way as artistic as its 
ingenious construction. 





Lack of Competent Watch Makers 
Due to War 


——__—_. 


posse. is now a great scarcity of watch 
repairers. After the war this will be 
to some extent modified, but there will still 
be a serious lack of competent men. 

To supply this lack the trade will not be 
able to draw upon a reserve of men at the 
manufacturing centres. It no longer exists; 
neither can they expect to get any number 
from the Continent as hitherto. 

Consequently they must look for an in- 
flux of new blood, that is to say they must 
attract intelligent, well educated boys and 
train them. | 

No intelligent or well educated youth 
will submit to the tedious training and close 
application without which it is impossible 
to become a skilled workman in this difficult 
trade, unless there is a prospect of reason- 
ably adequate remuneration. The days 
when 30s. or 40s. per week was thought 
good pay have vanished. The repairer of the 
future must be among the élite of crafts- 
men both in capabilities and pay. He must 
be paid well and he must earn his pay. 

The war has been a great educator. It 
is to be hoped that it will be the means of 
impressing the general public with the fact 
that cleaning and. doing the necessary re- 
pairs to a watch or a clock requires expert 
skill of a high order, not to speak of special 
technical knowledge, and that this work 
should be paid for accordingly; by this I 
mean that it is worth far more than brick- 
layers’ laboring or road scavenging; per- 
sons who pay without demur 10s. or 20s. 
for repairs to simple articles requiring com- 
paratively little knowledge or trained skill 
loudly protest if they are charged 7s. 6d. 
for cleaning and regulating a watch or a 
clock, which has been on constant “duty” 
night and day for two or three years. 

The present and prospective scarcity of 
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skilled workmen provides a valuable oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the value ot 
skilled and experienced horologists. There 
is no reason also why the lesson should 
not be inculcated through the press, a con- 
tinuous sprinkling of the daily and weekly 
papers with informing short paragraphs 
should do some good. 

How should we proceed to provide for 
the training of boys? I suggest that the 
responsibility for this work should be as- 
sumed by a trade organization such as the 
N.A.G., in conjunction with a body of 
technical experts like the B.H.I. co- 
operating with the Board of Education; a 
central body of this or similar constitution 
should concern itself with drawing up a 
syllabus or course of instruction, the award- 
ing of diplomas of proficiency graded ac- 
cording to the abilities of the students 
(speed of work should be a factor); it 
might also do something in the nature of 
standardizing the rate of pay, or at least 
fix a minimum according to the grade of 
the diploma. 

This central body should entrust a num- 
ber of local bodies such as the local N.A.G. 
associations, assisted by resident members 
of the B.H.I., with the task of supervising 
the education of all local apprentices to the 
trade with the aid of the local education 
authority. Probably they would appoint a 
small committee embodying these three 
elements, and including also competent 
workmen. This committee_would have the 
power and authority conferred upon them 
to see that the apprentices are being taught 
their trade (by periodical examination per- 
haps). 

If thought desirable or needful these 
local bodies might establish training work- 
shops where ‘the students could be thor- 
oughly taught their craft by competent in- 
structors. These workshops should be fed 
with repairs by the local trade through the 
committee, who would charge for such 
work to a fixed scale, and who should pay 
the students a weekly sum. The local au- 
thorities might be asked to provide the 
premises, and an annual grant for the bal- 
ance of expenses not covered by the income 
for repairs, and would naturally be repre- 
sented on the committee or board of 
management. 

There are of course many other im- 
portant details which would require careful 
consideration at the right time. One, for 
example, would be the supply of tools, as 
to which local authorities might award bur- 
saries to cover the cost, or they might be 
loaned to the youths on the understanding 
that they would have the right of purchase 
at the termination of their course. 

Another point is the means of securing 
the continued attendance of the students 
once their suitability for the work has been 
established. Perhaps some form of in- 
denture could be devised. 

The importance of this question must be 
my excuse for bringing it forward. I know 
the need is a crying one, and unless the 
matter is handled properly, and in good 
time, it will drift and get beyond control 
and become hopelessly chaotic. 

M. P. in the London Horological Journal. 








Oscar Federbusch, Fairmont, W. Va., has 
moved to Clairton, Pa. 
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Development of the “Service” Watch 





THE war has led not only to new in- 

ventions, but to the development and 
improvement of things previously known. 
In the latter category may be included the 
wristlet watch, little used by the sterner sex 
before the war, but now to be seen on the 
wrist of nearly every man in uniform and 
of many men in civilian attire. The first 
wristlet watch was naturally a small pocket 
watch fitted into a leather holder and 
strapped on the wrist. This was soon im- 
proved by soldering to the sides “knuckles” 
or loops, through which the strap was 
passed. 

But such a watch worn on the wrist was 
so open to dust, and so much exposed to 
the effects of the weather, that it quickly 
became dirty. To obviate this the case was 
next made in one piece, into which the 
works were screwed; but this device was 
found to have certain disadvantages. With 
the advent of war a great demand arose 
for a watch that would stand the hard 
wear incidental to “service” use, and it is 
claimed that the demand has now been 
adequately met. 

Two submarine commanders approached 
a certain firm, and asked them to consider 
the construction of a special watch suitable 
for their work. It was explained that it 
must fulfil certain conditions. (1) It 
must be water-tight; for even when a 
submarine is on the surface the deck is 
always more or less awash. (2) It must 
be non-magnetic; for under water the sub- 
marine is driven by electricity, and in such 
a limited space watches made of magnetic 
materials are necessarily affected. (3) As, 
for the same reason, a compensation bal- 
ance of the ordinary kind is impossible, the 
balance must be of some material which 
shows a minimum of expansion and con- 
traction with variations in temperature. 
This condition is met by. the employment 
of an alloy of irenm and nickel, which ex- 
pands and contracts so little that this factor 
may be disregarded. (4) The face must 
be quite legible at any time, and as the 
usual yellow luminous figures, when placed 
on a white dial, are not really discernible in 
moonlight, twilight, or subdued artificial 
light, a black dial is used, thus making it 
easy to read the exact hour in any light. 

A watch fulfilling every one of these con- 
ditions, and fitted in addition with a small 
luminous seconds-hand, has now been on 
the market for some months, and appears 
to have before it a distinctive sphere of 
usefulness—London Herological Journal. 








So badly frightened that he dropped his 
coat containing watches and _ jewelry 
amounting to over $250, a negro is being 
sought by the police of Birmingham, Ala., 
in connection with the burglary at the store 
of the Brown Jewelry & Optical Co. The 
window of the jewelry store was smashed 
with a rock and the window stripped clean. 
Shortly before midnight recently Officer 
Wideman, stationed at First Ave. and 21st 
St., saw a negro running to First Alley 
behind the Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Co.’s building. He called to him to 
halt but the negro ran and when the officer 
fired his revolver into the air, the negro 
dropped his hat and coat and escaped. 
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Up-to-Date Watch Repairing 


a ee am Qi 
(Continued from page 269.) 
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If the roller action is correct, the tooth of 
the escape wheel should have the same 
amount of lock on the receiving pallet jewel 
on the discharging pallet jewel. | he 
draw should also be tested as on the dis- 
charging pallet jewel. Assuming that the 
roller action and the locking and unlocking 
action are correct, then the bankings should 
be set just close enough to allow the proper 
slide. The principal object of the bankings 
‘s to give the proper amount of slide on 
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the locking faces of the pallets. If the 
bankings are set too close we reduce the 
slide; if they are set too wide, extra power 
is required for the unlocking action. 
Neither condition is conducive to close 
rating. The slide should be equal to the 
actual lock. To determine the _ proper 
amount of slide the watch should be 
banked to drop. This is done by removing 
the balance and turning the bankings in, so 
that the escape tooth cannot drop from 
either pallet jewel. Then the bankings 
are opened just enough to allow the same 
distance for slide as the actual lock 
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amounts to. In other words, the total lo-k 
is evenly divided between the actual lock 
and the slide. Assuming ‘that the foregoing 
conditions are correct. then the guard pin 
should be adjusted so as to be safely free 
from the edge of the roller table or safety 
roller. The edge of the roller table or 
safety roller should be smooth and highly 
polished. If the guard pin is rough it 
should be removed and a new one inserted. 


THE BALANCE STAFF. 


Assuming that we have a_ high-grade, 
double-roller watch. for which we wish to 
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make a new balance staff, our urst step will 
Le to determine if the old staff is good 
enough to take the measurements from. It 
it is, then we shall make a rough sketch of 
the balance staff and jot down all the dii- 
ferent diametral dimensions. We will use 
an English-system micrometer caliper, with 
Vernier attachment, for making the meas- 


urements. Fig. 3 shows the sketch with 


measurements noted. The total length 
should be ascertained by removing the 
end-stones and measuring with a slide 


vauge from the outer face of the cock jewel 
to the outer face of the foot jewel. All 
other linear dimensions may be determined 
closely by comparing the work with the old 
staff. True, it will take good judgment to 
gauge such small dimensions by “sight,” 
but with a good glass and proper light it 
should not be such a difficult matter. 

With the measurements within convenient 
sight we shall next select a piece of. steel 
wire slightly larger than the balance hub. 
This should be annealed perfectly soft, and 
should be securely fastened into a_ wire 











_ 
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chuck, leaving just enough stock projecting 
to make the new staff. 

All dimensions should be turned down as 
smooth as possible, and should be within 
002 of the finished size. In regard to 
gravers suitable for such turning, we shall 
require small square gravers. Stock about 
one-sixteenth of an inch square is quite 
suitable. A handle one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter is very convenient. The 
eraver should project about one and one- 
half inches from the end of the handle. Fig. 
4 shows three shapes of gravers suitable 
for staff turning. A is used for straight 
turning, B for undercutting, C for shaping 
the pivots, and D for square shoulders. It 
is a very good idea to have several of each 
shape sharpened and ready for use, then 
if we break a point off the graver we can take 
another graver of the same shape and keep 
right on with the job. To proceed with the 
etaff-turning, we shall first turn the shoul- 
der for the balance, allowing about .002 for 
riveting the balance onto the staff; then the 
collet shoulder should be turned, and don’t 
f-rget to undercut for the balance riveting. 
Vext, the oil-stop should be turned, and 
then the top pivot. Our next operation will 
he to turn the roller shoulders and form 
the hub. We shall not be able to do all of 
this turning with the graver shown at 4, 
but we can do most of it and finish the 


moved to 
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shoulders with the square-pointed. graver 
shown at D. Then the complete length of 
the staff should be approximated closely 
and the staff should be cut off to a fine 
point, as shown in Fig. 5. It is very im- 
portant that this point shall be turned down 
quite sharp, as we shall use the point to 
center the staff when we finish the lower 
end. We will next select a wire chuck to 
take the collet shoulder off the staff. The 
fine point is now used to center the staff. 
Then we may turn the roller shoulders and 
pivot to the required dimensions. All 
square shoulders should be slightly under- 
cut. 

The staff is now ready to be hardened 
and tempered. It is well to wrap the staff 
with binding wire, then smear some soap on 
the mass to prevent scaling. Heat to a 
cherry red and plunge into heavy machine 
oil. Now, if we burn off the oil, we shall 
have a temper corresponding to a dark blue 
color, which will be quite suitable for hard- 
ness. If a staff is properly hardened and 
tempered in this manner we can just barely 
cut it with a good, sharp graver. 

(To be continued.) 





Metal Coloring 


HAKUDO is an alloy consisting es- 

sentially of copper and gold, which is 
used in Japan for the manufacture of 
objects of art and is colored by treatment 
with aqueous solutions containing copper 
sulphate and acetate. The author’s experi- 
ments show that the coloration is due to 
the production of a layer of cupric oxide, 
the tint being determined by the thickness 
of the layer. The coloring solution con- 
tains hydrogen ions owing to the hydrol- 
ysis of the copper salt, and when the alloy 
is introduced a local electrical circuit is 
formed between the gold and copper, the 
latter being dissolved as cupric ion and 
hydrogen ions being discharged, thus dis- 
turbing the equilibrium. In consequence of 
this, hydrolysis proceeds further, and the 
process goes on, with progressive increase 
of the concentration of cupric and hydroxyl 
ions, until the solubility product of cupric 
hydroxide is exceeded. The precipitated 
hydroxide is rapidly converted into the 
oxide, which is deposited on the surface 
of the alloy. An analogous coloration can 
be obtained on alloys containing palladium, 
platinum, and silver, respectively, in place 
of gold. 

In confirmation of these views as to the 
mechanism of the coloration of shakudo, it 
is shown that a similar effect is produced 
by mere contact of copper with platinum, 
palladium, or gold in the solution used, and 
that an electric current is produced when 
a copper electrode is connected by a copper 
wire with a platinum or palladium electrode 
immersed in acid or in the salt solution 
used for coloring shakudo. The coloring 
of “shibuichi,” an alloy of 25 per cent. of 
silver and 75 per cent. of copper, used for 
purposes similar to those mentioned for 
shakudo, is due to an analogous cause.— 
Note in Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on an article by S. MiyAsAwa 
in -Journal of Chemical Industry, Tokyo. 








Albert G. Rumpp, Lawrence, N. Y., has 
Cedarhurst. 
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MAIN OFFICES: SMELTING WORKS: 


24 John Street 32-40 Flushing Avenue 
NEW YORK | BROOKLYN 


This entire building used exclusively for work in the Horo- 
logical Dept. 


Another Draft 


To fill the places at the various benches 

made vacant by loyal Americans who re- 

. . sponded to the first call to arms. Get in line 
Radium Luminous Compound and qualify to fill these positions by taking a 
“LUMA” course in Watch work, Jewelry work, and 

Engraving at BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 


We can help you to a bigger share of the luminous INSTITUTE. PEORIA, ILL. 
dial business. The proper technic in applying ; . 


is almost as essential to good luminescence as the 
quality of the compound. We furnish “LUMA” Write for latest terms. 
and our experts apply it to dials of every description. 


Make your arrangements to start in at once. 
RADIUM DIAL COMPANY Address “Horological,” Peoria, Tl. 
Forbes and Meyran Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Office—1612 Astor Trust Bldg. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.) 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No. 3558.—Size of Hairspring. 
When fitting a new hairspring to a watch 
what should oe the governing conditions 
of the spring: B. N.C. 

ANSW maar new hairspring that is fitted 
to a watch should first have its diameter 
equal to the radius of the balance wheel, 
and not, as seen in some watches, be more 
than the radius or less than this of the 
balance. One should be chosen that will 
give the number of vibrations as near as 
possible required, then the weight of the 
balance adjusted either way for any final 
regulation that may be needed. A balance- 
spring chosen in this manner will give a 
balance the maximum amount of life or 
vibration that it is possible to obtain. The 
number of coils in the new spring should 
be about sixteen to eighteen. 


Question No. 3559.—Oiling Roller Jewel. 
Is it or is it not correct to oil the roller 
jewels of watches? Some say yes and some 
say no; which ts correct? G. C. 

ANSWER.—Under no circumstances should 
a roller jewel be oiled. Some watchmak- 
ers do oil the jewel but this is totally 
wrong. By oiling it, it only serves to col- 
lect dust and foreign matter and helps to 
clog up the fork with ultimate stopping of 
the watch. The oiling is superfluous for 
the amount of friction is practically neg- 
ligible and does no harm to the fork action 
and oil will certainly not improve it. 


QuEsTION No. 3560.—Clock Plate Holes. 
Is closing holes in clocks with a punch, then 
enlarging to size a good and permissible 
method? R. B. 

ANSWER.—Yes, it is quite permissible to 
close the holes of a clock plate and then 
re-open them to the size required by their 
respective pivots. In fact this is the only 
practical way to do a job of this kind. 
There are several ways of closing them 
but in all cases they have to be reopened to 
correct size. This ensures the holes being 
of equal stability and of having the same 
amount of freedom all through. 


Question No. 3561.—To Remove En- 
graving.—_ How can I remove engraving 
from a gold plate without leaving any white 
marks? A. W. 

ANSWER.—We assume that you refer to 
gold plated articles. The white marks are 
caused by removing the engraving. It was 
necessary to remove so much of the surface 
plate that it was cut through, exposing the 
base metal. This can only be rectified by 
replating the article. It may be sponged 
which will give it the same appearance but 
it will not have the wearing qualities of 
plating. 


QueEsTION No. 3562.—Supply and Sources 
of Platinum.—Can you tell me about how 
much platinum has been produced up to 
the present time? 7-&e 


ANSWER.—The known supply of this metal 
is quite limited; possibly 5,000,000 ounces 
have been produced in the world to date, 
according to James M. Hill, United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, in Commerce Reports. Estimates 
based on the official figures of production 
from Russia since 1843, which are taken 
as 25 per cent. low, and on the assumption 
that Russia has supplied 95 per cent. of the 
world’s output, indicate that the total quan- 
tity of crude placer platinum produced in 
the world since 1843 has been less than 
4,632,000 Troy ounces, or about 109 short 
tons. Domestic refiners produce 65,000 
ounces of fine platinum annually from the 
United States. The total quantity of re- 
fined platinum used each year in the United 
States is about 165,000 ounces, imports con- 
tributing 100,000 ounces. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in 1915 about 
44,000 ounces of platinum were in use in 
the contact process for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid in the United States, and it 
seems reasonable to assume that contact 
plants in the world have at least 500,000 
ounces. With the exception of a little 
platinum and allied metals obtained by re- 
fineis of copper and nickel mattes and gold 
bullion, whose origin is not further dis- 
cussed in this paper, all of the platinum in 
the world has been won from placer de- 
posits. Attempts to trace platinum to its 
source have proved successful, particularly 
in Russia, Spain, and Canada, but none of 
the deposits of platinum in the mother rocks 
has been found of commercial grade under 
normal conditions. It should be mentioned 
that a primary deposit in Russia is reported 
under development at the present time, ow- 
ing to the remarkably high prices of plati- 
num. The mother rocks of platinum are basic 
igneous rocks, peridotite, pyroxenites and 
dunites. The peridotites and pyroxenites 
are dark gray to black, heavy rocks com- 
posed principally of black or dark green 
iron-magnesium silicates, pyroxene, augite 
and hornblende, and olivine, plagioclase 
feldspar, chromite, ilmenite, and magnetite. 
Dunites are composed principally of olivine 
with some chromite. There is every grada- 
tion between these types of rocks and the 
less basic rocks. A characteristic of the 
basic rocks is their tendency to alter to 
serpentine, a soft greasy fibrous mineral 
of olive-green to black color that once 
seen is readily remembered. The placer 


deposits containing platinum are all, so far 
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as known, in the vicinity of areas of rocks 
of the type described above, and it would 
seem that in any search for new deposits 
of platiniferous gravels the first step is the 
search for outcrops of peridotite, pyroxen- 
ite, and dunite. When areas of these rocks 
have been found the gravels of the streams 
rising in them should be washed to ascer- 
tain if platinum is present. The heavy 
concentrates found in gravels carrying plat- 
inum are usually rich in chromite and 
olivine. The character of the rock particles 
often gives a clue to the source from which 
the gravels were derived.- Platinum is not 
known in all countries in the world, but 
that all the deposits of this valuable metal 
are known is hardly possible. In fact, plat- 
iniferous deposits in southern Spain have 
been discovered quite recently by a geol- 
Ogist working on the assumption that the 
place to look for platinum was in areas of 
basic igneous rocks similar to the typical 
Russian rocks. Systematic search, based on 
similar assumption, in al] countries may 
lead to the discovery of new deposits of 
platiniferous gravels of economic import- 
ance, but a note of warning should be 
sounded. In Russia such systematic work 
has been in progress for a number of years, 
and while new deposits have been found, 
they are not so numerous nor so rich as 
the hope of the explorers anticipated. The 
Russian platiniferous gravels are situated 
along a belt of discontinuous elliptical out- 
crops of basic igneous rocks, which are 
exposed near the summit of the Urals, par- 
ticularly on the west side of the mountains, 
that are larger and more continuous in the 
north and central Urals than farther south. 
The concentration of platinum in the grav- 
els is the result of a very long period of 
weathering and erosion, and the richer 
gravels have probably been reconcentrated. 





Secure Attachment of Large Wax 
Pearls to Earrings, Pins, Ete. 





THREE wires are bent short over (see 

Fig. a), then the side of the pin that 
faces inward is filed sharp, so that the 
three pins unite to form one round pin 
(see Fig. b). Then introduce the pins 
separately into the pearl (c) and unite 
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MODE OF ATTACHING WAX PEARLS TO PINS, ETC, 

















the three lower ends, so that they form 
ene pin (d‘). The pearl thus prepared 
can be treated like a pin pearl, solid 
coated pearl, by soldering into a half 
boss (d’*) having hook and catch. The 
slight heat causes the wax to cling close- 
ly to the pins introduced. With a little 
practice, the work can be done quickly 
and securely; the falling off of the pearl 
is impossible. 








The jewelry store of Keith & McChes- 
ney, at Iowa City, Ia., was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 
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POOR ILLUMINATION IS Land 
WORSE THAN NONE girers 


This is why Radium Luminous Material is used on two-thirds 
of the watches made today; this is why it will be used by 
everyone with a reputation to sustain. Have in mind the 
future as well as the present business. 
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is behind us.. Let us back you with it. “How to test a (SEES 
Radium Dial’ has just been published. Write for a copy. Poorly Illuminated Dial 
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MATERIAL CORPORATION «s NEW YORK CITY 
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YHE ABOVE DEsIGN PRODUCED Wik 
OUR MATERIAL. 
We offer to the jewelry trade our one piece bracelet links 


made up in platinum, 18 Kt. and 14 Kt. green gold, or in other AN INQUIRY BRINGS FULL INFORMATIOX. 


grades and colors of gold. 
Also in gold base with Platinum tops, as well as in other 


"We eapecially call attention to the fact that our all platinum HERPERS BROS. 


and gold links are made in one piece (not soldered) and con- 
sequently are very strong. SETTING MAKERS 


Prices and copper samples will be furnished on request. 
Send for catalogue 


American Platinum Works 
225 to 231 New Jersey R. R. Avenue, Newark, New Jersey : 
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The Production of Art Enamel 


(Translated from a foreign source expressly for THe JEWELERS’ CrRcuLar.) 


























NAMEL was used at first exclusively 
for the ornamentation of pieces of 
metal jewelry, and at first glance it appears 
today to fulfil this purpose. But we can- 
not overlook the fact, that a second pur- 
pose has been added, which consists there- 
in, that in addition to its decorative effect, 
the coating with enamel protects certain 
metals from exterior influences, and, in 
this respect, during the past decades, it has 
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gained in importance to a great extent, 
particularly in the manufacture of imita- 
tion jewelry. 

Enamel is what is known as a glass flux, 
that fuses at a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture than ordinary glass and thus forms a 
filling mass, which becomes firmly lodged 
in a suitable recess in the metal under 
treatment. The composition of the enamel 
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colors contributes to the beauty of the ef- 
fect and this depends on the skill of the 
enameler; we shall return later to this 
subject. 

We will first turn our attention to the 
enameling furnace as the accomplishment 
of good work depends chiefly. upon this 
contrivance. 


While formerly many a jeweler lacking 
an enameler’s furnace brought about a 
flux on small articles on or between solder- 
ing coal, this process was nevertheless only 
to be regarded as a makeshift, and owing 
to the deposit of soot by the soldering 
flame, was attended with indifferent suc- 
cess. The furnaces are heated by various 
methods of firing to the degree of heat 
required to effect the fusion of the enamel, 
which, according to the latest measure- 
ments, ranges between 700 and 820 degrees 
Celsius (Centigrade), so that, for instance, 
a furnace capable of attaining a tempera- 
ture of 900 degrees Celsius fully answers 
all an enameler’s requirements. Firing 
with coke was most extensively practiced 
until this was supplanted, of late, by the 
more convenient and cleanly gas; in 
America, what is known as gasoline is 
used and also acetvlene gas. 

The first form of construction for enam- 
eling kilns, followed the style show in the 





Fic. 2b. Fic. 2c. 
accompanying Fig. 1, the entire structure 
being usually made of fireproof clay, but 
the fire clay factories also furnished the 
separate structural portions of the kiln all 
ready for use, so that it was only neces- 
sary to set the different parts on one an- 
other and closely lute ‘up all the joints. 
Each inlet opening was closed by a closely 
hitting trap-door (Fig. la) which, by means 
of a projecting lug could be easily manipu- 
lated by a tongs. In front of each inlet 
opening there was a suitably wide shelf 
on which the articles to be enameled were 
first arranged on a proper grid, and on 
which they could be placed for examina- 
tion and on removal from the kiln and thus 
more easily handled. What is known as 
the enameling muffle (the inner hollow 
compartment in which the articles are 
placed) was part of the kiln itself and was 
formed by the placing one upon another of 
the separate parts of the kiln. 

Nowadays, for the sake of cheapness, 
these kilns are constructed as to their outer 
walls, of sheet iron, only an enameling 
muffle of fireproof clay (2b and 2c) being 
introduced, the surrounding combustion gas 
flues being lined with masonry or the like. 
Fig. 2 shows a cheap furnace of this char- 
acter, which may be operated by coke firing, 
or in which a specially constructed gas- 
heating device can be used to good advan- 
tage. This is admittedly made in the 
cheapest possible style and can be used in 


workshops, like any other furnace for heat- 
ing metal. 
In America two other styles of furnaces 
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are extensively used, which, owing to the 
peculiarity of their construction and their 
fring, are of interest. Fig. 3 shows a very 
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Fig. 4. 


small furnace, such as is used there in 
enameling work and for making artificial 
teeth in dental factories. This furnace is 
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even heated to red heat by means of petro- 
feum, and in spite of its simplicity is said 
to furnish very good results. Certainly, 
some workers would provide it with the 
shelf, that is shown 1n Fig. 1 in front of 
the inlet opening; this form of furnace, 
however, is advantageous, in that every 
superfluous structure 1s avoided, the kiln 
being thereby made easily transportable 
and taking up but little space. . 

Fig. 4 finally shows an enameling fur- 
nace, in which the firing arrangement is 
specially built in and which is consequently 
very practical for use in towns where there 
is no gas or the like. The actual, the up- 
per furnace, is like the other model, a 
sheet iron case, into which the mufflé is 
built, By means of the supply pipe at the 
side, the gas is introduced into the kiln 
and comes from a container T, that is sup- 
ported beneath the kiln on a framework, 
an outlet valve A furnishing means of 
regulation at will. The container T can 
be unscrewed and transported and shipped 
for the renewal of its gas charge. The 
American enameler can therefore (as 
with the similar iron flasks in which liquid 
carbonic acid is shipped in Europe) have 
his container refilled’ at the nearest gas- 
works and thus work without interruption. 
Acetylene gas, too, is extensively used for 
this purpose. When it is considered that 
according to recent tests, a properly con- 
structed enameling furnace can be heated, 
with only 1.15 cubic meters of gas, within 
63 minutes, to 940 degrees Celsius, and 
from this time, even with a close setting 
of the furnace burner, can be kept at the 
same temperature on an hourly consump- 
tion of but 0.604 cubic meters of gas, it 
will be evident that such gas furnaces, of 
various models, are the best, and also on 
account of their cleanly management they 
are generally preferred. 

We have intentionally avoided express- 
ing a preference for any of the systems at 
present on the market, so that we may not 
be suspected of a desire to promote any 
such system, but we will not omit to call 
attention to the advisability of testing a 
furnace as to its practical utility before 
purchasing it, for it avails us nothing to 
be told that this or that theoretician, as 
an expert, has closed the openings with 
fre clay and measured the internal increase 
of heat by means of a pyrometer. A fur- 
nace must be tested, under practical con- 
ditions as to where the opening and closing 
of the muffle openings admits cold currents 
of air and by what means the theoretically 
determined volume of heat suffers in prac- 
tice a considerable reduction. For these 
reasons care is necessary in the purchase 
of such apparatus. 

Another and very important factor, to 
which, among enamelers, almost no atten- 
tion is given, is the observation of the in- 
crease in heat in the furnace and the exact 
determination of the point of fusion of the 
Various enamel color mixtures. As a rule, 
im accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples, the object is placed on the furnace, 
and the moment when the flux fuses is 


awaited, then the articles are removed for 
ete. 
(Continued on page 277.) 
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The Art of Engraving Celluloid 





By Wm. Kassel, 


Author of “A Short Course in Engraving for Jewelers.”’ 
Engraving with Linder’s Art School and Jaeger’s Trade School. 


Formerly Instructor of Designing and 




















ARISIAN ivory, celluloid, has become 
quite a factor of late years in the 
jewelry trade as a side line. There are so 
many articles manufactured that the public 
has got in the habit of buying, that 
many jewelers have found it to their ad- 
vantage to carry a line of these goods. 
While celluloid was first introduced by de- 
partment stores, and jewelers felt that by 
carrying a line of these goods they would 
injure their sales in silver, they have since 
found this to be an erroneous idea, having 
observed the public demand for them. This 
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resulted in giving the department stores an 
almost exclusive field for a time. Now 
that jewelers have found it to their ad- 
vantage to carry a line of ivory goods it 
is up to the engravers to make the articles 
so attractive that the public will not be 
able to resist buying them from the jeweler. 

How can this be done? ‘The average de- 
partment store sells these goods engraved 
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with a plain monogram or Old English 
letter filled in with a wax color. The 
writer explained in a previous article how 
the jewelers could go the department store 
one better by using gold or silver inlaid 
monograms in place of wax. Department 
stores were not slow in copying this idea 
in order to compete with the jewelry stores. 

Now it is up to the jewelry stores to 
get something new, something to show the 
public that they must go to the jeweler for 
things that are original. 

Carved monograms have been very suc- 


* Book rights reserved by the author. 


cessful and are in demand by that part of 
the public that looks for something better. 
Illustrations 1 to 4 show some of the styles 
that are selling. 

The writer struck on the idea of taking 
a plain ivory set and ornamenting it along 
the lines of: sterling sets. Illustration 
No. 5 shows a design that is now appeal- 
ing to the public; one that will add dignity 
to any jeweler’s line of goods. 

This is not a difficult design to engrave, 
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and therefore is a good one for the en- 
graver to adopt as an experiment. A thin 
coating of gamboge should first be applied 
to the article with a little water. This will 
take but a few minutes to dry and gives 
an ideal surface on which to make the de- 
sign. The design should be made on the 
article direct with a soft pencil, although 
the less experienced engraver may prefer 
to make it on paper first, and then transfer 
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it to the artiele by blacking the back of 
the paper with a pencil and tracing it 
through by laying the paper design on the 
article to be engraved. If the design is 
made on the article direct, corrections can 
be made with the aid of a piece of art gum. 
This will be found to be superior to the 
regular eraser which contains too much 
grit, which will scratch the ivory unless 
great care is taken. The design should be 
drawn on half of the article only, as shown 
in illustration No. 6. This is done to as- 
sure the design, being exactly alike on both 
sides as well as to save time. When the 
design has been completed on one side of 
the article the same should be outlined with 
a reform graver, like illustration No. 7. 
This tool is superior to the square 
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graver. First, because it makes a smoother 
cut, doing away with the ragged edges that 
so many engravers complain of when cut- 
ting celluloid. Secondly, because it cuts 
quicker. From experiece it has been proven 





Fic. 5 


that at least 25 per cent. more work can 
be done in the same time with this style of 
a graver. 

After the outlining has been completed 


no 


“we = 


Fig. 0 


the gamboge should be washed off the en- 
graved half with a piece of cloth or sponge 
that has been moistened with water. 


HOROLOGICAL REVIEW AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


A print should next be taken in the usual 
way, that is, a piece of good quality paper 
that has been dampened on one side with 
water should be placed with the dampened 
side down on the engraved half from 
which the print is to be made. The entire 
surface is next rubbed with a burnisher 
until every engraved line can be seen 
though the back of the paper. The print 
is then ready to be taken off, but should 
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be given a few minutes to dry before going 
farther. The surface of the print when 
dry should next be covered with a coating 
of printers’ ink in such a manner that it 
will adhere to the cuts only. This can best 
be done with a dauber like illustration No. 
8. This can readily be made with a piece 
of cloth filled with cotton and tied at the 
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neck with a piece of string. The ink should 
be put on a piece of glass and patted with 
this dauber until it is spread over part of 
the surface of the glass. The idea of this 
is to assure a light coating of ink on the 
dauber. The print is then patted gently 
with the dauber thus inked. This opera- 
tion will transfer the ink from the dauber 
to the engraving on the print. What is 
known as a counter print should next be 
made. This is done by taking the print, 
while the ink is still wet, and placing it 
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with the inked side down on a clean sheet 
of paper.. The back of the print is next 
rubbed with a burnisher. This will trans- 
fer the ink to the other paper and makes 
the counterprint the first one being called a 
direct print. 

The counterprint is now ready to be 
transferred to the article itself to complete 
the other half of the design and should 
be done at once before the ink has a chance 
to dry. The counterprint is used like a 
direct print, that is, it is to be laid on the 
article to which it is to be transferred. 
Care must be taken that it is put on 
straight and that it is matched carefully with 
the engraved half. The back of the print 
should then be rubbed with the burnisher 
to reproduce it on the article. 

With the transferrring completed the job 
is ready for outlining. This is done in the 
same manner as the first half. With the 
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outlining finished the gamboge should be 
washed off the entire job. If any ink ad- 
heres to the article it can easily be re- 
moved with a little turpentine. The job is 
now ready for finishing. This is best done 
with a coarse liner, it being much quicker 
than a single-point tool and just as ef- 
fective. The job is now complete unless 
an old ivory effect is desired for the en- 
graving. This will set it off and add to 
the general attractiveness of the article. 
The old ivory finish can readily be ob- 
tained by mixing fuller’s earth with a good 
quality of varnish to which a little turpen- 
tine has been added to thin it down some. 

This mixture is applied to the entire sur- 
face of the article with a brush. Care 
must be taken that it gets into all the cuts. 
If a number of pieces belonging to the 
same set are to be made in this finish, 
enough of the stain should be mixed for all 
the pieces or they are likely to be of dif- 
ferent shades. 

The surface of the article is now ready 
to be rubbed clean with a piece of cloth, 
held flat in the hand, that has been saturat- 
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ed with turpentine. The idea is to leave 
the stain in the engraving only, which, 
when dry, will give the article a very ef- 
fective appearance that will be permanent. 
This finish can be obtained in a variety 
of shades and colors from light yellow to 
dark brown; medium yellow, however, 
gives the most desirable effect, at least it’s 
preferred by the public. 

Illustration No. 9 shows a style of or- 
namental engraving that will appeal to 
people of artistic temperament. This illus- 
tration is a semi-carved design that shows 
the mirror in black and the carving in 
white. The manner of procedure for the 
designing and outlining is similar to the 
description for illustration No. 5, only that 
the cutting should be deeper. It should 
next be shaded with a coarse liner. The 
carving is done by digging away the back 
ground, shown in broad white lines in the 
illustration. 

The digging away can best be done with 
a liner or flat tool, under which a match 
stick or piece of leather should be placed 
in order to prevent the back of the tool 
from dragging on the surface of the ar- 
ticle and thereby injuring the same. The 
cutting or digging away must be flat on 
the bottom. The beads, it will be noticed, 
are in black as wel las the line around 
them. These should be on the same level 
with the surface of the article. The white 
shows where the celluloid has been cut 
away. Care must be taken that these beads 
are round and flat on the top. The line 
around them, in black, should be flat on 
top, and the sides must be cut straight 
down and not on a slant. 

(To be continued.) 





Gold Color on Brass 





rok coloring low brass with fine gold by 
the salt water process, the following 
formula gives a rich yellow color: 


EG. ¢ cv ucaniaiebbdbeneeneuss 1 gal. 
Yellow prussiate of sodium.... 8 ozs. 
Phosphate of sodium........... 8 ozs 
Carbonate of sodium........... 8 ozs 
Gold (as fulminate)............ 4 dwts 


The gold should be converted into ful- 
minate, then boiled with the yellow prus- 
siate of sodium until the iron coagulates 
and the solution turns dark red. As soon 
as the solution turns red, the phosphate 
and carbonate of soda should be added 
and the solution allowed to stand for two 
or three hours. Filter and use the same 
as solutions made with yellow prussiate of 
potash. Yellow prussiate of sodium is 
about one-tenth the price of prussiate of 
potash, and gives identically the same 
result—O. A. H. in Metal Industry. 








A judgment of $2,500 has been entered 
against C. H. Robinette, Conway, Ark. 
The property has been levied on and the 
store closed. A show window in the store 
of E. J. Hollins, Crowley, La., was broken 
one night recently by some one, who stole 
a watch case. 
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Introduction 
ONE of the most interesting branches of 
chemistry treats of gold, silver and 
platinum, the three metals upon which the 
art of the jeweler depends. 

Gold and silver have been known and 
used for centuries and, strange to say, the 
metallurgical processes used in connection 
with them today are practically identical 
with those used in olden times, aside from 
electrolytic methods, which are of recent 
origin. Platinum, however, is not so old. 
These three have much in common from a 
chemical standpoint and are treated as a 
class in chemical work. 


Silver 

The most common of these is silver, the 
whitest metal we have. It is soft, ductile 
and malleable, and melts at a far lower 
temperature than either of the other two. 
Its melting point is 1,873 deg. F. 

It has one disagreeable quality, however, 
that of turning black. This is due to its 
great affinity for sulphur. The black de- 
posit so commonly seen on silverware is a 
sulphide of silver and is caused by the 
small quantity of sulphur in the air, gen- 
erally from illuminating or furnace gas. 
Fortunately it is easily removed, as this 
silver sulphide is soluble in ammonia, so 
that by cleaning with a little fine chalk or 
whiting, moistened with ammonia, the orig- 
inal luster is renewed. 

When putting silver articles away, where 
they are not to be used for some time, they 
can be protected from this action by plac- 
ing a piece of camphor in the drawer or 
box containing them. The reason for this 
is that camphor is very volatile and, in 
evaporating, a thin film will settle on the 
silver, through which the sulphur cannot 
pass. The nature of the camphor is like 
that of an oil. 

Cyanide of potash is sometimes recom- 
mended for this purpose, but it is too dan- 
gerous to use; besides it is not as good as 
the ammonia. 

Silver is a fairly good resistant, chemi- 
cally, the only acid having any effect on it 
being nitric. It is frequently taken to make 
certain chemical utensils, for use in ope- 
rations where this acid is not called for. 
It is harder than gold, but softer than cop- 
per and is too soft to be used for articles 
that must stand wear. For this reason it 
is alloyed with some base metal when used 
for this purpose, as the addition of copper, 
in making coins. 

It occurs naturally in a free state, and 
also in combination with gold-sulphur- 
copper-zinc and many other base elements. 
A description of the actual methods of its 
recovery ‘from nature, while intensely in- 
teresting, is unnecessary here. 

Gold 

Gold, as we know, is of a bright yellow 
color, soft, malleable and ductile. It is the 
most malleable metal known. It can be 














hammered so thin that one ounce can be 
made to cover 100 sq. ft., and it will take 
300,000 of the thinnest leaves to make a 
pile one inch high. Thinned out in this 
condition it is green in transparent light 
though heat will change this color to rod 
lt is estimated, as we know, by the karat, 
which is not a weight but a degree of qual- 
ity, 24 karat being pure gold. 

For hundreds of years it has held its 
place as the king of metals, since ancient 
times when the sun was supposed to be 
made of it. At one time it was held in 
high regard as a medicinal agent, and while 
it is used to a very limited extent today in 
the practice of medicine, its value in that 
held is questionable. 

One of the qualities that make gold so 
valuable in jewelry is its stability, under 
all conditions, to hold its lustre and color, 
the atmosphere, gases and moisture hav- 
ing no effect on it. No single acid will at- 
tack it, the only means of dissolving it be- 
ing nitro-hydrochloric acid. 

With the aid of ammonia it can be made 
into a fulminate, a dangerous explosive 
similar to mercury. Like silver it is too 
soft to be used without the aid of copper 
or some other base metal. Its use in elec- 
troplating is well known. In ceramics it is 
used in its natural state, and also furnishes 
the most beautiful and permanent purple 
tint known. 

It occurs in nature in the free state as 
well as in combination with silver, copper, 
iron and other metals. It melts at 2,016 
deg. F. 

Platinum 

This is a metal of bluish gray color and 
very heavy. It does not occur free in na- 
ture, but in combination with gold, copper, 
and more often with the rarer metals— 
palladium, iridium, osmium, etc. While it 
is very soft and malleable, it is the most 
highly resistant known from a_ chemical 
standpoint, and for this reason is valuable 
for making utensils for use in the chemical 
laboratory. It is also used to a limited 
extent for making surgical instruments. 
[Its melting point is very high—3,285 deg. F. 

We find a little platinum in the western 
United States, more in Brazil, but the bulk 
of the supply is furnished by eastern 
Russia. 

It is of the greatest service in the elec- 
trolytic laboratory, where, among other 
purposes, it is used as an insoluble anode. 

Similar to gold it is not attacked by any 
single acid, the only acid that will dissolve 
it being the same one that attacks gold. 
When it is alloyed with iridium, however, 
as it frequently is, to give it strength and 
hardness, it will resist even this acid. On 
the other hand, when alloyed with silver, 
it will dissolve in nitric acid, one of the 
unaccountable things in chemistry. 

Its particular value in jewelry is its sim- 
ilarity to gold in retaining its color and 
polish under all conditions. Aside from 
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Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis 

Chemistry offers three general methods 
for the examination and estimation of 
these methods, (1) the wet analysis, (2) 
the electrolytic method, (3) the dry or fire 
wake electrolytic method is the cleanest 
and easiest, but requires a fundamental 
knowledge of the electrolytic relations of 
the metals, as well as apparatus made of 
platinum, which is very expensive. Assay- 
ing is the method used by metallurgists in 
general, as it is quick and, while not as ac- 
curate as the wet process, 1s sufficiently SO 
for commercial purposes. It is the same 
process in miniature that is used at the 
mines in smelting, where the ore is refined, 
and is the best method to use where the 
work is continuous. But it is cumbersome, 
needs constant attention, and should be 
conducted in a room by itself. 

The wet process is the best one to use 
where only occasional work is required. 
It is accurate, clean, does not require much 
room, and the operation can be stopped at 
practically any point and continued later, 
when necessary. 

The first thing we have to consider in 
taking up this subject practically, is the 
individual metal and its specific properties. 

The two principles of chemistry are (1) 
the recognition of the substance and (2) 
estimating the quantity. 

Silver —The properties of this metal that 
interest us are its insolubility in any acid 
but nitric, and the fact that it forms prac- 
tically insoluble precipitates with chlorides. 
This chloride may be in the form of hy- 
drochloric acid, or in the shape of salt, 
sich as common table salt, which is a 
chloride of soda. 

When we say that it is insoluble we mean 
that it is so in most liquids. There are of 
course some that will dissolve it, but it is 
so negative in character that it forms a 
means of recognition. 

Copper—This is simply a base metal, of 
practically no value compared with any of 
the others, but it is necessary to consider 
itas we will find it alloyed with both silver 
and gold. It is soluble in practically all 
of the acids, slowly in their concentrated 
form, but more easily when they are dilute. 

Gold—There is no single acid that will 
affect gold. The only acid that will dis- 
solve it is nitro-hydrochloric. This will 
dissolve it readily, producing the salt we 
know as gold chloride. 

Platinum.—Like gold, the only acid that 
acts on this metal is nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. But it differs from gold in that it 
will be precipitated from its solution by 
certain chlorides. Now that we have some 
knowledge of the properties of the different 
metals, let us see how it works out in prac- 
tice. We will take a piece of copper and 
dissolve it in some dilute nitric acid. As 
a result we will get a blue solution. 
Now if we take some silver (fine) and 
dissolve it also in the same medium, we 
will get a white, or colorless solution. 











HOROLOGICAL REVIEW AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


We know that one is copper and the 
other is silver. If we now add a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid to each, we find that 
it will have no effect on the copper solu- 
tion, while on the other hand it will pro- 
duce a dense white precipitate in the silver 
solution. This precipitate is silver chlor- 
ide, and we have now demonstrated one of 
the distinctions between these two metals. 

The hydrochloric acid may be contin- 
uously added to the silver solution until all 
of the silver is removed as chloride, which 
can then be removed and weighed, and 
from this the exact amount of silver in the 
original quantity can be calculated. 


In order to follow these methods with 
the proper degree of intelligence, it is im- 
portant that one should have an under- 
standing of the underlying principles that 
govern the action of the different elements. 
With this in view we will take up the 
theory of chemical action in another ar- 
ticle, before proceeding to demonstrate the 
actual methods to be pursued. 

It will, of course, be understood that 
these metals have many other properties 
than those which we will take up, but we 
will consider only those that have a bearing 
on our subject. 

(To be continued.) 





Melting Gold in Small Quantities 





oo it is desired to melt a small quan- 

tity of gold, for which it is not worth 
while to start up the furnace, but which is 
nevertheless too large to be melted on the 
charcoal by means of the soldering torch, 
we can proceed in a very simple manner, 
which in itself is quite cheap, is accom- 
plished more quickly than by lighting the 
furnace, says Mr. Christian Schwahn in a 
Swiss exchange. 

Almost every workshop has a fireplace. 
According to its dimensions, we make from 
strong sheet-iron a ring from 10 to 12 
centimeters high, for the purpose of con- 
centrating the charcoal and consequently 
the heat. Place this ring on the grate and 
make a good fire of charcoal. Place the 
gold to be melted with its alloy in a small 
graphite crucible, well closed with a graph- 
ite cover, so that none of the dirt from the 
charcoal can get in. In exposing a graphite 
crucible to the fire for the first time, it is 
necessary to heat it little by little and with 
great precaution, because these crucibles, 
when sold are not fired and they consist of 
two parts of graphite and one part of clay. 

After a crucible has once passed through 
the fire, it readily withstands sudden 
changes of temperature, without suffering 
any injury. That which makes the graphite 
crucible particularly valuable is that its 
glossy surface prevents all adhesion of the 
metal. It is true that the Hessian crucibles 
more readily withstand changes of tempera- 
ture, but they leave much to be desired, as 
regards their resistance to heat, and in ad- 
dition retain metal to such an extent that 
when they are no longer in use it is a 
problem to recover the deposits of metal. 

Take good care that the crucible is well 
surrounded by fire, which is, however, made 
easy by the iron ring mentioned above. 
Care must be taken that the crucible does 
not rest directly on the grate, but on the 
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glowing charcoal and that the lid is like- 
wise completely covered with charcoal. En- 
liven the fire by means of bellows. The 
more rapidly the heat develops, the more 
speedily will the gold begin to fuse. As- 
certain, from time to time, if the gold is 
commencing to melt. When the surface 
has become glossy as a mirror, so that the 
reflection of one’s image is readily seen, 
stir the mass with a rod of graphite, which 
promotes the formation of a uniform alloy. 
It can also be stirred with a stick of green 
wood, but it is needless to state that no rod 
of other metal can be used for this purpose. 
In the case of pure gold wastes, well tested 
previously with a magnet, it is not neces- 
sary to stir them. 

After being stirred the mixture is left on 
the fire for another moment, until it is again 
sufficiently hot, then cover it, by means of a 
spoon, with wood charcoal dust in such a 
manner as to seal it hermetically against all 
access of air. Powder of pure charcoal 
may not be found very recommendable in 
practice, for this reason it is better to make 
use of a mixture of 600 to 800 grammes of 
sifted charcoal dust, 500 grammes of sugar, 
finely crushed, and 250 grammes of sal 
ammoniac reduced to a fine powder. 

Afterward pour the contents of the 
crucible very steadily in the well heated 
and oiled mould previously made ready. 
Before casting, make sure carefully that the 
gold is always sufficiently hot, but abso- 
lutely avoid allowing it to enter into a state 
of ebullition which would render the metal 
friable and brittle. If in spite of all it is fri- 
able, it must be once again recast, adding 
9 to 8 grammes of chloride of copper to 
each 100 grammes of alloy. 

We may here likewise mention that it is 
necessary to employ, in alloying, an abso- 
lutely pure copper for, in a majority of 
cases, the friability of gold may be attrib- 
uted to impurities contained in the copper. 
In melting an alloy or gold waste it is not 
necessary to add flux, except a small scrap 
of borax, which readily makes it more 
liquid. 

The good conservation of a gold of a 
high degree of fineness, depends on the 
temperature from the time it is run into the 
mould. If one has missed the proper mo- 
ment, it will split during subsequent work- 
ing, and there is nothing else to be done 
but to recast it. On the other hand, gold 
of a high degree of fineness melts easily 
and pours without leaving any residue in 
the crucible. Gold of a low degree of fine- 
ness should be poured very quickly, other- 
wise it will adhere to the crucible, where it 
will leave a great deal of residue. The lat- 
ter, free from graphite, may be left in the 
crucible, to be remelted with the next melt- 
ing. But when it is seen to be combined 
with the glaze of the crucible, it must be 
thrown into the filings. 

In casting gold we discover by experience, 
certain advantages which it is needless to 
mention here, for instance, as to the pour- 
ing temperature, that is to say the moment 
when the melting is right for pouring into 
the mould. It is advisable to use iron 
moulds, adjustable as to width and length 
and permitting the casting of plates or rods 
of metal of desired dimensions. These iron 
moulds are for sale in all the supply 
houses. 
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Important Notice 
NEW PRICE LISTS 





These are being mailed to the jewelry trade by our 
jobbers. 

The continued increase in cost of most materials, 
labor, and expenses, due to unsettled manufacturing 
conditions, make it necessary for us to advance many 
of our prices. 


Seven Jewel High Grade Movements 





Please note on second page—patterns Eden, En- 
field and Ensign fitted with the above high grade 
reliable movements. 


Westminster Rod Chimes 


New three train high grade movement fitted with 
rod chimes, patterns No. 7! (Doric Shape) and No. 
72 (Gothic Shape) are now ready. The other three 


patterns will be ready in May. 





Supplement 





These new rod chimes and seven jewel novelty 
patterns will be shown in a circular March. Ist. Your 
Jobber can furnish you with advance illustrations about 


February | 5th. 
Seven Jewel Lever Strike Movements 





The following mahogany patterns can now be had 
fitted with these high grade lever striking movements— 
Druid, Peer, Pembroke, Rideau, Tambour No. 4 
and Trent. Extra list $5.00. 


“Prospects” 
Fitted with High Grade Sash and Dial 


We can furnish all our “Prospect” patterns fitted 
with high grade porcelain dials, heavy cast brass sash, 
silvered mat and convex bevelled glass. Extra list 


$4.00. 








Metal Dials 
Fitted with Raised Bronze Numerals 


We are in position to furnish many of our mahogany 
patterns with these high grade dials. See third page 
of price list for extra list prices. 

Your jobber is in position to tell you about all of 
the above and to supply you with a new price list if 
you have not already received a copy. 


Seth Thomas Clock Company 


Established 1813 








New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Established 1903 
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36 Eldridge yao on ; . 
FULL LINE OF 


Emblem Lockets Rings 


An inquiry brings full information 


NYES OIL 


for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 
for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 


NEW YORK 
































The Manipulation of 
Steel in Watch Work 


A Manual of Modern Methods 
By JOHN J. BOWMAN 


64 Pages $.50 























SUN TIME ALARM CLOCKS 83 cts. 


alarm clocks now while our steck is complete. 
special ff ye alarm made in America is the ng Ay < 


kind on the market today for the money. Same 
loud continuous alarm movement, height 6%, width 4% in, 


4 in. Each clock thoroughly before leaving factory. 
write for our late catalogue (our silent salesman), ames ¢ a 
large — of watehes, clocks, jewelry, silverware, diamonds — 
—: ivory pyralin, yA goods, a om, cutlery, 

hh 00. 0-302- 304- 306 “W. Madison St. 


JOSEPH HAGN & C0, 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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{in Which Its Contained a List of the Latest 




















atents Granted by the United States 

on Great Britain. The United States 

Patents That Have Expired and the 

Registered Trade- Marks. ] 

—$—$—<———————— 

UNITED STATES PATENTS. 
issue of Jan. 15, 1918. 

1,253,277. NAPKIN-HOLDER. Joun Reip PILE, 
Owensboro, Ky. Filed July 26, 1917. Serial 
182,966. 

A napkin holder comprising a plate, loops 


formed on the plate, a stretcher bar formed of 





a length of wire received in the said loops, the 
said stretcher bar having upturned portions at 
each end, a resilient supporting ring attached to 
the said plate, the latter being provided with 
hooks engageable with the said ring. 


1,253,505. CIGARETTE CONTAINER. Joun 
LotKA, Demarest, N. J., assignor to Havone 
Corporation. New York. Filed Nov. 15. 

A container comprising two hinged lids, a con- 

tinuous member ends are secured to the 

respective lids at a distance from the lid hinge, 
said member being provided with four parallel 


whose 








hinges, two of them adjacent to the respective 
lids and the other two at the central portion of 
said member and adjacent to the lid hinge, the 
portion of said member between its two central 
hinges forming a_ holder bottom, and comple- 
mentary holder parts secured to said bottom on 
the side away from the lid hinge. 
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OR BUT- 





TON. Harry T. Brockman, Cleveland, O. 
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Filed Nov. 16, 1917. Term 


of patent 3% years. 


Serial 202,420. 








51,687. RING. JosepH J. Asetson, Newark, N. 
J. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. Serial 134,543. Term 
of patent 3% years. 

51,689. BADGE. Max Fettman, Columbus, O. 





























Filed Nov. 19, 1917. Serial 202,876. Term 
of patent 3% years. 

51,695. BADGE. Frank E. Munt, Nutley, N. J., 
assignor to Charles H. MclIntyre, trustee, 
Boston, Mass. Filed Nov. 12, 1917. Serial 


201,641. Term of patent 3% years. 
The ornamental design for a badge as shown. 








Traveling salesmen who recently visited 
the jewelry trade in San _ Francisco, 
Cal., included: H. F. Tintellot, rep- 
resenting the Waite-Thresher Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I.; L. J. Finch,  repre- 
senting the Shiman-Miller Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; W. S. Metcalf, representing the 
Plainsville, Mass., Stock Co.; H. J. Hilde- 
brand, of H. C. Lindol & Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Pete Wilkins, of J. J. Sommer & 
Co.; E. Child, formerly of Child & Miller, 
Providence, R. I., now representing Pay- 
ton & Kelley Co., Providence, R. I.; Harry 
B. Schreiber, of J. J. White Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Mr. Sandfelder, of D. F. 
Briggs Co., and Ford & Perry; Benjamin 
Schloss, of A. Wallach & Co., New York; 
Ira W. Smith, manufacturers’ agent to the 
jobbing trade, office in Los Angeles, repre- 
senting H. F. Barrows & Co.; F. D. New- 
burger of Charles Keller & Co., New York. 
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While stock was being put away prepara- 
tory to closing the establishment of Haus- 
mann, Inc., Jan. 16, a platinum la Valliere 
with gold back was lost. It was valued at 
from $2,800 to $3,000. 

George Mellet, of W. E. Taylor & Co., 
who has been ill for some time with an 
attack of grippe and who also sustained an 
operation for an abscess in his throat, has 
returned to his duties. 

Leonard Krower and his son, Alfred 
Krower, were recently initiated into the 
local lodge of Elks. There is a big drive 
on here now for members, with the pros- 
pects of 2,000 being added to the order. 
White Bros. Co. have their store specially 
decorated in honor of the Elks. 

Robert Kehl, of the F. H. Noble Com- 
pany, happened in town on fuelless Mon- 
day, and having time on his hands, went 
fishing. He was astonished to find on his 
return that the warm southern sun had 
given him a mild tan. “What’s the use of. 
closing up to save fuel in a place where 
you get sun-burned in January,” is the 
thought that has been flitting through Mr. 
Kehl’s brain. 

New Orleans stores in general shut down 
again Monday in conformity with the re- 
quest of the fuel administrator. The big 
Canal and Baronne streets stores were all 
shut tight, but some places on other streets 
were open for a part of the day. The day 
was an ideal one, sunny and bright, and no 
fuel would have been necessary for heating, 
but in response to the request of the fuel 
administrator, the day was observed as a 
general holiday. 











In Welland, Ont., a Canadian town a few 
miles from Buffalo, the jewelry store of 
H. C. Lane was recently damaged by fire. 
An overheated gas stove was the cause of 
the blaze. 

Charged with having sold a raised $2 
pawn ticket as a $12 ticket, a Buffalo youth 
was recently sent to the penitentiary for 
six months. The prisoner pleaded guilty to 
having placed a figure one before the two. 
Police testimony to the effect that the idea 
was a new and workable one was responsi- 
ble for the sentences. 

Buffalo jewelry factories and most of 
the retail jewelry stores are complying with 
the “closed-Monday” order of Fuel Com- 
missioner Garfield. The jewelers will speed 
up their work and try to crowd six days’ 
operations into five. The Spencer Lens 
Co., which is engaged in making aeroplane 
sights, microscopes, ranger finders and other 
instruments for various branches of the 
army and navy, has been notified that it 
would be exempted from the fuel adminis- 
trator’s closing order. 








Wilfred M. Everitt, Torrance, Cal., has 
been succeeded in business by R. H. 
French. 
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When other houses have fallen down on deliveries we have made 


good. We carry at all times an unusually extensive stock of attractive 


=> 


ladies and gents’ wrist watches. 


Be prepared for the second draft—have a stock of our military 


j 
f 
watches on hand. ) | 
Watch and COMPASS combined with radium dial and unbreakable ; 
glass. ) 
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We are the sole manufacturers in U. S. A. and Canada of this Pat- 


ented watch. 1 be 
Send for full particulars. @ 
Watches sent on memo. to rated concerns. 
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Every watch guaranteed. 
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NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


45-49 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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